Including Directory. 
20 Cents Per Copy. 


$2.00 Per Year, 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX FOR BUYERS - 


GUILD & LORD 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, - 








MASS. 


620 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON 


K 


PUBLISHERS. 


























Bleaching. Dyeing, Drying 


And Finishing Machinery. 


CALENDARS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING »» FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


For Textile F*abrics 


PATENT WINDING MACHINE. 


WwW. F. SIMPSON, Patentee. 


FOR CSE &N CONNECTION WITH 


Singeing Machines. Soaping Machines, Drying Machines, Ete. 
No stoppage or even ‘‘Slacking up” of the machine is necessary 
Cutting is done close to the seam, thus eliminating waste. 
As creased ends are avoided at beginning and end of roll, no 
necessary 


| 


One man can attend two or more Winders, as the new roll is started auto- 


matically, and completed roll can be removed at convenience. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












TEXTILE WORLD 


LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


GOTTON MACHINERY. 


Perea we * - — = 
oat hace a 
Serres, Loess 






























Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 


Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 





NORTHROP LOOM 





NORTHROP LOOM. 


Business is Improving. 


=> 


ANY cotton mill managers will, therefore, conclude that 
they can possibly have a chance to run their old machinery 
at a profit instead of facing a daily loss. 
RPBBABPBABARABARABRAARBAPR 
HOULD they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
ing their facilities with mew machinery, they will soon 
realize that the chance of a profit will bring the competition 
of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 
HERE is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
Thousands have been running for years. Sales steadily increase. 
The mills that refuse their opportunities will find their future utility 
serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. We believe we have 
some honor as prophets in our OWN country 
BA-BARBAAABAARAAA, 


W"* still sell Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spinning Rings, 
Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, etc., etc., etc 


« Geis CIC. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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BUILDERS OF 


OTTON MACHINERY 


38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Whitin mg Works, 


Whitinsvi 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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Southern Office: 














COTTON MACHINERY 








hie a NN 


Pawtueket, Rei 


BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES wit» Mechanica or Electric stop-Motion. 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 


= 























' —_— . 
agile a a 
This New Pattern — ~~ —_ contains many valuable improvements 
whic sh will oe ~e ainly inte st al id pay you to investigate. All parts are 
one cially de sign “d and so ole oie d as to obtain the highest speed and great. 
St productio 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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~~ FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 





WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Wersted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocest, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FaEps 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market —p~ ¢ and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 


e-— 
THE FISHER CARD FEED :,::2p'z.12 construction, 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Wersted Yarna, 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform yon that the two FisHerR CaRD FEEDS are 
working to our entire ratisfaction, giving good rerults on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 








COTTON MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT bee 








Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 
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PS aOWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. er SS 
_FREIGHT ELEVATORS, PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. Qxees 


Hurricane Dryers 


For Cotton Stock, Wool, Yarn, Etc. 


CARBONIZERS, 
HURRICANE FANS 


BEST in Construction, LOWEST in Price. 




























Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadeiphia, Pa, 
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Sane COUNER— a . 
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TRUCKS 
and 





ROVING 
CANS. 





TRAVELERS 


Address. MEDFORD, ASS, MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 


FINISHING W MACHINERY irvine. Dying, Pulling 205 Congress Street, 


Peer ake. a. Spirals." Brush 32 wehed 
. . eo turn 
rng Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


ScaSHERS. 


ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Conozts, Naw Yornazs. 




















KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Meavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted to run at high speed. 


We are now building our New Migh Speed Leom with the 
Nerthrop continuous-filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 


~~ ww ww we we Ve oe oe oe oe 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDING, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT Brotuers & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the worid of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 


MATHER & PLATTS Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYRES BROS.’ Card Clothing. 
LOOMS of all descriptions, etc. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Eto. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HL TTtOT ck HAtLgQ{,, 
64 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester. Masa. 
ESTABLISHED 1-65. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Seuthern Agents. SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., Charlotte, N.C. 


SP N Ve 'p S TAiso FLYERS STEEL CAPS. 
BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
f TUBES, Etc. 
n, Woolen, Worsted, F WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 


ind Flax Machinery. 
‘ ‘ ena, Salem Co., N. J. 


@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
IRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 





Send for Circular 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE €0., "ZS FO=- 


Dixon’s watoms Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
rolls, gare stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
is used 

















The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on relis. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general, 


Entire Outtite for New Millis, 

or small and odd items ‘that 

ANYTHING vou don’t know just where to 
| obtain, can be found at the 

anecan ster. 1H) MLN] Supplies, 


ESLIJATA ASTHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


IMPORTANT 10 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS... 


I Guarantee An Increase of 6 to 10 Per Cent 
in the Production of Any Card Room Using 
My Invention. 












































I have recently perfected and am now placing on the market unde 
a U. S. Patent, an attachment to a lapping machine, the use of which 
positively insures a smooth and even lap that will unwind from start to fin- 
ish without sticking or splitting; thus insuring the continuous running of 
the carding machine without choking or splitting of the laps, and the con- 
sequent loss of time and production besides improving the quality. 

This device is simple in construction, durable, and the cost is so little 
that no concern that wishes the best possible results for the smallest cost 
can afford to be without it. 

It can easily be attached to a lapping machine of any make 
without any change in the machine. 

I guarantee an increase of from 6 to 10 per cent in the production 
of any card room adopting my attachment on its lapping machines. 
Will prove my claims or forfeit cost of device. Correspondence solicited. 
All inquirers cheerfully and promptly answered. 


W. J. HURLEY, Kimesville, Guilford Co., N.C. 
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BIRCH BROS., 


Somerville, Mass. 























Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 
fine stitch or coarse stitch. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 





Mill Sewing Machines. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


Garduaer & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a vari 
of other — used by Carders and Manufacturers. Sen 
* eireular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


Burr Bobbin Holder 
& Thread Catcher Co. 


86 Pratt St., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


makes a device to 


HOLD BOBBINS FIRM 


on 


Mules, Winders, Twisters, 
etc., and Catch Threads 
when doffinw. Pays for 
itself in six months. 

Mail spindle, bobbin 
and sample of strong- 
est yarn you make and 
we will fit one to spin- 
dle and return free of 
charge. 














PARIS. 





Subscription $80.00 Per Annum. 





BERLIN. 


EUROPEAN PATTERN 


32 Creene S&t., 


Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest European Novelties, 
in cesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 





LONDON. 


SUPPLY CO. 


New York. 


Single Patterns According to their Vatue. 








RICHMAN & FOLEY, 


Manufacturers of 





Correspondence Solicited..... 








SCOURING SALTS, 


Wool Bleach and Fast Wool Mordants, 


235 North Front Street, Philadelrhia. 








Tower c& Wallace, 
ASHLEY B. ToweER, M. AM, Soc. C. E. 


BROADWAY AND 25ru ST., NEW YORK. 











ARCHITECTS anb ENGINEERS, 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills, 


POWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION. 









HAVE YOU SEEN OUR 





SPINDLE HOOK BAND 


Which we are selling at $6.00 per 1000? 


The finest article on the market to trans 






Cotton, Woolen and Flax Spinning Machi 





nery. 
Send today for free samples, stating what 
lengths of Bands required. 


GEO. T. FROST. 


Paterson, V.J. 

















Manufacturer of and dealer 
in Mill Supplies . . ‘ 














NO. 4 SPECIAL 


| WILLIAM CRABB & CO., 


mit power from cylinder to spindle on Silk, | 


COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills, 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
Newark, W. J. 


Lowest prices without detracting from 
the quality. All we ask is for requests for 
special prices. 


Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 
NASHUA, N. H, 
Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 
of every description, 
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$3}.0000000000000000000000000000000000G 





The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. | 
| 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the | 
Country. 


i d aah 
7 Sis ‘Te * 


OOOODDD000000000000000000000000 


€B0000000A0000000000000000000000 


yn 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 

AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 


} OOODDDDDDD000D0DDDD0D0ODOQOODDODDDHOOOOQOODOOODOO0000000000000000 





$0000000000000000000000000000000000 
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LINK-BELT Fetes; 


For handling Cotton and Woolen Bales, Rolls, Spools, Bundles, Coal, Ashes, Etc., 
of any capacity, designed and erected. 


ROPES, SHEAVES, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARING, 
CLUTCHES, Etc. 


-2»-«Senda for Catalogue... 
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Above cut shows the LINK-BELT CARRIER handling 
550 Bales Cotton per hour. 


[hel ink-Belt Machinery (Fo. 


ENCINEERS. FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 


Southern Department, CHICACO, U. Ss. A. 


710 Union Street, New Orleans, La. 
wo. G WiILMoT, Manager. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILA. & NEW YORK. 
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TO AVOID Loss 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 


DO NOT wien Traverine. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 


























MILL SUPPLIES, INSURANCE, ETC. 





Telephones 


— FO t——_ 


HOUSE or FACTORY. 





APPLETON & DANA, 


U. 8S. Mers. and Attys. 
BOSTON, ‘ MASS. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
F. Oo. PLUMMER. INSURANCE 


620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. — 


Hahn's ‘a%est ea Watchman’s Time Detector. Conservative Rates. 


This clock is adapted to pS 

6, 12 or 18 stations and 

the keys are all different 

ee ~-e APPLETON & DANA, 
made for old Getecters. New England General Agents. 

For circulars, prices and 


further information ad- 71 Kilby Street, - BOSTON, 


dress, } 


NANZ & C@., | 
127 Duane Street, i 


New York. { 


EF'rank Griffiths & Co., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Jacquard Card Board 


AND PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Accurate Thicknesses of Boards Our Specialty. No Shrinkage. 


FACTORY: 2766 RUTH STREET, Near Kensington Avenue and Summer Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United! States of 


ome™~ stant IVLATLS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO, 
DEXTRINE and GUMS. 7° oor vFcoee 


TAY WAIT'S PATENT CROSS GRAIN QUILL  tie#.snd recommended by some of 
Superior in every way to Shield or Cup, making « Lighter Bobbin and costing less 
money. Will not break “a inn © Sole Manufacturers, 


NBY PARKER O@., Springfield, V 
Jouy A. McGuinz, Manager. pringfield, V¢. 
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He NODE MAGHIE COMPANY, 


WARREN, RMR. I. 


(INear Providence.) 

















BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works aw Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN'S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines, 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers. 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters, 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 
























BLEACHING MACHINERY.. | DYEING MACHINERY. 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented. ? Jiggs, Dye Boxes. 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes. Padders, Indigo Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 


.FINISHING MACHINERY.. 


Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays andjWhites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, Iron and 
Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 



































Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 


COMBINING 
fHE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WEFT, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing the 
Textile Industries of the United States. 


x HENRY G. LORD. 
GuiLtp & LORD, } Berream Lorp. 


Proprietors and Publishers. 


Henry G. KittTrepGe, Editor. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON : 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


THE BOURSE. 
NEW YORK 
140 Nassau Street. 


OFFICE, 


Portrait and Sketch of 
i. H. Hickman 


Khaki Cloth 

Legal Phases of Traste 

Cotton Mill Combination 
Manufacturers of Massachusetts 
Imports of Silk Manufacturers 

Wool Imports 

Paris Exposition Medals 

Cost of Cotton Production 

Cotton Crop for 1898-99 

The Perham Loom 

Angora Goat Husbandry 

Cultivation and Manufacture of Indigo 
Cotton Press Inventions . ‘ 
Texile Machinery in Italy and Austria 
Industrial Combinations 

Hosiery, Gloves and Underwear 
Mercerizing 

Cotton in Russia 

Export of Texile Machinery—England 


Cotton Department 
American Cotton Spinning Machi 
nery—Que stions and Answers —Jac 
quard Cards — Cotton Combing 
Figured Fabrics 


Subscription Price. 
$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada. 
2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 
3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement. 
(Postage is prepaid by publisher.) 
Remit by Express Money Order, Draft, 
Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


Entered at the Boston, a. Post Office as 
second-class mat 





Every paid up Subscriber will 
hereafter receive without 
extra charge 


THe Textite Wor.o’s Comp.erte Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE, 
400 pages with 19 maps 


Containing full information about al 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw Materials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 

Suit and Cloak Makers, 

Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from Pirst Hands. 


Special x" arterly issues are published in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 


Woolen Department 
Construction of Woven Fabrics—A 
Study of Fabric Structure —Worsted 
Dress Patterns 
Knitting Department 
Knit Goods Situation—A 
Device—Knitting in Colors—A New 
Way of Knittine Hosiery Latch 
Needle A tachment—A Pulling-Off 
Device—Cutting Fine Underwear 
Silk Department 
Short-hand Designing — Practical 
Manufacture of Silk Goods — Silk 
Trade in Lyons—Bleaching Silk 
Dyeing Departme nt 
Dying Recipes 129 to 144--New Dyes-- 
Process and Apparatus for Cleaning 
Wool 


Power Department 


Yarn Department 
Questions and Answers 
New Publications 
Industrial News 

Mill News 

Personal 

Special Advertisements 
Situations Wanted 
Textile Patents 


Pressing 
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Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, Special Partner. 


New York, - - 128 Duane St. 
Boston, - - - 60 Pearl St. 
Providence, -~ . 80So. Water St. 
Philadelphia, - 207 Chestnut St. 
Chicago , -  - = 207 Michigan St. 


Importers of Indigo 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


‘ CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
fo 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical invent 
No charge for preliminary advice. 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


ns and steam engineering 
Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exohange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma- 


chines, and Electricity 





List of Textile Patents. 


Essued August |, §%, 15, and 22. 
15909. 


629,909. Calvin E. 
York City, assignor 
Edgar ©. Fosburgh 


Apparel, Wearing. 
Fosburgh, New 
of one-half to 
Norfolk, Va. 

‘arding Machine. 630,479. 8S 
Brunn, Austria-Hungary. 

‘arding Engine. 631,022. Thomas R. 
Marsden, Oldham, England. 

‘arding Engines, Coiler-Head of. 631,319. 
Henry McDermott, Loweil, Mass. 
‘loth-Rest for Cloth Shearing Machines. 
630,969. Adna Brown, Springfield, Vt., 
assignor to the Parks & Woolson Ma- 

chine Co., same place. 

‘oir-Yarn Mats, Machine for Weaving. 
630,954. Kennedy Walker, London, 
England, assignor to the Wm. Good- 
acre & Sons, Limited, same place. 

Safety Device. 631,14 

B. Curtis, Chi 


muel Beran 


otton-Beater 
J.T Ward and John 
Mass. 


opee Falls, 
Yotton, etc., Apparatus for Compressing. 
630,369. George A. Lowry, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to the Planters Com- 
press Company, of West Virginia. 
Sotton Cleaner and Feeder. 631,030. JB. 
L. Smith, Birmingham, Ala., assign- 
or to the Smith Sons Gin and Ma- 
chine Company, same place. . 
Cotton-Openers, Grid-Bar for. 30,022. 
Abel T. Atherton, Warwick, R. I. 
Cotton-Opening Machines, Evening 
Mechanism for. 630,087. John W. Nas- 
mith, Manchester, England. 
Cotton Picking Machine. 631,373. 
J. Luce, Niantic, Conn. 
Cotton-Seed Linters and Gins, Roll-Box 
Adjusting Mechanism for. 631,293. 
Jefferson M. Gardner, New London, 
>t. 


Charles 


Cotton, Wool, Hair, etc., Press for. 
630,368, 630,370. George A. Lowry, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor direct and mesne 
assignments, to the Planters Com- 
press Company, of West Virginia. 

Dye, Lactic-Acid. 630,199. Carl Dreher, 
Nieder Ingelheim, Germany, assignor 
to C. H. Boehringer Sohn, same place. 


| BALL44.4.444.4.4 5548444444 

> DESIGNS 

5 TRADE-MARKS 
> AND COPYRIGHTS 
> OBTAINED 


> ADVICE AS TO PATENTABILITY 
> Notice in “Inventive Age” 
> Book “How to obtain Patents” 


> Charges moderate. No fee till patent is secured. 

5 Letters rity confidential. Address, 

E. G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
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Heddles, Machine for 
Eyes of. 630,874. 
Chemnitz, Ger., 
Guilleaume, 
Germany. 

Hose Knitted 
630,783. 
N. H. 

Jacquard 
Tony 


Making Middle 
Max A. Ficker, 
assignor to Felten & 
Mulheim-on-the-Rhine, 


Fabric for 
George E. Stevens, 


Hydraulic. 
Laconia, 
Card-Punching Device. 631,395. 

David, Lyons, France. 

Machine. 629,892. 

Chemnitz, Germany. 

Knitting Machine. 629,880. Daniel F. Sul- 
livan, Lowell, Mass., assignor to Dan- 
iel J. Murphy, same place. 

Knitting Machine. 630,784. George E. 
Stevens, Laconia, N. H., assignor to 
Frank E. Busiel, same piace. 

Lace Machines, 3obbin 
Maro V. Palmer, 
assignor to the 
Company, Jersey 
New York, N. Y. 

Lap Drawing and Doubling Machine. 
630,813. John T. Meats, Taunton, 
Mass., assignor to the Mason Machine 
Works, same place. 

Loom. 631,407. Hugh R. 
Ireland. 

Loom. 631,593. John H. 
Paterson, N. J., assignor 
to E. T. Mason & Co., 
City. 

Loom. 631,516. Remy Wilms, Barmen, 
Ger., assignor to Hermann Schroers, 
Krefeld, Germany. 

Loom. 630, 289. Randolph Crompton, 
Worcester, Mass., assignor to the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
same place. 

Loom. 11,762. Randolph Crompton and 
Horace Wyman, Worcester, Mass., 
(Re-issue), assignors to the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, same place. 


Knitting 
Donner, 


Hermann 


631, 472. 
Conn., 
Thread 
J., and 


for. 
Willimantic, 
American 
City, N. 


Ross, Belfast, 
Smallwood, 
of one-half 
New York 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


A WORD 
ABOUT LOOMS. 





Blanket Loom, No. 128. 


We have been loom builders for nearly 50 years. The name of Furbus 
is closely associated with the developement of the woolen loom in this coun 
try, and in the carpet trade our Murkland loom is used wherever the ingrai: 
carpetis made. We also make a specialty of looms for rugs. 

But don’t forget that we build other looms, notably blanket looms, and 
other looms for heavy goods, also narrow looms. 

Our pattern No. 128 is a strong, substantial loom of best material, and 
adapted, with modifications, to weave blankets, table covers, paper makers 
feltand heavy cloth. 

Our standard widths are 49, 92, 100 and 115 inches, reed space. 

Particulars of a loom 115 inches in the reed space: Revolutions to pick, 2 
picks per minute, 80; h. p., 1; floor space, 15x5 feet; weight, 2,300 pounds. 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


428-430 BOURSE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Shops, Twelfth and Market Sts., Camden, N. J. 








oom for Weaving Tufted “abrics. Plush Looms, Movable Piie-Guide for. 
631,233. T. M. Southwell and T. W. 631,561. Alfred Claviez, Leipsic, Ger 
Head, Bridgenorth, England. assignor to the Kunstweberei Claviez 
oom-Shuttle, Self Threading. 630,051. & Co., Gesellschaft mit Beschrankter 
Stephen M. Hamblin, Central Falls, Haftung, same place. 
R. IL., assignor to the New Shuttle Quilling Machine. 631,552. R. Atherts 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. Paterson, N. J. 
oom Shuttle Threader. 631,045. Cyrille Ribbon Looms, Glass-Beam Bracket for 
Lamothe, Manchester, N. H. 629,831. William W. Uhlinger, Pater 
ooms, Apparatus for Operating Change son, N. J. 
Mechanism of. 631,560. Alfred Cla- Ring-Spinning and Doubling Frames 
viez, Leipsic, Germany, assignor to Traveler for Rings of. 631,342. Henry 
the Kunstweberei Claviez & Com- Tetlow, Manchester, England. 
pany, Gesellschaft mit Beschrankter Shuttle for Looms. 630,798. A. Aubs 
Haftung, same place. Woonsocket, R. I., assignor to the 
,ooms, sack Box-Plate for. 630,097. Draper Company, Portland, Me., and 
James H. Northrop, Tustin, Cal., as- Hopedale, Mass. 
signor to the Draper Company, Port- Spindle-Bearing. 629,954. Joseph W. Co! 
ind, Me., and Hopedale, Mass. lins, Pawtucket, R. I. 
ooms, Binder for. 631,237. Henry Talks, Spindle, Electrically 
Paterson, N. J., assignor of one-half Henrv ; 
» Wm. Melvin, same place. : 
ooms Let-Off Mechanism for. 631,430. Spinning Frame. 631.524. Daniel B 
Charles F. Perham, Lowell, Mass. Jenks, Pawtucket, R. I., assignor to 
Looms, Shuttle-guard for. 630,263. the Fales & Jenks Machine Co., same 
Joshua B. Newell, Georgiaville, R. I. place. 


Driven. 630,567 
B. Sawyer, Newton, and Ru 
sell Robb. Concord, Mass. 


voms, Thread-Parter for. 630,236. Cal- Spinning-Ring. 630,584, John Booth 
vin L. Joy, Lowell, Mass., assignor to Central Falls, R. I. 
the Draper Company, Portland, Me., 
nd Hopedale, Mass. 

ooms, Warp Stop-Motion for. 630,096. son, N. J. 


Twisting-Machines, Feeding Mechanism 
for. ‘629,940. Joseph E. Tynan, Pater 


James H. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., 
ssignor to the Draper Company, 
same place and Portland, Me. 

Machine for Folding Faobrics. 630,189, 
Andre Davuergne, Lyons, Francs 

Mercerizing, Process of. 629,780. Paul 
Dosne, Aglie, Italy. 

Organzine Spinner. 631,563. Jos. Duffy : 
Paterson, N. J Continued on page 140.) 


Warping and Beaming Machine. 630,611 
Charles H. Knapp, Paterson, N. J. 
Warp Stop-Motion for Looms 631,240 
631,242, 631,243, 631,244. Horace Wyma! 
Worcester, Mass., assignor to the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Work 

same place, 
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XVII. 


H. H. Hickman. 


One of the not the 
prominent manufacturer of 
fabrics in the South today is H. H. 
Hickman, of Augusta, Ga. Mr. Hick- 
man has attained the age of eighty-one 


most, if most, 


cotton 


years, and has felt that it was time to 
give up active participation in all bus 
iness affairs, and consequently has re 
cently resigned the office of president 
of the 
Company, located near Augusta, Ga., 


Graniteville Manufacturing 
in South Carolina. 

Mr. 
and has lived in that State all his life. 
Hle followed the 
in Augusta for 


Hickman was born in Georgia, 


mercantile business 
twenty-seven years, 
when he took hold of cotton manufac- 
turing, and has been closely identified 
with it for the last thirty-one years. 
When Mr. Hickman took charge of 
the Graniteville Manufacturing Co.'s 
mills, 31 years ago, the machinery and 
real estate were in a dilapidated con- 
dition, with a debt of $50,000 and with- 
out any funds and with no credit. The 
first year the mills used 5,536 bales of 
producing 6,982,691 
The stock was then sell- 


cotton, yards of 
poor goods. 
ing at 60 cents on the dollar. 

that time Mr. Hickman has 
paid the stockholders $1,800,000 in div- 
idends, and paid $160,000 as a stock 
dividend to reduce the capital stock 
from $716,000 to $600,000, as at that 
time the capital stock was more than 


Since 


the value of the property. 

He paid $20,000 to perfect titles to 
the property, paid $31,000 to educate 
the children of the operatives, and de 
livered to the U. §. 
representatives, $20,000 worth of goods 


Government, or its 


which was due under contract to the 
and $60,000 


the first 25 


government, 
During 


confederate 


cotton war tax. 


SEPTEMBER, 1899. No. 2 


5° 


years Mr. Hickman expended on the 
Graniteville $250,000, 
and Mill, 
which cost $361,512.24. 


that 


mills’ property 


presented the Vaucluse 


Since time, from 1893-1899, he 
expended on improvements $44,056.77, 
and paid for $145,- 


376.29. 


new machinery 
During the last fiscal year the Gran- 
iteville Mfg. Co. consumed 15,332 bales 


cotton, 
of cloth. 
$150 and worth $200. 


producing 20,756,820 yards 


The stock is selling today at 
Mr. Hickman’s resignation of the 
Manu- 
facturing Company, at its last annual 


presidency of the Graniteville 
meeting, was the subject of heartfelt 
regret, the stockholders of the 
pany fully realizing that the success 


com- 


of the mills has been almost wholly 
due to his eminent services, his wise 
counsel, and untiring interest in 
moting their welfare. As a 
the appreciation in 


pro- 
mark of 
which the stock- 
holders hold Mr. Hickman, a commit- 
tee of three was appointed at the an- 
nual meeting to purchase a silver ser- 
vice, having a suitable inscription, 
which has been presented to him as a 


testimonial of regard. 





Notes on Carbonizing Woolen Cloth. 


Spennrath concludes an exhaustive 
article on this subject in the Leipziger 
Monatschrift with the following sum- 


mary remarks:—For carbonizing with 
acidity of 3 


suffices in all 


sulphurie acid an per 


cent. by weight cases. 


Of bisulphate of soda 5 per cent. by 
weight of the carbonizing bath should 
be used. Chloride of magnesia, even 
in quantities of 10 per cent., acts im- 
perfectly. Fluid hydrochlorie acid is 
Chloride of 


ecarbonizer, the 


to be entirely rejected. 


aluminium is’ a bad 
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more so as the deposited hydrate is 
hard to remove, and as this re-agent 
by no means offers throughout the ad- 
vantage of not impairing the colors. 


The same concentration suffices for 
heavy and light goods, but heavy 
goods should be steeped longer. Lro- 


longed steeping has no bad effect oa 


the fabric. Stains and tendering in 
the carbonizing stove occur only if 


the cloth is not sufficiently dried be- 


fore hanging, so as to prevent any 


movement of the acid. Carbonizing 
machines which keep the fabric movy- 
time nevertheless, 


ing all the are, 


safer than hanging. It is better to 
employ a weaker acid at higher teim- 
perature than to proceed vice versa. 
With sulphuric and 
100 deg. C. are sufficient. 


bisulphate 
Chloride of 
deg. C. at 


acid 
magnesia demands 130 
least. Bisulphate of soda gives the 
best white; chloride of magnesia and 


of alumina produces gray and dull 
color. On washing with soda the 


goods should be entered straight away 
into the alkali, and not previously into 
The bath should be kept cool 
and taken as large as possible. Am- 
monia must not be used. Water drops 
may injure the carbonized dry goods 
by evolution of heat. This is most 
sulphurie acid and 
with bisulphste 


water. 


pronounced with 
aluminium chloride; 
they are harmless. 

The felting capacity is improved by 
carbonization with sulphuric acid and 
bisulphate; salts developing hydro- 
chlorie acid, in larger quantities, act 
unfavorably. 





Attachment te a Lapping Machine. 


7 


W. J. Hurley, Kimesville, N. C., has 
invented a device which it is thought 
have much favorable irfluence 
upon the economy of carding cotton. It 


will 


is a well-known fact that a large per- 
centage of the troubles of carding and 
spinning cotton can he traced to the 
sticking and splitting of laps on the 
carding machine. Mr. Hurley, the in- 
ventor and patentee of the above de- 


most 


vice, is regarded as one of the 
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successful mill superintendents in the 
South, being thoroughly practical and 
thoughtful. Tle has been observing for 
a number of years the troubles arising 
from the causes just mentioned, and 
in his efforts to overcome them, he has 
succeeded beyond his expectations, in 
producing a device, which, we are in- 
formed, insures smooth, even laps, that 
will unwind from start to finish with 
out sticking or splitting. It has been 
in successful operation in some of the 
best nills in North Carolina, to which 


reference can be made by anyone 


wishing to investigate the merits of 


the invention. ‘The device is simple in 
construction, durable, and can be ob 
tuined at a small cost, and can be eas 
ily attached to any lapping machine, 


without involving any change. 





of the present controv- 
and mill circles as to 
the merits of the round bales in re- 
spect to fire and water risks, the Plan- 
ters’ Compress Co. submits the fol- 
lowing figures of a water test in sub- 
stantiation of its claim that the “Low- 
ry bale” will not absorb water: One 
of its bales was sunk in the Taunton 
river for a period of 72 hours. During 
the first 24 hours the cotton and the 
covering took up seven pounds of 
water: during the second 24 hours it 
took up four pounds more; during the 
third 24 hours it took up three pounds 
more, making 14 pounds in all. The 
bale was then set out in the open air, 
and during the first twenty-four hours 
ten pounds of the water evaporated, 
thus showing that little or no water 
penetrated below the surface of the 
hale, 


Apropos 


ersy in cotton 


--Apparently the first fulling-mill in 
the colonies was erected as early as 
1645, in the village of Rowley, Mass 


—McMaster writes that the colonial 
New Englander, for the Sabbath and 
state occasions, “had a suit of broad- 
cloth or corduroy which lasted him a 
and was at length  be- 
queathed, little the worse 
with his cattle and 


lifetime, 
for wear, 
his farm, to his 


son. 








KHAKI CLOTH 


KUAKI CLOTH. 


On August 19, the United States 


eoverment advertised for sealed pro 


posals in triplicate, to be received and 


then opened on the 28th of the same 


month, for supplying and delivering 


500,000 yards of khaki material. Blank 


' 


proposals were to be found at the of 
quartermasters at New 
Philadelphia, 


The government reserved 


fices of the 
York, Boston, 
and Atlanta. 

the right to reject any and all propos- 


Chicago 


als, or any part thereof. 

We have in former issues referred in 
these columns to this material as a 
comparatively new product to our tex 
tile manufactures, with special refer 
ence to the Clothing of the army. to be 
made up into garments for the tropical 
regions. The 
clothed in this fabrie for a number of 


gritish army has been 


years. The origin of the word is some 
what obscure, but is thought to be de- 
rived from the name of a plant known 
grown in the East Indies. 
this origin. 


as khaki, 
We are unable to 
therefore, for the 


verify 
and, time being, 
must accept the tradition without com 
ment. The khaki plant is 
snid to have some of the characteris 
flax, producing a fabric of a 
As the supply of this 


so-called 


ties of 
brownish color. 
material has been inadequate to meet 
the wants of the British army, 4 ma 
terial in imitation of it has been made 
from cotton, and the name of khaki ap 
plied to it, the color being obtained 
from dyes of a peculiar brownish or 
tan tint. after the 
ment of our war with Spain, experi 
made up 


Soon commence 


mental lots of this cloth were 
into garments for our soldiers in the 
West Indies, some of it of foreign and 
some of domestic manufacture. 

In the circular of instructions to bid- 
to the government 


ders, in response 


proposals, as above noted, preference 
is declared in favor of the material of 
domestie production, or manufacture, 
conditions of quality and price (includ 
ing the price of foreign production, or 
manufacture, and duty thereon) being 
equal. No samples, it is declared, 
would he considered which did not sus- 


tain a strength test of 85 pounds, or 


upwards, in the filling, and 125 pounds 


in the warp to weigh from seven to 
eight ounces per yard, 28 inches width. 
The color must be absolutely fast, and 
stand the 


chemical and other tests furnished by 


able to prescribed several 


the government. These tests are of 


especial interest to our readers, and 
are as follows. 
iodine; 25 


For sizing: 16 grains 
grains iodine of potassium; 6 oz. water. 
Put couple of drops on material. If 
there is any sizing in the goods (starch) 
it will turn black or purple: if not it 
will be the natural color of the liquid. 
For boil in 
and 


soda 


color: Ist, strong soap 


water ten minutes; 2nd, boil in 


and water ten minutes: 3rd. 


Steep one hour in peroxide of hydro- 
gen, 10 vols. strength. . 

Special stress is laid upon the neces- 
n the fabric. It will 
that the 
that 
and 125 pounds for 
Much of the 


which has been 


sity of strength 


be noted above required 


Strength is one will stand 85 
pounds for filling, 
the warp. domestic 
khaki, furnished the 
government, will stand a strength test 
and 128 


pounds in the warp, and some a test of 


of 66 peunds in the filling, 
57 pounds in the filling, and some 148 


pounds in the warp. The proportion 
of strength will thus be seen is not a 
satisfactory one to meet the require- 
ments of the government. The foreign 


goods which were purchased during 
the Spanish war withstood a test of 85 
pounds in the filling, and 133 pounds in 
the warp. 
There has been considerable com- 
plaint, on the part of the government. 
of contractors 


making garments and 


seanting the supply of cloth. This was 
found te be a necessity on the part of 
the contractors, if any profit was to be 
The last 
award for garments made from khaki 


made in filling the contract. 


was 36 cents for the coats and 30 cents 


for trousers, though some of the con- 


tracts were closed at 45 cents for the 


former and 39 cents for the latter. 


There is a strong possibility, how- 


ever, that the government will be ob 


liged to seek foreign sources for the 


supply of khaki cloth, as an injunetion 


has been placed upon a number of 
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American manufacturers, prohibiting 


them from finishing the goods accord 


ing to the process in use, necessary to 
complete the fabric in a proper 
The that 


opened last month were much smaller 


man 


ner. bids, therefore, were 


in number than was expected, only ten 
bidders competing to supply this cloth. 
The 


the owners of the 


injunction has been obtained by 


English and Ameri 


can patents, restraining the United 
States Finishing Company and others 
from using the preparation necessary 
the of the 
oft 
United States 


to 


te complete manufacture 
cloth. 
that the 


pany 


One the consequences is, 


Finishing Com 


has refused take any more 


orders until the pending injunction is 


} 


removed, or the question brought to an 


issue. As bidders are required to fur- 


nish bonds for the completion of their 
contract, some have been unwilling to 
bid with a possibility of not 


the 


place any 
able 
patents 


contract. 
Reid & 
in 


being to complete 


These are owned 


of 
-ountry of late 


by 


Thorpe, both whom have been 


this looking after their 


interests. 





LEGAL PHASES OF TRUSTS. 
Public opinion on the legal phases 


affecting so-called trusts is being 
formed, though at present everything 
is in a very satisfactory condition, due 
the 
that are put into motion. It 
the 


the 


schemes 
will take 

of 
and 


to the novelty of various 


several years before nature 


trusts, and extent 
of 


aifairs of the country, is fully under 


these 


potency their relation to the business 


stood. TLegislation and court decisions 


will be required before their statys 


Many of these 


meets publie approval. 


trusts will undoubtedly have their 
stock represented in the various money 
exchanges and more or less dealings 
be had 
great uncertainty as to the true value 
of these of their 
somewhat character of pre- 
and common. It is due to the 
that all that 


have their shares listed should be com- 


will in their shares. There is 


shares on account 
complex 
ferred 
investing public trusts 
pelled to give regular reports concern- 


ing their financial standing and these 


WORLD 


reports should be audited by outsid: 
experts, as is done in Great Britain, fo 
example, where every industrial com 
pany must not only submit reports of 
its operations and financial condition 
but the 


accountant 


must present with it verifica 


tion of some _ outside 


These latter are selected by the stock 
holders, and not by the company’s 
officials. 

here is going to be some vexatious 
annoyances to corporations that do 
business in one state and work under a 
charter secured in another state, under 
in New 
West Virginia. 
An important source of trouble will be 


that relating to liability of taxation. A 


such laws as are in vogue 


Jersey, Delaware and 


case of this kind has already arisen in 
the of New York, 
corporation that doing 

that State, but 
ing under a charter obtained under the 


State affecting a 


is business 
wholly within operat- 
laws of West Virginia, which permits 


the corporation to do business any- 


where. The point in question relates 
which forms im 
the the 


value on which the capital of the cor- 


to the good will, an 


portant part of assets and 


poration is based. It appears that the 
New York law provides that every cor- 
poration organized under the laws of 
any other state, but doing business in 
New York, shall pay taxes in the same 
manner as domestic corporations are 
that 
will 
New 


sub 


The contention is, 
the 
taxable under 
but 


obliged to do. 
good 


the 


the capital based on 
not be 
State should be 
to the West 


where the charter was obtained. 


should 
York 
ject 


laws, 
of Virginia, 
This 


has been decided by the Court of Ap- 


laws 


peals as being unjust and inequitable 


to the domestic corporations, which 


a tax on this part 
decided 
effect that the good will of a business 


are required to pay 


of the capital. This court in 
cannot be disassociated from the busi 
ness itself and allowed to reside in a 
but if 


any status at all, it must of necessity 


different place, good will has 
be at the place where the business is 
earried on. 

The subject of trusts and combina- 
tions of serious discussion, 


was one 


quite recently, among judges, states- 
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meeting of the 
held at 


As one of the speakers said: 


men and lawyers, at a 


\merican Bar Association, 
Ruffalo, 
Che problems, legal and political, that 
ire the 


ind likely to 


most absorbingly 
lead to 


making and 


important 
far-reaching re- 
law statute 


sults in con- 


struction are those incident to so-called 
trusts, pools and combinations in man- 
The 
seems to be to 
the 
that 
from 


ufacture, commerce and trade. 
difficulty 
that 


objectionable trust or 


legislative 


draw the line should divide 
monopoly 
laws of trade 
the 


productiv e of 


defies the natural 


the desirable corporation or con- 
centration of capital 


good result. To strike down the one 
and not cripple the other is no easy 
task for the law maker. Concentration 
is the order of the day. Industries of 
importance and enterprises of magni 
tude can only be carried on with suc- 
cess by bringing together that aggre- 
gation of capital and limitation of per- 
sonal liability permissible in the crea- 


tion called a corporation.” 





COTTON MILL COMBINATION. 
At present writing, there are several 
schemes being discussed for combining 
the cotton mills of the country, espe 
cially the prini cloth mills, under one 
corporate organization and manage 
Whether any 


will be carried through to embrace any 


ment, one of the plans 
large number of mills, other than those 
in Fall River, is extremely problemati 
cal, and not likely tobe consummated at 
although one of the schemes at 
that 


onee, 
least entertains the idea this can 


be made feasible, requiring a capital 


of $150,000,000. 
the Fall River 


remarkably good 


It would seem that 


cotton mills offer a 
opportunity for any plan of this kind, 
the similarity of the 


because of pro 


them, and because of 
We do not 


any combination that looks so feasible. 


duets made by 


their contiguity. know of 
The names of the real principals in the 
fully 
but the connection of that of the presi 


financial deals are not known, 


dent of the American Cotton Company 


with one of them seems to be within 


the natural order of things. His con- 


cern in it, of course, would be the se- 
curing of a consumptive demand for 
the round bale made by his company. 
This 


the mills of Fall River, would promote 


demand, if general even among 


very materially the interests of this 


company. 

There has been for some time, as our 
readers well know, a sort of trustee- 
ship existing, representing a majority 
of the print cloth mills in Fall River, 
for the purchase of materials and the 
selling of the manufactured product. 
This has worked most satisfactorily to 
all concerned, in giving the market a 


greater stability. There is a proposi- 


tion, in case none of these consolida- 


tion schemes is carried through; 


to the effect of putting the control of 
the sale of the four prominent stand- 
the Fall 
into the hands of a 


ard roods 
Mills, 


mittee, or 


made by River 


selling com- 
trustees; in other words ex- 
tending the 


scope of the existing ar- 


rangement. The plan gives to the sell- 


ing committee control of all goods of 


plain weave, 35 inches wide or less. 
So much opposition was offered to the 
inclusion of 
39 inch 


that 


the standard wide goods, 
64x64s 
included in 


These wide goods are 


68x72s and 38% inch 


these makes are not 
the agreement. 
quite largely made in the South, and it 
was held that the manufacturers here 
would be embarrassed in competition 


with the Southern manufacturers if 
the wide goods were included. 

The local syndicate, or selling com- 
now controls four varieties of 
28 inch, 64x64s, 28 inch 64x60s, 

27 Re- 


27 inch 64x60 and 27 
cent large sales by local manufacturers 


mittee, 
goods, 
inch 56x56s. 
of 28 inch 56x56s at prices actually 
lower than the syndicate price for 27 
inch 56x56s, has been the subject of 
These 28 inch 
56x56s formed formerly quite a stand- 
The 
at a lower price, to say 


much adverse criticism. 


ard in the manufacturing here. 


sale of them 


nothing of basis, than the syndicate 


price for 27 inch 56x56s, is considered 
to have been an infringement upon the 
control given-to the selling committee. 


These sales have hurried on the move- 
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ment to extend the control of the com 
mittee. 

of the that have been 
offered for the shares of the Fall River 
to the 


but if 


Some prices 


stock, look outsider re- 


mills’ 


markabty high, they represent 


the true value, then the conclusion is 


at once arrived at that the mills’ prop- 


erties are worth more than the hereto- 


fore popular estimate, being from $15 


to $25 per share above the last quoted 
As near as we can fig- 
the 


market price. 
offers have been made for 
stock of thirty with a 
combined capital of over $18,000,000. 
There is trepidation 
among the of 
Fall River, for fear that they will lose 
in the 
the 


To quiet feelings of this kind, 


ure, 


corporations, 


considerable 


treasurers and banks 


their positions first instance, 


and business in second instance. 
the pro 
moters have let it be known that they 
favor the plan of allowing the indivi 
dual financiering of the mills to remain 
as it is, and to utilize the local banking 
eapital as ‘heretofore. But any prom 
ises of this kind are easily and quickly 
favor it. 
this kind 


forgotten, should conditions 
Some plausible promise of 
has seemed necessary, in order to allay 
the opposition that has been developed 
to 


220,000 


is hardly he 
that the 
that are now paid to about 35 treasur- 
be to 


rather 


in some quarters. It 
presumed, however, 


allowed go on as it is, 
that effort 
made to save a very large portion of 


ers will 


but some will be 


this expenditure. 





MANUFACTURES OF MASSACAU- 

SETTS. 
The Massachusetts Bureau of Sta 
tistics of Labor has just issued its an 
nual statistics of Massachusetts manu 
factures for the year 1898, from which 
have taken those relating to the 
textile 


comparative features that many of our 


we 


industries, as presenting some 


readers will appreciate. 


not be under- 
of the textile 


but a 


These statistics must 
as being a 


this State, 


stood census 


industries in presen- 
tation from returns made by identical 
establishments in the yvearsof 1897and 
1898, for purely comparative purposes. 


WORLD 


In this respect only are they to be con 
of 
eall attention 


value. It be well t 
to the 


herewith 


sidered may 


term “capital in 


vested,”’ as used, as 


not 
meaning-merely cash capital or 
but 


capil 
tal stock, as including all legiti 
mate forms of capital devoted to pro 
duction. 

soFuyueo1ad 


‘suo Ssouisng§ 
jo uopsodoig 
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Bisdg ul skeq jo 
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PERCENTAGE 


‘pung osuedxy 
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RG cx 


“ 


All Industries . 


nit Goods 


“ 


Worsted goods, 


Carpets 
Cotton G 
Woolen Goo 


In order to show how these tabulat 
ed statistics should be considered, we 
give the following calculations as an 
the 


example relating te manufacture 


of cotton goods, 
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$88,374,733 
47,294,087 


alue of goods made 


ess value of stock used 


dustrial product $41,080,646 
Paid in wages $26,294,240 

Plus profit and 

14,786,406—$41,080,646 


it will 


expense fund 
Comparing these two years, 
be noted that the proportion of 
ness done varied but very little, being 
the 
1898, 


busi- 


somewhat less with woolen and 


worsted industries in and some 
what more in the cotton and knit goods 
industries for that 
spect, the textile industries compared 


the 


year. In this re- 


very favorably with amount of 


business done by other industries of 


The average yearly earn 
but 


the State. 


the operatives varied 
slightly in the two years. 


the 


ings of 
These condi 
tions affected all of statistical 
items that are herewith presented. It 
will be observed that labor secures the 
larger percentage of the industrial pro- 
duct, which represents the value added 
material in the course of 


to the raw 


manufacture. 





IMPORTS OF SILK M.NUFAC- 
TURES. 


The Silk Association of America 
was never in a more efficient condition 
than it is at present, under the excel 
len? management of its present secre- 
Allen. Mr. Allen has 


work of the 


Franklin 
introduced into the 
ciation, some important innovations af 

the silk industry, 
its status as related 


tary, 
ASSO 
fecting espe 
cially 
importations and the effect of foreign 
Mr. Allen 
his statistics of imports of silk manu- 
factures in a that they 
easily analyzed and understood, with 
reference to tariff 
According ‘to the statistical re 
Mr. Allen, for the 
months ending June 30, 1899, 
amount of silk imports entered for im 
mediate consumption and withdrawals 


to foreign 


competition. has classified 


way ean be 


present Classifica 
tions. 
twelve 
the 


ports of 


warehouse, amounted to an in 


voice value of $22,264,757. If 


mates of the net value of our domestic 


from 
our esti 


silk manufactures are correct, this im- 
portation represents one-fourth of the 


consumptive demand of the American 
people. assuming, of course, that all of 
the domestic product is consumed in 
this country. he above value of im- 
($22,264,757) 


and a 


ports represents, with 


duties paid fair profit to the 


value to consumers of 


$40,000,000. 


importers, a 


$35.000.000 to Our = silk 
manufacturers have yet a large field to 
the domestic demand. 


cover, to meet 


There is still an opportunity for them 


in the manufacture of piece goods, 
especially fabrics dyed in the thread or 
yarn, more particularly blacks contain- 
ing more than 45 per cent. in weight 
of silk, and of fabrics dyed in the piece, 
or boiled off, which constituted over 40 
per cent. of the value of the imports of 


silk 


quards, for 


including jac- 
The 
average duty paid on the importations 
of silk 1898-99, re- 


duced to an ad valorem rate, was 54.03 


piece goods, not 


the last fiscal year. 


manufactures for 


per cent, 





WOOL IMPORTS. 


seen in the accompanying 
the 


foreign wool! entered for consumption 


As will he 


statistics, showing quantity of 
into the United States during the fiscal 
vear of 1898-99, very little of class one 
and class two wools were thus entered, 
the larger portion consisting of class 
three wool, used for carpets. Though 
the last fiscal 


first 


imported 
13,000,000 


there were 


vear about pounds of 
merino blood 


little in 


that with 
the amount 
quantity that 


Heavy 


wool, or 


class 


in it, figured but 


the entered into con- 


sumption. drafts were made 


upon this class of wool in warehouse, 


for exportation, as the foreign market 
offered more inducements than our 
The result has been 
that 


have 


domestic market. 


that foreign merino wools have 


heen sold in our markets been 
chiefly 
ported prior to the passage of the pres- 


The 


wools as represented in 


taken from wools that were im- 


ent tariff law. consumption of 


carpet these 
statistics has been about equal to the 
amount imported. 

The country whence most of the im 
the last 
next in order 


ports of wool came during 


fiscal year was China; 
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was Russia, chiefl) the Black Sea 
the next the 


Kingdom, chiefly Scotland, all consist- 


from 


region; and from United 


ing mostly of class three wools. A 


the im 
the 
ship 


very considerable portion of 


ports of merino wool came from 


Argentine Republic, by direct 
ment. The 


us chiefly 


Australasia 
through the 


merinos from 
reached 
kets of 


mar 
England. 


Quantity of Foreign Wool Entered for Con 
sumption during the fiscal year 1808-09.~ 
Class 1 
In warehouse, June 
30, 18W8—Lbs. 
Net imports, 1898-99 
»s , : 1,403,183 1,946,6877 60,974,423 


Class2. Class3 


25,688,210 204,078 34.547.076 


27,091,398 2,150,765 05,521 499 

In warehouse, June 
30, 1899—Ibs. 
Consumption, 


9#9—Ibs. 


17,966,179 . 169,451 
1808. - 


30.186, 3038 


1,125,214 1,981,314 65,335,196 


PARIS EXPOSITION MEDALS. 


The medal which the 


ities will give to deserving exhibitors. 


French author 


will be of bronze, 2 1-16 inches in diam 


eter and is the the 


sculptor, M. Georges Lemaire. 


work of French 
It con 
sists of a female figure, modeled in 
considerable relief, holding in her right 
hand a branch, while with herleft hand 
she sustains an airy bitofdrapery. The 
wording is 


simply “l'Exposition de 


Paris,” and the sun, with convention 


alized rays at her left, has the figures 
“1900” imprinted across it. The figure 
is seated on the capital of a column, 
which is almost hidden by the ample 
foids of the drapery, which are excel- 
lently handled. At her feet is a scroll, 
a palette and a lyre, typifying the fine 
arts. 

The reverse of the medal is made up 
ot a cartouche, which is to receive the 
name of the recipient. At one side and 
secured by a banderole is a sheaf, pre- 
sumably of corn, typifying agriculture. 
Relow, at the centre, is an airship, at 
its right is a telegraph pole and at the 
left a battle-ship bristling with fight- 
ing tops, conning towers and turrets. 
The lower part of the composition is 
made up by the usual cogwheels, anvil, 
governor, etc. There is also a camera, 
telephone, a globe, books and an alem- 
bie. 


The United States Consul at Ma 
chester, England, has recently sent 

the Washingto 
statistics showing the exports of « 

from that dis 
trict to this country, for the first six 
the 


statistics, 


State Department, 


ton yarn, velvets, etc., 


months of current year. ro 
that, 
this period, 1,039,304 pounds of cott 
yarn, and 6,678,181 yards of cotton ve! 
The char 


ter and value of these goods were 


these we observe 


vets, ete. were exported. 
given. 


During the there 
311,715 


which ca 


past year, 


rived in this country im 


grants, 74 per cent. of 
from Italy, Austria-Hungary and Rus 
This the 


our immigration for several years pas 


has been character 


sia. 


and utilized as common laborers 
mines and on public works, wher 


most menial labor is required. 


The available supply of cultivated 
silk having never been in excess of 
the demand, have bee 
sought for it both in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. 


substitutes 


In all fabrics made for apparel 
the insatiable demand for novelty is 
a tyrannizing and coercive influence, 
diminishing the success of those who 
fail to supply it. 





THE COST OF COTTON PRODUC. 
TION. 

Henry G. the 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange, states 

that a fail 

average cost all around for the cotton 


Hester, secretary of 


in his late annual report 
crop of last season was 4.88 cents per 
pound. This the 


whether this covers the cost of prodi 


raises question, 
tion of cotton, or whether it is a suth 
cient money return to the planters to 
warrart them to continue its cultiva 
tion on such an extensive scale as has 
been done in late years. The cost of 
problem that has never 
heen settled with any kind of satisfac- 
tion, as a part of the agricultural sys 
tem of the South. It 


cotton is a 


ean hardly be 





COTTON CROP 


considered a profitable crop at any- 


thing near five cents a pound, when 
taken alone, but when 


with other crops, it 


taken in con- 


pection offers so 


many attractive pecuniary features 
that it is doubtful if any price -would 
cause planters not to cultivate it. As 
an exclusive crop, it may be consid- 
ered a failure, but in conjunction with 
others, it may be regarded as a suc 
cess. 

Not long since the New York Finan 
one of its 


cial Chronicle asserted in 


editorials, substantiated by advices 


from trustworthy sources in the 
South, that cotton planting was a bet 
ter business now at five cents a pound 
than it 


cents, and an instance was given of a 


was some years ago at ten 
planter who recently sold his crop for 
$12,000, all of which represented clear 
profit, his cotton seed and other crops 
The 


planter in 


paying his expenses and keep. 


method pursued by the 


question was not disclosed, but it is 


assumed that he made a judicious ap 
plication of fertilizers to his land, the 
use of been clearly 


which, it has 


demonstrated, is a profitable invest 


ment. This matter was very compre 
hensively gone into, in 1896, by the De 
Agriculture These in- 
that 


instances the 


partment of 


vestigations show though in 


sdine few losses of 
planters who use fertilizers to a large 
amonnt were considerable, in the ma- 
jority of cases the profitable returns 
were large. Much, of course, deperids 
upon the soil and season, and the judi- 
cious 


application of the fertilizer 


used. There is such a thing as using 


too rauch 


COTTON CROP FOR 1898-99. 


Henry G. 
New 


Hester, secretary of the 


Orleans Cotton Exchange, has 


just issued his annual report 
United 
for the year ending August 31, 
11,274,840 
over the crop of the previous year of 
74,846 bales. 


entirely to Texas, where the yield ex- 


giving 
the cotton crop of the States 
1899, at 
increase 


bales, shoWing an 


The excess was confined 


cecded that of any previous season, 


that of all 


States put 


crop exceeded 
Gulf 


‘To the planter, however, the year las 


The Texas 
the other together. 
not been a satisfactory one in money 
returns, due to the inferior character 
and large production of the crop, cre- 
ating a surplus, that could be moved 
only at a low price. As near as can be 
estimated, a fair average price for the 
last 4.88 
per pound, which comes very close to 
The 


crop, last season, was the largest ever 


crop this season was cents 


the cust of production. cotton 


produced in the United States, but its 


money value was a trifle less than the 


‘op of 1893-94, which was but two- 


thirds in size. The cotton planters re- 


ceived for their 1897-98 crop $50,.000,- 


last season's 
that the 


75.000 


000 more than for their 


crop, notwithstanding latter 


was larger by nearly bales. 


The average gross weight of the crop 
per bale for 1898-99 was 513.86 pounds. 
The current season starts with an un- 


The 


connected 


usually large stock on hand. 


most interesting feature 
with the cotton industry is that relat- 
ng to the South, and the increase in 


consumption of the mills in that see- 


tion. There is no apparent disposition 


to invest in new mills outside of the 
amount of 
North 


remaining 


South. This is noted in the 
mill 


and South, the 


takings of cotton in the 
former 
about the same as that of the- previ- 
cus year, while the latter was nearly 
Nearly all of the 
full time the past 


six per cent. greater. 
Southern mills ran 
year, 
and 


note 26 


and many of them operated day 
statistics 
added 


were 


night. Mr. Hester’s 


mills as having been 


57 mills 
The 


ber of cotton spindles in operation in 


during the year, while 


in the course of erection. num- 
the South is given at 2,999,646, against 
5,680,741 year. The number of 
104,446. Much of the 


increase in the number of spindles is 


last 

looms given is 
due to additions to old mills. The ay- 
erage consumption per spindle of the 
last 
stated at 162.51 pounds. 


Southern mills for season is 
The progress 
in the cotton industry in the South for 
the past ten years is to be noted in the 
consumption of cotton, the 


being over 900,000 bales. 


increase 
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The Perham Loom, 


Charles F. Mass., 


is the inventor of a decided improve- 


Perham, I.owell, 


ment in picker-operating mechanism 

We recently had the satis- 
faction of examining this mechanism, 
Per- 
ham has invented, that give promise 


for looms. 


together with others which Mr. 


of being generally adopted, and as 


these extreme variations in speed, we 
were unable to detect any irregularity 
in the number of picks to the inch in 
the cloth. Much of this is due to a 
device which we are unable to illus- 
trate at this time, by means of which 
the shuttle is gripped by a binder hay 
ing a wooden guide piece, the grip be 
ing graduated to fit the requirements 
of the case as the shuttle enters the 


























Tati VERHAM LOU «,. 


\. Break lever of the let-off. 
‘. Crank shaft 

( Picking mechanism. 

wY. Break for letting off warp. 


marking an advance in the mechani- 
cal art of weaving, especially in the 
matter of enabling a loom to weave at 
a most rapid rate without any appar 
ent increase in the strain upon either 
the warp or the weft. The loom is 
capable of running under varying 
from 150 to 300 


chauging the effi 


speeds, picks per 


ininute, without 
ciency of the picking oticn or stop 
ping the loom by reason of any abnor- 


mal fiight of the shuttle. Even with 


Picker stick. 
Warp tension spring 
Harness cam. 


box and afterwards finally released 
just in time to permit the picker stick 
to send the shuttle back to the oppo 
site box. 

This loom, showing the picker oper 
ating mechanism, is illustrated, here 
with, for the first time. As will be 
noted in the illustration of the loom, 
Fig. 1, the picking mechanism is oper- 
shaft B. 


medium of 


ated direct from the crank 
instead of through the 


a separate cam shaft. The lay is also 
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operated by the crank shaft, through 
the medium of the usual or suitable 
connecting means. 

The picking mechanism is to be seen 
at C, which is brought out in detail in 
Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 

Keyed upon the crank shaft, by 
means of a set screw, or it may be by 
a spline, or other means, is a bracket 
extending be 


“, journaled in and 


tween the arms b b, of which is a 


short shaft or pin ¢, supporting the 
wiper d, which is adapted to be moved 
from side to side thereon between the 
arms b b. The form of the wiper here 


shown is a wheel, adapted to rotate 
upon the shaft c, as well as to slide 
" longitucinally thereon. At f, on the 
bracket a, is fulcrumed a lever e, hav 
ing one end loosely engaged witi acol 
lar or flange g, connected with the hub 
of the wiper d, so that in moving the 
lever on its fulerum, it may move the 
wiper from side to side on its pin, or 
shaft. The other 
provided with a 


end of the lever is 
traveler t. pivoted 
to the lever, and adapted to move in a 
formed in the 


double cam groove h, 


box ji. This is one of the most in 


genious features of the mechanism. 


The grocves h extend parallel with 
each other for a part of the way round 
the box, and then for the balance of 
the way on lines crossing each other. 

The rock rods j * are journaled in 
the brackets k k. 


wardly projecting crank arms 11, the 


These rods have up 


ends of which extend into the path of 
the wiper d, when it is shifted to the 


extremes of its allowed movement, 
longitudinally. To the other ends of 
the rods j j are secured the upper ends 
of arms m m, the lower ends of which 
are connected with straps, or it may 
be rods or cords n n, with the picker 
sticks E. 

It will now be understood 
the crank shaft is rotated, the bracket 


revolving the 


that as 


a, will also be rotated 


wiper d round the shaft, and as the 


traveler t crosses, from one cam 
groove to another, as it were, the lever 
e will be moved upon its fulcrum so as 


to shift the wiper d from side to side 


on its supporting pin, and cause it to 


act first upon the end of one of the 


crank arms |, aud then upon the 


other, actuating one of the arms m 


























and the picker stick operatively con- 
nected therewith, so as to conduct the 
shuttle through the shed, and then the 


ether. 
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One of the objects of this construc- 


tion of the loom is its design so as to 


allow easy accessibility to its several 


parts, and for generzi «onvenience in 


its operation, Notwithstanding its 


simplicity and fewness of parts, there 


is no essential construction 


wanting, 


nor is the proper strength of the ma 


chine sacrificed. Every part is made 


with due regard to wear, durability 


ind ease of operation, to say nothing 


about the less amount of power re 


quired. The length of the loom is the 
same as others for the same work, but 
there is a considerable saving in the 


width, due to the elimination of the 
bottom cam shaft, nermitting the warp 
beam to be set more within the frame 
of the loom. The loom permits of the 
use of a larger beam of warp than is 
usual, thus saving the expense of fre- 
quent drawing-in of warps 

There are other devices of Mr. Per 
ham's that we should like to illustrate 
and describe. which altogether make 
his loom a wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism, more or less revolutionary in the 
weaving 


art of mechanical 





Angora Goat Husbandry. 


G. A. Hoerle, Ridgewood, N. J., 


American Mohair Growers’ Association. 


Angora goats, like sheep, belong to 


the ruminants. Though like a 
food, 


on leaves and young and tender bark 


they 


variety of they live principally 


and twigs of bushes and small trees, 


but if necessity compels them, they 


will also eat weeds and and 


£Tasses, 


for a time do well on them. The qual 


ity of a goat pasture, therefore, de 


brush, 


pends upon the amount of 


especially evergreens—as cedar, hem- 


lock, live oak, holly, ete.—it contains; 


for cn these, as well as on the bark 


and twigs of all kinds of bushes, they 
live principally in winter; and the 
more of it they find, the less grain and 
hay they require during the cold 
spells, 

This habit of living 


valuable on 


renders them 


very farms or ranges 


where brush is too abundant and 


late Cor. Sec. 


needs exterminating, and as their 
croppings are of about equal quality 
as those of sheep, they will improve 
the surface soil of their 
faster than the 


for trees 


pastures 


much latter animals: 


draw more from the lower 


parts of the soil, than grasses and 


weeds, But where the nature of the 


pasture permits it, and usually it 
does, both of them should be kept to 
that the 


used to its full capacity. 


gether, so pasture will be 


Like sheep, Angora goats ought to 


have their own way as much as pos- 
sible, and the less they feel the gov 
ernment they are subject to the better 
will do large 


they If they run at 


they reach their highest perfection, 


but only in very few places can they 
Next 
when 


be allowed to do so. best they 
herded, it 


quiet 


do in pastures; but 


should be done by a person of 
takes A 


feel at 


disposition who pleasure in 


making the goats home with 
him. 
Except in some very few favored 


districts, goats should have in this 


country some extra rations and shel 
ter Curing the winter season, and they 
should be kept entirely under roof in 
cold, wet spells. The quantity of food 
necessary to keep them in good con 
dition varies according to climate, but 
\% lb. of corn or its equivalent in other 
grain, and % to % Ib. of hay at a ra- 
With 


ration 


tion, is about a fair average. 


abundant winter pasture, this 


once a day (in the evening) is suffi- 


cient; if the pasture is scant, they 
both 
and on wet, cold days, when 
stable all day, 


They should 


ought to have it morning and 
evening, 
they are 
feed 


be taught 


kept in the 


them three times. 


early to eat their hay 


chopped, moistened, and sprinkled 


with bran, oilmeal or cornmeal, 
which, as it digests easier if given in 
that 


feed. 


way, will save about 20% of the 


Goats do not require much water, 


and rarely drink more than 1% or 2 
pints at a time and in winter consider- 
ably less. Avoid watering early in 
the morning, but rather do so during 


the warm part of the day, and when 
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stabled never immediately after a 
meal, 
If kidding 


should have a good warm stable, and 


in winter, the ewes 


grain allowance may be some- 


their 
what, increased, but on % Ib. bran, 4 


lb. oilmeal and % Ib. of cornmeal, or 
middlings, and 2% to 3 Ibs. of hay a 
day, any ewe can raise her kid and 
keep fat. 

If a warm stable and the necessary 
food can be provided, kidding in win- 
ter may be considered most advanta- 
geous, but simply a shed to protect 
them against rain would not be suf- 
ficient everywhere, and without warm 
stabling and extra feeding, kids 
shonld not drop in Texas, and coun- 
tries of similar character, before the 


new foliage is beginning to 
to enable the ewe to supply the full 
quantity of milk, for the 


young kid’s rapid development. 


appear, 
necessary 


As soon as the kid has dropped, 
take it with its mother to a protected 
place, shed, or stake, 
with a short string attached to it, into 
the ground, and to the other end of 
kid’s 
(changing legs twice a day to prevent 


barn; drive a 


legs 


the string tie one of the 
lameness). Leave the mother with the 
young ene, until she offers herself to 
go ont with the flock; she will come 
back to the kid when the flock returns. 
After about two weeks the kid may be 
allowed to run loose in the barn and 
per; and as soon as it can jump a 
twelve-inch board, it may go out with 
the flock and help to earn its own liv- 
ing. 

During the first few weeks kids are 
more tender than lambs, but as soon 
to jump 


as they are strong enough 


about, they can be raised far more 
easily than the best lamb, and the per- 
centage of losses is exceedingly small, 
even in fact, there 


need not be any, unless caused by ac- 


winter time: in 


cident. 
Shonld any kid or 
by injudicious exposure to cold rains, 


goat get chilled 


force half a tablespoonful of whiskey, 


with two or three drops of ginger, 


down its 
cially the back, with aleohol and Span 


throat; rub its body, espe- 


ish pepper, and then put it in a quiet 


place, warmly covered. If in an 


hour’s time no improvement is precep- 
tible, repeat the dose. You then may 
have a drunken goat for awhile, but 
nine out of ten times, it will be a live 
one, and after a day or two ia as 
good spirits as it ever was. 

Kids ought not to be weaned until 
they are four and a half months old, 


unless they are uncommonly strong, 
but they should be taken away from 
when five months old, 


Though 


their mothers 


especially the male ones. 
both sexes will often breed when six 
they 


or eight months old and earlier, 


ought to be kept apart until they reach 
the age of at least, fifteen or sixteen 
months, if you want to raise well de- 
veloped, strong animals. 

As a rule, thoroughbreds and high 
grades have only one kid, and only 
once a year, but it is said that at the 
Hope and in 

Minor, 


Good some 
Asia 


quite frequent. 


Cape of 
regions of twins are 

A great difference of opinion exists 
as to how many ewes an Angora buck 
should be allowed to serve. My ex- 
perience is, that it depends both upon 
the bucks and the condition they are 
in, as well as upon the length-of the 
want the 
and 


period during which 
kids to drop. In a 
where ample conveniences for kidding 
that care 
taken of all the kids at 
necessary, I should say that one buck 
thirty to fifty (as 


you 
small herd, 
are furnished, so ean be 
once, if 
should have from 
above said according to the animals); 
flock be and, 
uncertainty of the 
help, or 


but should the large, 
owing to the 
climate, or the insufficient 
shelter, it should be desirable to have 
the kids drop gradually, say during a 
period of two or three months, espe- 
cially when winter-kidding is made a 
practice, from seventy-five to one 
hundred and fifty ewes for each buck 
according to 


should not 


is not too much—again, 


animal and time. They 
run with the entire flock at once, but 
say one-third or one-half 
of it. neecording to circumstances. The 


next third slHould be put in the breed- 


begin with 
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later, 
weeks 


four weeks 
four 


ing flock three or 


finally, after three or 
more, put in the remaining third. In 
this way, a full crop of kids would be 
ipsured, and at the 
bucks prevented from 


sive service; but they should be well 


same time, the 


doing exces- 
fed, during and after serving season. 
The most effective feed for a buck is 
good, white winter wheat at night, 
and oats in the morning, and of both 
as much as they will eat. 

In southwestern Texas 
bred 


come in heat 


thorough- 


and high-grade bucks usually 
towards the middle of 
July, and keep on so for five or six 
months, and thus should be kept away 
from the ewes, except when actually 
wanted to do service. Ewes of the 


same class come in heat during the 
latter part of August or the beginning 
of September, and give birth to their 
oifsprings, say about 147 to 155 days 
after service. 

Thoroughbreds ought not to run in 
two to four hun- 
better 
High- 
grade goats will do best in flocks from 


larger flocks, than 
dred 


adapted to farms than ranches. 


heads, and seem to be 


six hundred to one thousand accord- 
ing to the character of the territory 
they feed on. Wethers can be hand- 
led in larger numbers, and we have 
heard of flocks containing as many as 
thousand and heads, and 
yet they 


the year 


two more 


were in good condition all 


round, without any extra 


feeding whatsoever; but I would not 
advise keeping more than twelve hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred in one flock, at 
least not in winter time, if you want 
them to be always in good, fat condi- 
tion. 

I have already said that shelter is 
only necessary during cold, wet spells. 
Cold alone does not hurt the goatsafter 
they are three or four weeks old; they 
even seem to enjoy a cold sunny day, 
and may be seen in the New England 
States frolicking through the 
while the 


SNOW 
mercury is below 
sleeping at night in an open shed: 
There is hardly a State in the Union 
where Angora goats cannot be raised 


Zero, 


advantageously, if properly cared for 
(which of course has to vary accord 


I know 
have done well in 
Illinois, 
and other northern States. Whether 
in those States they will do as well 


ing to the local conditions). 
that on farms they 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


under a herder has yet to be learned. 
The excellence of winter pasturés is 
important than 
where they are kept within fences in 


more where herded, 
but small numbers, and easily taken 
But south of the 
Ohio river, they should do well every- 
and 
There is plenty of rough and 


care of in winter. 


where, both on farms ranches. 
rocky 
mountain land in the Union, covered 
with brush and weeds, and entirely 
unfit to pasture cows or sheep on, but 
the Angora goat will thrive there. A 
good herder can, after some training, 
with sheep, but as their 


herd them 


disposition is entirely different, they 


cannot be expected to run together 
right from the first day, and a little 
patience and strategy is required to 
get them used to each other. In Asia 
Minor 


herded in one and the same flock, and 


both breeds are constantly 
it is claimed that the goats, as well as 
sheep, do better by it. 

pastures they do very 
but hardly 
The best way to 


In enclosed 
well together, ever take 
notice of each other. 
get them to be on friendly terms, is to 
add to a bunch of sheep at first only 
one goat. Deprivéd of its usual com- 
pany it will hunt up the sheep and get 
attached to them, quite forgetting its 
own kind. In three or four weeks add 
another goat, after 4 or 5 days add 
another one, and so on, until the entire 
gout tlock is in the same pasture with 
the sheep. 

Running loose they will, 
after 
come back at night to their camp; but 
entire 

kept 


within proper limits, by a good fence 


entirely 


being once used to the place, 
nuisance to the 


should be 


they are a 
neighborhood, and 
of lumber, wire or smooth rails, put 
up close enough to prevent them from 


creeping through—say up to two feet 


from the ground, no space wider than 
four inches; then two or three spaces 
of five inches; above that, anything to 
turn cattle will be sufficient. 

Thus, the general opinion, that An- 
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gora cannot be raised advan- 
tageously on farms, is a mistake. On 
any farm with proper fences, goats 
can be profitably kept, where brush 
grows in the pasture lots, they will 
do well, and they ought to be kept 
where pastures are really brushy. As 
good shearing, high-grade 
within the reach of most every farmer, 
those who are, according to the above- 
said, prepared to keep them, ought to 
try the experiment, and I am. con- 
vinced they will be pleased with the 
result. But none ought to touch them 
unless able and willing to give them 
a fair trial; otherwise, disappointment 
wi'l be the result, and a new adver- 
sary to Angora husbandry 
ready to say that goat raising “doesn’t 
pay.” 

I am often asked: 
thoroughbred or grade goats?” 
only want to experiment, take grades; 
but as a permanent investment, and 


goats 


goats are 


will be 


“Shall I get 
If you 


on a small place, if you can afford it, 
always buy the thoroughbreds; only 
where large numbers are required, or 
where capital is limited, grade goats 
should be selected. gut no 
what you buy, be careful that you get 
your money's’ worth. The name 
“pure blood” or “thoroughbred” is of- 
to poke off deficient 

buyer, 
that no 


matter 


ten only used 
animals on an _ unsuspecting 
and remember particularly, 

animal with bare throat, or chest, or 
belly, will breed true to the standard 
type, and that long, hair or 
mane on the back, between the horns 
and tail, and along the rear part of 
the thighs, depreciates the value of 


coarse 


your mohair. The coarse hair is very 


easily introduced in a flock, but ex- 
ceedingly ditticult to get rid of. It is 
a good deal quicker job to breed up a 
goat to the 


smooth coated common 
standard Angora type, than to breed 
out the coarsé hair of full fleeced 
goats, 

If you are compelled to make your 
common goats, by all 


start with 


means take the smooth coated short 
haired kind. 
But no matter what females you 


have to select, never get anything but 


a firstclass buck! he is cheap at no 
matter what cost! 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the looks of first-class 
Angora goats, I herewith give a short 
description of them: 

The body should be long, and the 
rounder the _ better. The back 
straight, with shoulders and hips 
equally high from the ground. Shoul- 
ders and quarters heavy and fleshy. 
Chest broad, indicating good constitu- 
The and 

The head is in shape like that 
of a common goat, but less coarse, and 


tion. legs should be short 


strong. 


cleaner cut. The horns are heavy, of 
spiral like shape, inclining backwards 
and to the outside. 

Except just the face and the legs, 
fron. the hocks and knees down, the 
entire animal should be densely 
covered with mohair, and neither the 
belly, nor the throat nor chest, should 
be bare; and the denser, finer in fiber, 
and longer in staple the mohair, the 
more valuable’ the Buck 
fleeces of the finest fibre should weigh, 
when the animal is at its best—that is 
old—five pounds, but 
Coarse haired 


animal. 


when 4 
never less than 4% Ibs. 
animals should clip 7 Ibs., 8 Ibs, and 
betier. The hair should hang on the 
animal in ringlets, and should not be 
than nine inches, but with 
very fine goats it sometimes grows as 
long as twelve inches and fully sweeps 
The evener the length, 


years 


shorter 


the ground. 
fineness and density of the hair all 
over the body, the better. Seen from 
a distance, the body of a well fleeced 
Angora goat should appear like an ob- 
long right angled square. 

Ewes are somewhat finer and short- 
er in tleece, comparatively lower in the 
shoulders, heavier quartered, and nar- 
than males. Their 
horns are and very thin, and 
curved backwards. No ewe 
should shear less than 3 Ibs. at a clip, 
when 4 years old, and coarse haired 


rower chested, 
short 


good 


ones from 4 Ibs. upwards. 

For grading up common goats and 
low grades, a haired, heavy 
fleeced buck gives the best results, but 
after a nearly-full fleece is reached, a 
finer haired animal should be selected. 


coarse 
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Cotton in Russia. 


Russia is about to become a large 
producer of raw cotton. The Trans- 
Caucasian country has cotton lands 
in the valley of Koura, near Eliza- 
bethpol, in the high plain of Erivau, 
as well as in other localities, and ju- 
dicious irrigation will extend these 
fields. 

Russian Turkestan is, however, des- 
tined to become the greatest cotton- 
producing section, and will shortly be 
a rival of Egypt. The Commercial So- 
ciety of Central Asia, through the aid 
of the Minister of Colonies, has intro- 
duced “upland” cotton into Ferghana, 
Samarecand, the oases of Syr-Daria 
and Amou-Daria. It is planted by the 
side of native cotton of inferior qual- 
ity, and each year marks an advance 
in surface sown, as well as yield. Ir 
rigation will reclaim from the steppes 
of Turkestan several hundred thous- 
and hectares for agricultural pur- 
poses. The greatest drawback is the 
climate, which is exceedingly dry in 
summer, while the autumn is marked 
by early frosts. 

In 1890, Russian Turkestan had 60,- 
000 hectares (148,260 acres) planted 
with “upland” cotton, of which 86,485 
acres were in Ferghana. This land 
yielded 32,804,448 pounds of cotton. 
There were planted with native cot- 
ton 78,973 acres, which yielded 12,1°5,- 
300 pounds. In 1893, 432,423 acres were 
planted with “upland” and _ 61,775 
acres with native cotton. In 1895, the 
production amounted to 176,368,000 
pounds of “upland” and 20,579,941 
pounds of native cotton. 

Russian Turkestan should produce 
more than 264,552,000 pounds of tex- 
tile growth. To this may be added 
the production of Bokhara and Khiva, 
which are under the control of Rus- 
sia, and which export more than 838,- 
184,000 pounds of cotton. Through 
the Trans-Siberian road, Russia will 
inevitably drain the basin of Yangtze 
Kiang in China of a part of its har- 
vest of 639,334,000 pounds, until the 
textile industry of the Chinese is bet- 
ter organized than at present. 


Without counting the contribution 
from the latter source, Russian mills 
consumed more than 330,690,000 
pounds of raw material in 1897. Rus- 
sia can already do without Egypt, In- 
dia, and the United States. This is not 
true of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. In less than fifty years there 
will be a great cotton mart in Europe 
much more closely connected with the 
seats of production and better able to 
control them than any of the markets 
of the present day. 





The Cultivation and Manufacture of 
Indigo in Bengal. 


By Christopher Rawson, F. 1. C., Sec. Society 
of Dyers and Colorists, 


A great many plants are capable of 
yielding indigo, but the Indigofera 
tinctoria is the only one cultivated in 
sengal. Previous to the sowing of 
the seed, the land undergoes a rather 
elaborate process of preparation. In 
October, soon after the manufactur 
ing season or “Mahai” is at an end, 
the land is dug by means of a largs 
hoe. After hoeing, the land is 
ploughed. Usually about half-a-dozen 
bullock-drawn ploughs are driven 
cluse together from end to end of a 
field, whilst across the furrows thus 
made another half-dozen work at 
right angles. After ploughing, a pole 
five to eight feet in length with one 
side flat is drawn across the -land. 
This implement, drawn by two to four 
bullocks, is called a “hanga.”’ The 
flat side is on the ground, a driver 
stands at each end,.and the “hanga” 
is dragged backwards and forwacds 
over the land. This has the effect of 
breaking the clods and smoothing tne 
land. Sometimes a heavy roller is 
also used, but only where clods will 
not give way to the “hanga.” The 
land is then ploughed again three or 
four times. Finally, the small clods 
of earth are finely pulverized by wo- 
men and children, who use_ short, 
thick sticks for the purpose. They 
also collect and remove all loose rub- 
bish, such as grass, weeds and sturaps 
of previous season’s crop. The seed 
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drills about the end of 
March. It 
four or 


is sown by 
February or beginning of 
germinates in the course of 
five days, and by the middle of June, 
when the manufacturing season usu- 
ally commences, the plant has obtain- 
ed a height of from three to five feet, 
and has a stem of about a quarter of 
an inch in diameter. 

The indigo crop is a very precarious 
little rain 1s 
equally After a few 
weeks’ growth the plant may appear 
to be flourishing beautifully, when tne 


one; too much or too 


destructive. 


tap root going deeper into the ground 


comes across a dry layer of soil; the 
plant then rapidly withers and dies, 
and the planter has to begin his sow- 
ings over again. Rain falling in Feb- 
ruary or March on seed recently sown 
or on plants just through the soil will 
bad 
have .o be 
done three or four times. The leaf of 
the plant is of a yellowish-green co'or, 


necessitate re-sowing. In s2a- 


sons this re-sowing may 


and shows no indication whatever of 
its containing anything productive of 
a blue coloring matter. I have an- 
alyzed a number of samples of plant. 

The different 
considerable variation in their compo- 
The mineral matter varied in 


samples showed a 
sition. 
the air-dried leaf from 8.40 per cent. 
to 14.40 per 
5.48 per 


cent. One sample con- 


tained cent. of nitrogen, 
whilst another showed only 3.75 pet 
cent. As shown by the “carbolic acid 
method,” about four-fifths of the total 
nitrogen present in leaves exist in the 
form of albuminoid compounds. 

The leaf 
constituting the indigo plant 
The result of twenty 
determinations 
bers, 40 per cent. of leaf and 60 per 


proportion of and stem 
varies 
greatly. mean 


gave, in round num 
cent. of stem. 

very great variation in 
the amount of plant yielded by an 
acre of land. A fair average crop 
be taken at 50 to 60 cwts. per 
acre. Taking the lower figure, a crop 
of indigo plant removes 118 lb. of 
mineral matter from an acre of iand. 
Of this amount 9 Ib. are phosphoric 
acid and 27% lb. potash. The plant 


There is a 


may 


land also contains 


of nitrogen, but as indigo is a 


from an acre of 
37.7 Ib. 
leguminous plant, a portion of this ni- 
is probably derived from ihe 
With a 
the only 


trogen 
atmosphere. few trifling ex- 


ceptions, manure used for 
the cultivation of the indigo plant ix 
the plant itself after the coloring prin- 
The ref- 


“seet”’ is 


ciples have been extracted. 


use plant, which is called 
only applied to land near the factories, 
so that of the 
growing indigo for years without the 


any The 


much land has beer. 


application of fertilizers. 
refuse plant is a valuable manure. It 
contains all that is necessary for the 
growth of a new crop. The air-dried 
contains a 
than the 
(air-dried), and the ash contains more 
phosphoric though rather 
potash, than the ash of the original 


*“*seet”’ greater percentage 


of nitrogen original plant 


acid, less 
plant. 

I have analyzed about forty samples 
Behar. All 
abundance of potash and a fair pro- 
The ma- 

contain 


of soil from contain au 
portion of phosphoric acid. 
jority of the soils examined 


but a small proportion of nitrogen 
This is rather remarkable in consider- 
ation of the large percentage of nitro 
gen present in the plant, but, as al- 
ready stated, a portion of this element 
is no doubt derived from the atmos- 
phere. 

A great many of the soils examined 
contained about 20 per cent. of lime, 
whilst a number of others (heavy clay 
soils) gave on analysis from 0.5 to 1 
per cent. only. 

The manufacture of indigo in Behar 
under 

The 


coln- 


is almost entirely carried out 
the directions of Europeans. 
manufacturing season 
mences about the middle of June, but 
it may be a fortnight earlier or a fort 
after cutting, the 
leaf, 


second 


usually 


Soon 

forth 
three 
crop is obtained. The first and pria- 
cipal ealled the ‘“Morhan” 
crop, and the second the “Khoonties.” 
The manufacturing 
spoken of as the “Morhan Mahai” and 
Mahai” 


night later. 


plant throws fresh and 


after two or months a 
crop is 
seasons are 


the ‘“Khoontie respectively. 
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In some cases a week or a fortnight 
elapses between the two seasons, in 
The plant 
“arly in the morning, often be- 
fore daybreak, and taken to the fac- 


others there is no break. 
is cut 


tory in carts, each drawn by two bul- 
locks. 


cern” is 


The work on an indigo “coa 


usually divided among 4 


rumber of factories—from two to ten 
or twelve, according to the size of the 
Each 
plant grown within a radius of 
miles. At a 


with 
four 
moderate-sized 


concern. factory deals 


or five 


factory hundreds of cart-loads 


of plant are 


some 
treated every day 
throughout the manufacturing season. 
The scene presented in the morning 
round the steeping vats, with the long 
bullock 
slowly wending their way from vari 


lines of heavily laden carts 
ous points towards the factory, is a 
very busy and imposing one. 

As descriptive of a well equipped 
factory it may be said that each steep- 
ing vat has a capacity of a little over 
The actual di- 
by 16 ft. by 3 ft 


The depth being meas- 


a thousand cubic feet. 
mensions are 18 ft. 
9 in. in depth. 
ured to the cross beams and not to 
the top of the vat. Each 


beating vats runs the whole length of 


range of 


the six steeping vats and has a width 
of 13 ft. 6 in.; 
down the centre of the beating vat, 


a wall 3 ft. high runs 


but a space is left at each end so as to 
circulation of the 
liquid when the wheel is set in mo- 


allow of a free 


tion. The beating wheel consists of a 
shaft armed with three sets of spokes 
These spokes (six in number in each 
set) are furnished at the extremities 
with blades, which in revolving churn 
up the liquid and cause a continua! 
circulation. In some cases the steep- 


ing vat is divided into three parts, 
works in the central 
The vats are built of brick- 
work faced with Portland 


usually open to the ‘air, 


and the wheel 
division. 
cement. 
They are 
though in some cases the steeping 
great 
variations in the arrangements of vats 
in different factories. 


vats are covered. There are 


In some cases 


there are as many as eight steeping 


vats to one beating vat. The steeping 
vats are frequently arranged on each 
side of two or three ranges of beating 
vats, whilst in other cases the steep 
ing vats_are arranged in long rows 
with the beating vats alongside at a 
lower level. Formerly the 
vats were much larger than at pres 
ent, having a capacity of about 2000 
cubic feet, and 


steeping 


ach vat had a cor 
The liquid 
by hand instead of by 
the wheel, and 


responding beating vat. 
was “beaten” 
each vat 
with 
Madras and the 
Provinces 


required 


twelve coolies beating 
North 


method is still 


armed 
sticks. In 
West 


generally followed, and some factories 


this 


in Behar have also a few hand-beat 
In addition to the vats the 
requisite plant of an 


ing vats. 
indigo factor) 
includes a boiler and 


pumps, boiling tanks, draining tables, 


steam engine, 


presses, various 


drying-house, and 


workshops. On a higher level than 
the steeping vats a large water tank 
or “kajana” is situated. This is some 
times made of iron, but more usually 
it is brickwork and 
Portland cement like the vats. The 
water is into the 


neighboring 


constructed of 
pumped “kajana’ 
from the river, stream 
or lake, and from it the steeping vats 
are filled. 

In loading the vats and steeping 
the vats are thoroughly cleansed; this 
is carefully done every day. A num 
ber of coolies enter the vat and scrub 
every part well, using a plentiful sup 
The 
closely stacked in the vat in a more or 


ply of water. plant is then 
less upright position, so as to allow 
the entangled air to escape more free 
the liquid 


drain away more completely. 


ly, and after steeping to 

The amount of green plant put into 
a vat of 1000 cubic feet capacity var- 
11,000 to 15,000 Ib. When 
filled, a number of pieces of bamboo 


ies from 

are placed across the top and the 
kept in 
four stout 


whole position by three or 
pieces of timber fixed by 
running through racks at- 
Water 


until it 


iron pins 
tached to the sides of the vat. 


is now run into the vat 
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reaches within a few inches of the 
beams. If filled completely, the liquid 
would subsequently overflow, as the 
plant undergoes a considerable expan- 
sion during the steeping process. A 
great pressure is thus exerted, and 
occasionally a beam is broken or the 
vat gives way. The length of time re- 
quired for extracting the color-yield- 
ing principles varies from nine to 
fourteen hours according to the tem- 
perature and other climatic conditions. 
Ten to eleven hours may be consider- 
ed a fair average period. The 
perature of the water in June, July, 


from 


tem- 
and part of August is usually 
88° to 95° F., 
falls to 


steeping is necessary. 


whereas in September it 
about 80°, when a longer 
Indigo plant is 
not easily wetted by water, and for 
an hour or two no action takes place. 
The leaves of the plant are covered by 
hairs, 
which no doubt are the chief cause of 


an immense number of small 


their water-repelling power, but the 
property is also due to the vitality of 
the plant itself. When the water 
comes into intimate contact with the 
leaf the coloring principle is readily 
extracted. 
After 
rises in the vat, 


It is very soluble in water. 
two or three hours the liquid 
bubbles of air are 
and the surface becomes 
thick froth. 


dioxide is evolved in large quantities, 


liberated, 
covered with a Carbon 
and in the later stages either marsh 
mixture of the 

If a light be 
applied to the surface of the vat to- 


gas or hydrogen, or a 

two, is freely given off. 
wards the end of the steeping opera- 
tion, a blue flame extending for sev- 
eral yards may frequently be obtained. 
The vat has certainly the appearance 
of being in a state of active fermen- 
tation. After a time the liquid sub- 
sides, and this is the chief indication 
the manager, that 


The 


to the overseer, or 


the plant is sufficiently steeped. 
the liquid 
vat. In 


valve is now opened and 


run into the beating many 
eases a large wooden plug is used in- 
stead of a valve. 

After the solution has run off, the 


plant is, of course, saturated with the 


same liquid, and even if all the color- 


ing principle is extracted from the 
leaf, it would appear that a second 
steeping or at least a washing would 
The leaf, 


prior to steeping was of a yellowish 


be advantageous. which 
color,is now bluish green, and appears 
to be much more capable of yielding 
It has 
been found in practice, however, that 


indigo than the original plant. 


a second 
Certain and 
changes take place much 


steeping is unprofitable. 


chemical bacteriological 
more rap- 
idly on wet matter offering a great 
surface than when the same material 
is either dry or completely immersed 
Whilst the liquid is drain- 
ing off from the plant, it would seem 
that 


is left in 


in water. 


the color-giving principle which 
solution on the leaves and 
twigs is rapidly decomposed and de- 
A small portion forms indi- 
go blue, but this is left on the plant in 


stroyed. 


therefore, 
steeping. 
After the water has run off, the tem- 
perature of the plant rises rapidly. 
The extracted 
taken out to be subsequently applied 


an insoluble state, and is, 


not extracted by a second 


plant or “seet” Is 
as manure to the land, and the vats 
prepared for another steeping. 

The liquid running from the steep- 
ing into the beating vat varies in 
color from a bright orange to an olive 
green, and possesses a peculiar fluor- 
When 


which 


escence. sufficiently 
at first is 


color, but it 


steeped 
the liquid runs out 


of an orange soon 
changes to a yellow and finally to an 
When all the 


charged, the wheel is set in motion, at 


olive. vats are dis- 


first slowly and gradually increasing 
to a maximum. Under normal condi- 
tions from two to three hours are re- 
quired to complete the operation of 
beating; although in some cases the 
length of time may bereduced to oneor 
one and a half hours. A considerable 
amount of froth is formed, especially 
if the plant has been oversteeped. In 
such cases there is frequently a froth 
of two or three feet in depth on the 
surface of the liquid. The froth is 
much as possible by 


kept down as 
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coolies, who walk through the liquid 
with a cloth stretched across the vat 
and bring the froth under the beating 
broker. 
completion the 


wheel, where much of it is 
up. When 
froth, which at 
comes white 
In the 


through 


nearing 


first was bluish, be- 


and gradually disap- 


pears. meantime, the liquid 


changes various shades of 


green to dark indigo blue. In order 
to ascertain when the beating is com- 
plete, the “mal mistri” takes up some 
of the liquid and pours it on to a 
If the grain or “fecula” 
fluid, 


the beating is considered accomplish- 


white plate. 


readily settles, leaving a clear 


ed and the wheel is stopped. Some- 
little added to the 
A better plan 


times a lime is 


contents of the plate. 


is to saturate a piece of filter paper 
with a solution and subject it to the 


fumes of ammonia. If the slightest 


blue coloration is developed, it is an 
indication that the beating is not com- 


plete. In place of the beating wheel 


various other devices for oxidizing 


the liquid have been tried, but not 


generally adopted. The most promis- 
ing alternative methods appear to be 
liquid by 


drawing air through the 


means of a steam “blower” or a 


shower bath. 
After beating, the indigo “fecula” is 

allowed to settle, which usually takes 

three hours, when the 


two or super 


natant liquid “seet water” is run off 
either by means of a surface drainer 


or by removing a series of wooden 
plugs arranged down the side of the 
vat. The bottom of the vat is inclined 
towards one corner where the precip- 
itated collected, 


strainers 


indigo or “mal” is 


passed through one or two 


whence it flows to a well or “mal 
jhari,” from which it is elevated, usu- 
means of a steam injector, to 
tank. The 


twice on its 


ally by 


a large rectangular iron 


‘mal’ is strained again 


way from the well to the boiling tank. 
Every precaution is taken to keep the 


indigo clean and free from bits of 


twigs and dirt. 


The liquid containing indigo in sus- 


pension (to the extent of about 0.5 per 


cent.) when lifted by the steam injec 
tor has usually a temperature of 140 
150° F. It is not always actually boil 
ed but is heated 


(now usually by 


steam, but-in some cases by direct 
fire, or by steam and direct fire com 
bined) up to temperatures varying 
from 190° to 212° F. In some cases 
the steam is shut off as soon as the 


liquid begins to boil; in others, the 
boiling is continued for a quarter or 
three-fold 


object in boiling the ‘“‘mal’: Ist, it pre 


half an hour. There is a 


vents putrefaction, which 
hot, 


mate as that of India during the man 


rapidly 


takes place in such a moist cli 


ufacturing season, and would result in 


much loss of color; 2d, it dissolves 


some of the brown matters which 


have precipitated with the indigo 
fecula and thus produces a finer qual 
ity; 3d, it causes the indigo particles 
to settle more readily, so that the re 
run off 


some factories, the 


fuse liquor may be without 


delay. In super 
natant liquid is run off 
fresh added 


whole boiled up a second time. 


from the 
and the 
After 
boiling, the indigo is allowed to settle, 


boiler, water 


the clear liquid is run off as far as 


possible and then the hot concen 


trated “mal” is run through strainers 


on to a large filter known as the 


“table” or “dripping vat.’”’ There are 


two tables, each 18 ft. long and 7 ft. 
wide. They are constructed of nar 
row parallel laths fixed close together 
on a stout wooden frame with sides 
about 18 in. 


The “table,” 


high sloping outwards. 


which stands in a shal 
low trough made of cement, is cover- 


ed with a sheet of strong cloth spe 


cially made for the purpose. At first 
the liquid comes through blue and it 
is pumped back on to the cloth until 
it is perfectly clear. It is usually of 
Much of the liquid 


passes through the filter cloth, but a 


a sherry color. 
considerable portion is also removed 
by carefully letting down a corner of 
the cloth after the precipitate has set- 
tled more or 
The then scraped down 
towards one end of the filter and the 


into a less thick paste. 


paste is 
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cloth folded over. After allowing an 
hour or two for the liquid to drain 
still further, the pulpy mass, contain- 
ing in this condition from 8 to 12 per 
cent, of indigotin, is ready for press- 
ing. 


(To be continued. 





Cotton Press Inventions. 


Whatever the outcome may be from 
the discussions and experiments that 
are now going on and interesting ihe 
cotton planter, cotton factor and man- 
ufacturer, concerning the ginning and 
baling of cotton, one thing is certain, 
that there will be a most decided im- 
provement upon 
Whether the future 
square or round, is a difficult question 


past methods, 


bale is to be 
to answer at this moment. There are 


things to be said in favor of 
and of the 


methods that are pursued; still, in our 


many 
either form, several 
opinion, there is no form so good for 
all purposes as the so-called 
bale 


There is certain to be some active 


square 


litigation and plump fees for lawyers, 


in the way of interference patent 


eases. Patents are always uncertain 
property to hold, or invest capital up- 
held by the 


American Cotton Company and by the 


on; but, if the patents 


Planters’ Compress Company are 
good, it looks to us as if these compan- 
jes had good cases against some of the 
schemes that have recently been pro- 
moted. 

One of the new cotton compresses is 
that invented by a young man, of Ten 
nessee, by the name of James T. Ful- 
ler. This machine has been described 
quite generally 


South, 


and illustrated 


throughout the and has at- 
tracted more or less attention in that 
New York City, 
where an effort is being made to en- 


region, and also in 


list capital for its construction and 


sale. Great stories are told about Mr. 
Fuller’s 


papers, and if all that is said about it 


compress, in the Southern 


trne, it will become a 


tale. Mr. 


ever 
wonderful 


comes 


fairy Fuller’s 


idea is said to be not only “dazzling, 
but intensely real and practical.” We 
think, that Mr. Fuller will 


have hands in the 


however, 
upou his near 
future an expensive litigation case, as 
The 
product of this press is said to be a 


infringing upon existing patents. 


neat, cylindrical bale, of even density 
throughout, made in flat, circular bats, 
with a hollow core. 
different 
pounds, as desired. 
20x36 


The density rang 
bales 30 to 50 


The finished bale 


es in from 


measures inches, and weighs, 
according to density, from 225 to 235 
pounds. The machine has a capacity 


of ten bales an hour. The bales are 
strongly bound by a simple wire tie, 
and when 


shipped, are placed in 


strong, neat bagging, with a single 


draw string at the top. We do not 


know cf any full sized machine being 


in practical operation. ‘There is a 
mode} of one at 126 Liberty St., New 
York, one-third the size of a full sized 
machine, turning out miniature bales, 
one foot long and six inches in diame- 
ter, all for the purpose of interesting 
parties to invest in the stock of the 
corporation that has been formed for 
its manufacture. 

We have 
Pine Bluff Cotton Oil Co., 
Ark., an 
of the John 


from the 
Pine Biuff, 


description 


just received 


illustration and 
R. Fordyce cotton com- 
press, manufactured, or exploited, by 
this company. 
from Mr. 


looks to us as if a patent law case was 


This is a different type 
of machine Fuller’s and it 


involved in this machine, as coming 
close upon infringing the patents held 
by the Cotton 


Mr. Fordyce is the 


American Company. 
manager of the 
Pine Bluff Cotton Oil Company, and is 
a young man, said to be about thirty 
years old, about the same age as Mr. 
Fuller. This 
tested in practical operation, on a suf- 
decided 


opinion as to its merits. It is said to 


machine has yet to be 


ficient scale to warrant any 


overcome the objections which have 


been urged against the round baie 


system of ginning and compressing 


This statement, we venture to 
Cne 


cotton. 


say, has“yet to be demonstrated. 





ee ee 
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machine is in operation and doing 
good service, we are told, at Mr. For- 
dyce’s ginnery, the seed cotton being 
taken from a battery of three 70-saw 
gins, and the lint converted into a bat 
which contains 2% pounds to the 
yard, which is put into a cylindrical 
press and compressed to a uniform 
density; 100 yards of bat, as it comes 
from the gins, making a complete 
eylindrical bale of 250 pounds of com 
pressed cotton, “entirely free from 
blemishes from core to circumfer 
ence,” 

While all of these things are going 
on regarding new compresses, those 
concerned in the old compresses are 
bestirring themselves in exciting popu 
lar opposition on the part of planters 
against all innovations. A recent 
meeting of cotton factors, and those 
interested in the old methods of press- 
ing cotton into square bales, was held 
at Macon, Ga., for the purpose of 
eliciting concerted action for the adop- 
tion of a uniform sized bale, 24 inches 
by 54 inches, better known as the Tex- 
an standard bale. The further object 
of this meeting was for the prevention 
of these new baling companies from 
destroying property representing ‘iil 
lions of dollars, driving the cotton fac 
tor, buver and ginner out of business, 
and placing them in a position from 
which there is no recourse or escape. 
The law of self-preservation is looked 
upon as demanding that some united 
action should be put forth to prevent 
the encouragement of new schemes 
for baling cotton, backed up by large 
capital. Those in attendance at this 
meeting recommended the importance 
of good strong bagging not less than 
two nounds to the yard, six of which 
vill envelop it completely and make a 
package which will be more profitable 
by virtue of the economy in space 
from the time it leaves the gin in 
wagon, in warehouse, railroad cars or 
steamshins until it reaches foreign 
parts. - 

~The action of nitric acid on wool 
is more energetic than is the case with 
the other mineral acids, because of its 





powerful oxidizing properties. 


Openings for Textile Machinery in 
Italy and Austria. 


A Correspondent in Milan asks why 
it is that American manufacturers of 
textile machinery are not making an 
effort to introduce their goods ‘nto the 
Italian market. We will answer with- 
out taking up the factor of relative 
cost. 

The city of Milan and its vicinity, 
the region of Lake Como, the whole of 
the northern part of the country, in 
fact, are the seat of active and eve: 
expanding woolen and cotton indus 
tries wherein the requisite appliances 
are always in demand. In 1897 Itaiy 
imported over $2,000,000 worth of tex 
tile machinery,’ almost entirely from 
Great Britain, Germany and Switzer 
land. 

There was a time when the British 
makers monopolized the Italian mat 
ket but during recent years the Ge! 
man and Swiss makers have very con 
siderably eaten into the British trade. 
Thus, out of the total mentioned 
above, Germany fprnished no less 
than $196,470 worth of spinning and 
$208,700 worth of weaving machinery 
During the same period Switzerlan:! 
supplied spinning machinery valued 
at $56,400, and $227,400 worth of wea, 
ing machinery. 

And, it will be asked, what propo: 
tion of the business fell to the Ameri 
can manufacturer? Well, just $350, 
paid to us for spinning machinery. 

There is no doubt of a good market 
being established in Italy for textile 
machinery if the machinery is prop 
erly introduced to the notice of the 
mill-owners. A good way to do this is 
through carefully selected general 
agents in the chief centers familiar 
with the requirements of their local 
ity, and competent to obtain a svc 
cessful hearing for American proposi 
tions, Such men are to be had, and it 
is suggested to manufacturers desir 
ing to feel the pulse of this market to 
avail themselves of the information in 
the hands of the Philadelphia Com 
mercial Museum as to the proper men 
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to open up communication with on the 
subject. An introductory measure of 
service would be the disseminatiou of 
cutalogues printed in Italian ec: 
I‘rench, and illustrated, fully describ- 
machines. It should 
that «all 


must be 


ing the various 


be remembered weighis and 
ineasurements siven in the 
metric system to he of any use, and 
that 


(one lire equals 19.3 cents gold). 


prices should be quoted in lire 

The duty on textile niachinery en- 
tering Italy is 8 lire per 100 kilograms, 
equivalent to $1.55 per 220 pounds. 


Transportation rates from this side 


compare favorably with the rates 
from Great Britain. There is, in short, 
no impediment to the successful up- 
raising of a considerable trade in tex 
tile machinery with ‘taly. 

From a Vienna correspondent we 
that the 


spinning business which has been at a 


learn cotton weaving and 


two 
The 


wy 


low ebb in Austria for the past 
years has taken quite a boom. 

demand is steadily increasing day 
and correspondingly 


day prices are 


improving. Both the spinners as well 
us the weavers have sceld their output 
some of 


for the year and hem, we 


learn, are about to enlarge their 
plants. 

There is no doubt, the correspondent 
continues, that a good business can he 
done in good types of American wea 
ing looms for cotton goods. The looms 
should be strong and to take from 55 
to 65 inch widths. There should he no 
ditticulty at all in opening up a good 
trade in competition with the British, 
German and Austrian firms. The cus 
tomary terms upon which this class of 
mitchinery is sold are: one-third in ad 
vance, one-third on consignment, anid 
one-third on delivery. 

Agtra’s import of textile machinery 
of all kinds in 1898 approximated $2, 
500,000. 
first 6 months of that year amounted 
to $1,205,086, England fur 


nished 51 per cent., Germany, 40 per 


The importation during the 
of which 


cent., and Switzerland, 7% per cen‘ 
The bulk of the weaving machinery. 


53 per cent. was supplied by Germany: 


England furnishing 18 per cent. and 
of the total 
amount, $134,306, imported during the 


97 


Swizerland 27 per cent. 
half year. On the other hand most of 
the spinning machinery came from 
England, which supplied 64 per cent. 
of the $387,352 worth brought in dur- 
ing the same period, Germany furnish- 
ing 32 per cent. and Switzerland 2 per 
cent. 

The textile industry is one of the 
most important industries of Austria. 
Weaving and spinning have been car 
ried on for centuries. 

One of the principal centers of the 
Reichenberg, in 
Pop- 
ulation of the city and its suburbs Ix - 


trade is the city of 


Pohemia, almost the whole of th 


ing occupied in the industry. In 1893, 


Reichenberg had _ fifty-seven woo! 


weaving and the same number of wool 
spinning mills; four carpet factories; 


eighty-six cotton spinning factories; 


cne hundred and thirteen cotton wery 
ing mills, and forty-four linen factor 
ies. Since, many new mills have been 
erected and many of the older plants 
re-equipped with modern machinery. 
There were altogether about 2,287 tex- 
tile factories in the country, employ- 
workers and 


ing about 350,000 pro- 


ducing goods valued at $200,000,000. 


English supreme it 


but lat- 


machinery was 
this market for many yenrs, 
terly the Germans have succeeded in 
making considerable inroads on the 
British trade. 

There is no reason, apparently, why 
American makers should not enjoy 
their due share of the Austrian trade. 
The machinery exported to the Dual 
Kingdom from the United States, con- 
sisting mainly of metal working ap- 
pliances, has achieved a high reputa- 
tion and there would, therefore, be 
evinced an interested readiness on the 
irto the 


made textile ap- 


part of mill owners to look 
merits of American 
purtenances. 

In Austria, as elsewhere, the only 
satisfactory results are to be obtained 
through direct representatives rather 
than through efforts to push business 
houses. 


through the commission 
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Four-fifths of the American trade 


with Austria is done through German 
houses in Hamburg which, while very 


willing to make money out of Ameri- 


can goods, do not conceive it their 


business to go out into the field and do 


missionary work on behalf of Ameri- 


can manufactures. It militates also 


against the successful competition 


with the goods of other nations to be 
obliged to ship to Hamburg. If there 


were more general direct representa 


tion of American good throughout 


Austria-Hungary we would be ship 


ping much of our Austrian freight to 
such ports as Trieste and Fiume, both 


but a short railroad haul to Vienna, 


and thus saving the cost of the long 
haul to the interior from Hamburg 
The duty on wool or cotton spinning 


and weaving machinery, lace making 


machines and knitting looms is equi 


valent to &1.78 per 220 pounds; on 


other machines, $1.26 per 220 pounds. 


There are a few points regarding 


foreign operations that are worth 


remembering. Catalogues should al- 


ways be printed in the language of 


the people they are intended for. Out 


side of Great Britain and her depen 


dencies English literature is abso 


lutely worthless. and yet our manu- 


facturers and merchants continue to 
send catalogues and price lists printed 
in English broadcast over the world 
and expect commercial returns for the 
outlay. Quotations should always be 
terms of the coun- 


best to 


in the monetary 
try and it is make 
offers ¢ ey A 


freight) at the port of 


(cost, insurance and 


delivery. <Ad- 
vantage should be taken of opportuni 


ties for permanently exhibiting the 


goods, as for example in the ware- 
house for that purpose which has been 
established in Brussels, and a zood 


resident agent should always be on 
hand to explain and furnish informa- 
tion, and, quite incidentally, book or- 
ders, 

The 
equipped traveler over the field is so 


necessity for sending 9. well 


apparent as to searcely require men 


tion. It was by persistent exertion in 


this wise that the Germans succeeded 
in extending their foreign trade. Only 
by personal effort can unknown goods 
be successfully introduced abroad; 
that 


agents in the chief centers should be 


after périod carefully selected 
able to hold the trade once it is estab 
lished. If 


would take hold of any foreigu mar- 


American manufacturers 


ket that offers them possibilities for 


trade with the zeal and enterprise 


they display at home they would fiud 
mech profitable business that now 
appears to them chimerical. 


Industrial Combinations. 


general 


We believe it to be the 


that 
acterize the 


opinion great activity will char 
business elements for the 
industrial 


well 


next six months, towards 


consolidations, but there is a 
founded impression that such consoli- 
aations, or few companies, will be 
brought out on more conservative lines 
than have heretofore characterized 
such enterprises, and that bonds will 
be utilized to a greater extent. 
During the earlier days of trade 
consolidations, the idea of most organ- 
ixers seemed to be to assimilate the 
firms’ indebtedness into stock canital- 
that 


adopted bond issues in 


ization. Among the companies 
have recently 
there 


Cotton 


with stock, 
New 


which has issued bonds to 


connection may be 


cited the England Yarn 
Company, 
stock to 


the value of $5,700,000, and 


the value of $11,500,000. Among the 


relative advantages of an issue of 


bonds, in organizing a new company, 
is that of economy 


Wade, 


have 


Guthrie & Co., 
familiar, 
of late, as promoters of the scheme for 
Fall 
cotton mills, are reported as saying, in 


Barrow, 


whose names become 


the conscelidation of the River 


a receut interview, that “It is usually 


necessary in launching an industrial 


to raise a certain amount of cash and 


this can be done more readily on 


bonds bearing 5 per cent. than on stock 
bearing 6 or even 7 per cent., as the 
public regards the bond as better in 


every way, the bond of course being a 
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prior lien, A new company can, there- 


fore, be underwritten cheaper by 
means of bonds, and these securities 
disposed of to the public quicker than 
where only stock is issued. It is also 
well known that a bond of such com- 
pany sells nearer par when first 
offered than does the preferred stock. 
The theory of organization of a new 


that all the securities 


company is 


should represent something—the 
bonds to be based on 


assets like real estate and machinery; 


fixed property 


the preferred stock upon floating as- 


sets, like book accounts, and also any 


equity that there may be between the 


bonds and the fixed assets, and the 


common stock on. paterts, trade 


marks, good will and other earning 


power. Of course, bonds may be is- 


sued to excess, but they will reach 
their level in time, and as a rule in a 
short time, for the public is a better 
judge even than bankers of the value 
of securities, and it does not take long 
for opinion to crystallize. I believe 
that during the coming fall and win- 
ter new consolidations will be capital 
ized on more conservative lines, and 
that instead of having a new company 
placed ou the market with the pre- 
ferred stock quoted around 70 and the 
common about 30, the preferred will 
be much nearer par from the start.”’ 

A member of a firm which has 
brought out several prominent 
think that the 


public should be asked to subscribe 


indus- 


trials says: “I do not 


to bonds of an industrial corporation 
when a large part of the money so ob- 
tained is for the purchase of the prop- 
but for the pur- 


working 


erties consolidated; 


pose of securing sufficient 
capital a conservative issue of bends 
in connection with preferred and com- 
mon stock has many advantages. Of 
course, there is no inherent virtue 
about bonds in themselves, and an ex- 
cessive issue may be as bad and, in 
fact. even than 
stock. If. however, the proportion of 
the bonded debt to the assets is mod- 


erate a new company can be financed 


worse over-issue of 


more easily, as the public has a recog 
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nized preference for bonds, even 


though the rate of interest be less 


than the dividends on the preferred 
stock, While companies are working 
separately it is in many cases custo- 
mary for them to secure working capi- 
tal by issuing their notes. In the case 
of a corporation capitalized well up in 
the millions this is less practicable on 
often 
funded debt 


be substituted for these various issues 


account of the large sums 


needed. If, therefore, a 
working 


of commercial paper the 


capital can be raised at once. In 
cases where bonds are so issued, how- 
ever, it is desirable that the stocks of 
the new company be largely held by 
the owners of the constituent proper- 
The fact that 
stock has 


ties. an issue of bonds 


precedes the a tendency to 
keep down the prices of the latter, and 
consequently to discourage holders in- 
to unloading these stocks at once and 
business. On the 


quitting the con- 


trary there is an additional induce- 
ment for the former owners to remain 
in the actual management of the prop- 
erty and bring the stock up to a 
hicher value, and in this way the new 
company has the benefit of the knowl- 
edge and experience of those familiar 
with the business.” 

A member of the Audit Company of 
New 


vanced in favor of keeping the capi- 


York says: “The argument ad- 
talization of an industrial on a stock 
basis exclusively is that in case of an 
exceptionally disastrous year the com- 
pany could simply suspend dividends. 
think, a rather 
general opinion that a certain amount 


There is, however, I 
of bonds is a desirable feature in the 
organization of a company. Such an 
however, should not 


issne of bonds, 


exceed the actual value of the prop- 
erties, and should be well within the 
earning capacity.” 





Chlorine and solutions of bleach- 
when acidulated, 
action on wool 
turning the fibre yellow and giving it 


ing powder, even 


have an injurious 


a rough feel. 
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Hosiery, Gloves and Underwear. 


CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. 


Was a word wanting to picture the 
position in Chemnitz and suburbs the 
last time I wrote, a dozen are wanting 
now. 
that manufacturers 
have a recuperative power like the cat 
in the Every time a tariff 
touches them it only adds to or helps 


There is no concealing the fact 
these Chemnitz 


adage. 


to still further develop this fighting 
or competitive capacity. One cannot 


help admiring a people who never 
pause, or if they do only to take fresh 
breath or to spit on their hands, so as 
to get a 


forward. 


better grip, before pushing 
Anything like the present 
prosperity has not been recorded for 
Nor is it in textiles alone 
Millions 
alone will measure the advantage of 
1899 over 1898, in machinery. How to 


hold this against the rivalry rapidly 


a long time. 


that an increase was noted. 


rising to never dreamed of power anda 
proportions, first by the people of the 
United States, for a long time looked 
to be reckoned with be- 


fore their prices paid to labor would 


upon as not 


have gone down to the dead level of 
a bare living, like wages here. 
Hosiery: It is my pleasant duty t 
record renewed activity. Every ma- 
chine is running at its highest capac- 
itv. More could be put in action and 
then not furnish enough to meet the 
demand. “Stiff as Mr. 
Jones’s language when asked how he 
found the Staples went so 
well that wages went up. It is doubt- 
ful whether much if any more money 
will be made by manufacturers during 
the help are 
howling for more pay. A strike would 
wind up in as disastrous a panic as 
Waterloo. Loud fancies went 
last few very 
small quantities. Fine 


starch,” is 


market. 


“better times.” The 


was 
during the weeks in 
fancies, real 
prints and embroidered goods went so 
well that the supply was a long way 
behind the demand. Mercerized goods 
that are going as did fancies, a few 
ago, cannot be collected or 
turned off half as fast as they find 


I heard the other day of a new 


years 


sale. 
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process for making mercerized yarns 
What chemistry is capable of doing 
is of unknown; what it has 
done, up to date, reads richer than th: 
Truth 
productions of 


course 


brightest. creations of fiction. 
when applied to the 
chemistry seems so extravagant that 
one hesitates to employ it, preferring 
a believable lie to unbelievable truth 
Over the hills, a few miles from here 
beyond the Bohemian boundary, men 


are making raw cotton out of pine 
wood; and making it as good and so 
cheap that the plantations of the Car 
olinas, Texas, Tennessee and Missis 
sippi are endangered. 

Gloves: Here too Dingley’s duties 
they did that 


could be decently done to discourage, 


although everything 


have not succeeded in doing away 
with the export of knitted gloves to 
the United States. Woolen yarns went 
that ladders 
to climb up to find out 
Silk went 


still 


up so high step wert 


needed wha 


they were. from 30 to 60 


doubled, and business was no" 


* only not bad, it was good, the best in 


The ealled for 
as low, perhaps, and as high as ever 
Woolen 
doubt is in 


years. kinds ranged 
in the history of this branch. 
that 
everyone’s mind as to the possibliity 


yarns are so high 
of putting woolen gloves on the United 
States markets at prices that will not 
tariffs 
and high priced yarns, when they get 
sort of keep 


preclude trade. You see high 


in together, 
Both are abnormally, 


their work 
the goods out. 
manufacturers say 
high. The demand for 
button gloves continues and is going 
over into next season. All efforts to 
get buyers to book orders for anything 


or, as most here, 


abominably 


but buttons, i. e., to the exclusion of 
buttons, failed. It is practically im 
possible to get anything like as large 
quantities as are wanted. The diffi 
culty of sewing on the buttons, while 
the main cause for complaint, is far 
from being the only cause. Good help 
is scarce, so too machines. Wages are 
high. Lisles and half silk lead. The 
former are favored by the frightfully 
high prices of woolen and silk yarns. 


The drought in Australia, the loss of 
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nearly 1,000,000 sheep and the inabil- 
ity to spin silk yarn fast enough are 
behind the bad business in both these 
I was told today that the name 
silks, 
That lisles were 


lines. 
of the 
would soon be mud. 
much better, 
would do forty ‘leven other things bet- 
ter, that the 
“streaky,” etc. 
This is undoubtedly 


mercerized, imitation 


would wear better and 


mercerized goods are 


Pure silks don’t sell. 


due to the ad- 
vance in prices referred to above. Cut 
well. The de- 


mand for these is constantly increas- 


goods have gone very 


I have never been able to under- 


ing. 
stand why buyers refused even to look 


work 
and I 


at samples of cut goods. I've 


these as well as full regulars 
like the former fully as much as the 
latter; price against price I prefer 
them. 

Underwear: The 
more than all others combined to keep 
this line at the mark 


reached some 10 Ago. 


States are doing 


high water 
or 12 months 


Everybody is busy. Goods are not 
turned off fast enough to satisfy tak- 
Buyers are turning every stone 
The big- 


were 


ers. 
to get in on the inside lines. 
bunches bought in 
during the last 


going in 


gest years 


ordered few weeks. 


Mercerized goods are this 
A Limbach firm, one of the 
the 


has the newest 


line also. 


very best in business, Louis 
Schaarschmidt, 
recently 


has, I hear, the yarns made by this 


proc- 


esses, invented, that is, he 
Great superiority is claimed 
Novelties long 


Everybody is buying a few. 


process. 


for them. are out in 
stripes. 
New mills are going up and old ones 
are being added to. If only business 
would go on for a few years as it has 
gone on for the last 18 months! But 
will it? Won't more and 


more of your own? 


you make 
Isn’t your domes- 
tic underwear, price vs. price, better 
than anything imported? If not, why 
not? Do your men falsify when they 
get as good goods, better goods, gold 
against gold, made on your side, 
as they 
do anywhere else on earth? The tulle 
people, of whom I wrote some time 
back, are busier than ever. They hope 
to get in ahead of England in supply- 


hos- 


iery, gloves and underwear, 
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ing Planen lace makers with the basis 
This market was 
patronized during 
There 
a constant stream of big buyers 


of their products. 
never well 
the season just about to end. 
was 


sO as 


in the leading hotels. One gang hard- 
ly gets away before another is booked. 
Mr. Jones, of Boston, leaves for Lon- 
don tonight. Stanley is to be here be 
Lamb left Bos- 
Mr. Don 


Friday or 


fore this week ends. 
ton day before yesterday. 
but 
Saturday. Mr. Koch is at the Carola. 
Mr. Farnell, of John Wanamaker’s is 
Money is being made, but in 


aldson is here, leaves 


much more modest percentages than 


those put aside by the fathers of the 
now in The millions 
made in the the 


from 1880 to 1893, will never be made 


men business. 


golden age, years 
again, 


BROWN. 


Hemp in Russia. 


Hemp covers much less acreage 
than flax in European Russia; this is 
the The principal 
plantations Tchernoziom, 


Koursk, Orel, Riaz- 


due to climate. 
are in 
Toula, 
an, and in the western districts—Koyv 
no, Vilna, Smolensk, and Mohilew. 


Kalouga, 


During the past few years, the sur- 
face cultivated has not increased very 
rapidly, but it is worthy of note that 
the 
stationary in all Europe, the Russians 


Eighty-six 


while culture of hemp is almost 
have stepped to the front. 
per cent. of their hemp lands are iu 
Tchernoziom and must become a 
source of great profit; and central Si- 
beria, connected by rail with the cen- 
tres of textile industry in European 
Russia, also produces largely. 

In 1897, than 14. 
185,000 bushels of 567,400,000 
of tow, of 


fron: 


Russia sold more 
seed and 
bushels, in round numbers, 
278,126,000 bushels 
Siberia. The harvest of all the rest of 
Europe amounted to only 485,012,900 


pounds. The Russian exportation into 


which came 


Germany was quite equal to that of 
flax, and the-total sales amounted te 
$6,834,000. 
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Process of Mercerizing. 


There is a recent French invention 
of a process of treating cotton and 
similar goods to produce the appear- 
ance of silk, especially a moire effect. 

In order to carry out this process it 
is necessary to operate on calico or 
similar material which has been print- 
ed in a series of parallel stripes of the 
Same or various colors, which are 
formed quite close together. The 
moire effect shows to the best advan- 
tage when the width of the stripes 
averages about three to six warp- 
threads. The cloth is then printed 
with white or colored resists consist- 
ing, preferably, of gum-arabic alone 
or in conjunction with substantial 
dyestuffs, the stripes of the resist be- 
ing substantially the same width as 
the colored stripes. While the cloth is 
being passed through the printing- 
rolls for printing the resists, it is sub- 
jected to distortion or pulled to right 
and left, thus producing an irregular 
print or interruption or break in the 
continuity of the resist-stripes, which 
gives the moire effect. The moire 
effect can be varied by Increasing or 
diminishing the number of pulls to 
the right and left to which the cloth 
is subjected. The moire effect is pro- 
duced by the contraction or drawing 
together of the mercerized stripes, 
which causes the stripes printed with 
the resist to stand out in relief and is 
likewise caused by the irregular undu- 
lations of the varied resist-stripes on 
the cloth, which are produced by the 
twisting of the fabric. 

After the cloth has been printed with 
resist it is treated to a bath of concen- 
trated soda liquor of from 15° to 40°, 
bismuth, or concentrated sulfuric 
acid. After the cloth has been im- 
pregnated with the solution, it is 
passed between grooved rollers or it 
may be drawn over grooved cross- 
rails in order to produce small folds, 
which make a pleasing effect. The 
mechanical result of the soda-bath 
tends to heighten the moire effect. 
Threads when viewed singly do not 
show any special peculiar luster; but 
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when examining the cleth crosswise 
to the warp, an irregular moire effect 
with the original play of color is ay 
parent. 





Flax in Russia. 


It is a well-established fact that 
Russia has for several years past fu: 
nished nearly four-fifths of the flaxcn 
tow consumed by all countries. Th 
growth covers a large territory, whic: 
is worked by peasants, and as a ru), 
the product is of inferior quality. lis 
export, however, is a source of greai 
wealth, and has been one of the prin 
cipal factors in the industrial develop- 
ment of Russia. As a greater exten’ 
of land is covered by flax than by any 
other product, Russia is in the fore 
most rank as a flax producer. 

Owing to the fact that flax thrives 
under severe climatic conditions, it 
was planted extensively in Russia at 
a time when she had very little com 
merce with European countries. i) 
the western districts and Baltic pro. 
inces, the Upper Volga in Jaroslav, 
Kostroma, and near Sake Sadoga, flax 
is grown with a view to the produ: 
tion of tow. The more fertile lands 
of Techernoziom yield an _ excellent 
seed, 

In 1886, a surface of over 2,471,008 
acres was covered with flax, and ihe 
yield was 606,265,000 pounds of flaxen 
tow, against 496,035,000 pounds pro- 
duced by all other countries com 
bined. In 1897, more than 5,683,300 
acres were cultivated, and the yield 
was 1,240,274,891 pounds. In Slanez 
and Matchenez, flax is the principal 
crop, and the statistics of the Russia. 
Department of Agriculture for 18% 
mark the yield of these two distric: 
alone as being over  573,196,00t 
pounds. The exportation in 189. 
which was almost entirely througi 
Europe, amounted to $39,179,000; 1: 
is was this superabundance of Rus 
sian flax which arrested the produc 
tion in Belgium, where it had beer 
grown under most favorable cond 
tions and with large profit. 
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Germany is the natural outlet of the 


Russian commercial current; she im- 
ported more than $6,555,000 worth or 
1897 and exported 


about $2,702,000 worth. Notwithstand 


Russian flax in 
ing the present defective condition of 
the flax industry, and although there 
is no protective tariff on flax in Rus 


sia, competition is impossible. 





Turk- 


silk, 


—In Trans-Caucasia and in 


estan (Khokand) Russia 


1897, 


grows 


and, in exported $187,596 worth 


WASTE 


Caring for the Doffer Waste. 


illustra 


herewith, ap 


We 
tion of 


furnish, 
a carding machine, with cei 
tain devices that are the invention oi 
a woolen manufacturer of Rrunn, Aus 
The 
devices is to care for the inferior ance 
short fibres left behind 
inder by the doffer. 
taken off by a system of card-covered 
the doffer 
are connected with the cylinder. 


tria-Hungary. object of these 


upop the cyl 
These fibres are 


which 
rhe 
material thus cared for is vigorously 


rollers underneath 























of cocoons, She will buy largely, 


however, for many years to come from 
Persia, as well as 
1897, 


Italy, China, and 


through Germany. In she 


bought $6,555,000 worth of silk. 
The 
Railroad from Samarcand to Khokand 


the 


raw 


extension of the Trans-Caspian 


and the completion of Trans-Si- 


berian road will, however, change 


these conditions. 





—The total number of casualities to 


persons on account of railway acci- 
dents in the United States during the 
year ending June 30, 1898, was 47,741. 
The aggregate number of persons kill- 
ed as a result of 


the year 


railway accidents 
6,859, 
number injured was 40,882. 


during was and the 


that taken ofi 


»y the doffer, the mixture being agnin 


carded and mixed with 


submitted to a further carding proc 
ess. 

In the accompanying drawing is il- 
provided 


lustrated a carding-machine 


with the arrangement referred to, the 
construction and working of which ‘in 
other respects are well known. 

The system of card-covered rollers 
referred to consists of a worker close 
to the cylinder, takes off the 
short material left on the cylinder by 
the doffer and cards it in conjunction 
with the The latter car 
ries the material to the auxiliary cyl- 


which 


clearer ¢. 


inder b, where it is again worked by 
the cards of the two rollers ec and b. 
Alsove the clearer c there is a beata: 
ad, which, having raised the nap of the 
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material on the main cylinder before 
being taken off by the worker, acts 
upon the auxiliary cylinder b and in 
connection with the latter operates 
again upon the material taken up by 
the cylinder b, by which means a good 
streak is given to it, which is abso 
lutely necessary for the formation of 
a uniform sliver. 

At the surface of contact of the dof- 
fer and auxiliary cylinder b the mate. 
rial taken up by them is intimately 
mixed and the mixture well carded, 
so as to leave the surface as a unl- 
form and homogeneous fleece as it is 
taken off by the doffer-comb to be con- 
densed into a sliver. 

The object of the dust-clearer “a,” 
placed before the surfaces of contact 
of the doffer and auxiliary cylinder 
b, is to separate the inferior fibres car- 
ried along by the doffer and auxiliary 
evlinder. 





Cotton Production in Russia. 


The American cotton plant and 


American methods of cultivation and 
harvesting are apparently rapidly 
rendering Russia at least independent 
of the United States in this line, and 
perhaps preparing her to enter the 
export field in cottons. A report in 
the British Board of Trade Review, 
based on a report of the Italian con- 
sul at Batoum, discussing the recent 
developments in this line, says: 

“Ever since the days of the Kings 
of Georgia, the cultivation of cotton 
has been carried on throughout trans- 
Caucasia and Armenia, and, according 
to the geographical notes of Bagra- 
tion, flourished especially in the gov- 
ernment of Kutais, in Kaketia, and 
the district of Zakataly. 

“When the country came under the 
sway of Russia, this cultivation con- 
tinued to form an important industry 
among the people of the trans-Cau- 
casus, each peasant proprietor deem- 
ing it indispensable to place a portion 
of his plot under cotton as soon as 
possible, while the government con- 
tributed no little to the development 
of the industry by distributing gratis 
a better quality of seed imported from 
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abroad, and by introducing the best 
class of machinery for dividing the 
cotton seeds from the fibre. 

“In Kaketia the populace used to 
wear cotton clothing woven by thei: 
women folk; and in Ordubat (Ar 
menia) the art of cotton -weaving was 
such a profitable one that one-half of 
the population was composed of cot 
ton weavers who supplied not only 
the province of Erivan, but also the 
neighboring districts. 

“This suecess was due to the high 
price of cotton, and the low price of 
different seeds; but in time such a 
condition of affairs was reversed 
The textiles fell in value in competi 
tion with factory-made goods and the 
seeds rose in price. The efforts mad: 
by the government were thus para 
lyzed, and, moreover, in the regions 
where the plant was grown with the 
greatest success, the soil dried up, 
spoiling the crops. The chief cause 
of this, according to competent ob 
servers, was the diminution of vege 
tation and the deforesting of the land, 
and the result was that the industry 
became restricted to the province of 
Erivan, which appeared to best fulfil 
the conditions necessary to its growth 
and prosperity. 

“In 1861 the crop amounted to 30,000 
poods (pood = 36 pounds avoirdu- 
pois); in 1862, to 60,000 poods; in 1863 
this total had increased to 150,000 
poods; in 1873, to 273,000 poods; but in 
1881 the figure fell as low as 42,000 
poods, improving, however, to 99,000 
poods in “1884. 

“From the above figures it would 
appear that as soon as Erivan found 
itself competing with American pro 
duction its output declined. The fit- 
ness of the Erivan soil for the devel- 
opment of this industry, however, and 
the absence of machinery in use for 
separating the fibre and the seed, at- 
tracted the attention of the merchants 
and manufacturers of Moscow, and 
cotton was the first agricultural prod- 
uct of the Caucasus which drew the 
serious attention of Russian capital- 
ists to that country; in consequence, 
this industry regained not only its 
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highest development in the province 
of Erivan, but again became the most 
remunerative industry (more than the 
vine, grain, or tobacco) in the provy- 
inces of Baku, Elisabetpol, Tiflis and 
Kutais. Russia now imports yearly 
from eight to ten million poods of for- 
eign cotton. 

“Since about the year 1880 one im- 
portant Moscow house has sent thou 
sands of poods of the best American 
seed to the Caucasus, distributing it 
with instructive 


everywhere gratis 


pamphlets on the subject translated 
into the language of the country. 

“At first this 
seem to have much effect, but in re- 


experiment did not 


ality it marked the opening of a new 
era for the industry, and it induced 
the government to place at the dis- 
posal of the chief centres of cultiva- 
and saw 
of the 


workmen 


tion American cotton gins 


gins, used in the separation 
The 


were, 


seed from the fibre. 


sent to set them up however, 


completely ignorant of the mechan 
ism, and so the peasants preferred to 
retain their own system, though in so 
doing they ruined the fibre. 

“In 1885 other prominent firms of 
Moscow and other towns took up the 
question, establishing in Erivan their 
ma- 


agencies, supplied with the best 


chinery of all kinds and the best for- 
eign seed, furnishing instruction gra- 
tis, teaching the people the use and 
management of the machinery, and 
placing it at their disposal when they 
became expert at it, and, moreover, 
buying up all the crop either for their 
own factories or for resale. 

“A cultivator, for example, who 
could only get in 20 or 30 poods of cot- 
ton, and originally did not know to 
whom to sell it, had now a buyer at 
hand, with offers also of advances on 
future crops at market prices. 

“The thus freed 


anxiety as to from the 


peasants, from 


sales and 
heavy preliminary expenses with re- 
gard to 


adapted themselves more and more to 


machinery and _ transport, 
the new mechanical appliances, and 
endeavored as much as possible to ex- 
tend the industry wherever the land 


The firms 
finding the soil of 


was found to be suitable. 
above mentioned, 
the trans-Caucasus in many parts so 
well adapted to cotton plantation, did 
not stop at Erivan, but endeavored to 
induce the peasants in all parts to 
make experiments, at the same time 
favoring them in every possible way, 
so that while in the year 1884 Erivan 
produced but 98,920 poods of cotton, 
in 1890 this amount had increased to 
600,000 poods; for, in the intervening 
years, nothing but cotton 
that had 


sesame, and 


was sown 


in fields hitherto produced 


rice, other grains and 


seeds, and even the roads were now 


transformed into cotton-bearing 


land.”’ 





Cleaning Wool Before Dyeing. 


Three methods are in use—with 


alkali, and with bichro- 


The best 


acid, with 


mate. alkali is ammonia, 


and it usually works better than acid, 


The acid most commonly employed is 


oxalic. Bichromate gives excellent re 


sults, and removes old spinning oil 


which has become rancid and many 


other impurities which make leve! 


dyeing practically impossible. The 


boiled for about an hour 


goods are 
with 3-4 per cent. of bichromate and 


%-1 per cent. of sulphuric acid, then 


dye with an acid dye. The ammonia 


process is usually employed for yarns. 





Although wool is so little affecte 
by acids it seems to have the power 
of readily absorbing acids, and other 
substances, from their solutions, and 
when the acids have once entered the 
fibre they are retained with great ten- 
that it 
effect 
cases the last traces of 


acity, so requires prolonge:! 


washing to their removal; ia 


certain acid 
cannot be removed by washing alone 
and it is necessary to neutralize the 


acid remaining before washing will 


remove it. 


Although wool stands the action 
of acids so well it is extremely sen- 
sitive to alkalies, the caustic alkalies 
completely destroying and dissolving 
the fibre. 
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COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


‘American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 
ARTICLE XI, 


CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK. 
(Copyrighted. 
In grinding the flats, which must be 


done periodically, although not as 





FIG. 76 
often as the cylinder and doffer, there 
from stop- 
earried on 


is no loss in production 


ping, as the grinding is 


while the ecard is in operation. 


Ys 


SSS es 


FIG. 77. 


The flat grinding device, which is a 
part of the card, is attached in sev- 
Upon some cards, the 
flats return 


eral positions. 


grinding is done as the 


over the top of the cylinder, between 
the front sprocket and center block, 
other makers grind just back of the 
center block, while upon some cards, 
the flats are ground directly above the 
licker-in, as they around the 
back block. 

With the grinding device attached 
in either of the first two positions 
mentioned, the flats are ground in an 
inverted position. By some, 
evil, the claim being 
made that the flats deflect slightly in 
the center, by 


pass 


this is 
considered an 


their own weight, thus 
grinding roll to 
and when 
pass around on to the cylinder, the 


causing the bear 


harder on the ends, they 
deflection is in the opposite direction, 
which convex 


wires in the 


produces a surface, 


making the center 
slightly closer to the cylinder than at 
the ends. This makes an error in set- 
ting. 

When the flats are ground, as they 
around the back their 


working downward in the 


pass block, 
face is 


same position as when they rest upon 


of 


uss 
1 \' 
B, 


Sa 


the bend. By grinding them in this 
position, the disadvantage arising 
from deflection is eliminated. Opin- 
ions are divided in regard to which is 
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the best position, the existing evil, 'f 
it can be called such, caused by the 
deflection, is often magnified, and no 


perceptible difference can be seen in 


the working of the card. 

To have the flats alike and perfectly 
accurate, they should be ground from 
the same surface, which bears 
the bend, but 
closer to the cylinder at the heel than 


upon 


owing to their being 
at the toe, this surface is not parallel 


with the face of the flat. This pre 


sents a problem which has been given 
considerable attention and which will 
be better understood by referring to 
Figure 76. 

The surface of the flat, which bears 
upon the indicated by the 
horizontal line A—B and the face, by 
the line C—D, the heel of the flat, by 
E and the toe, by F. The center of 
the grinding roll is indicated by the 
vertical line G—H which is at right 
angle to the line A—-B. As the flat, 


bend, is 


which passes in the direction shown 
by the arrow, comes over the center 
of the grinding roll, the wires on the 
heel will receive grinding, but as it 
advances, until the toe comes to this 
point, it is evident that it will receive 
no grinding, owing to the inclination 
of the face. The flats must 
therefore be tipped, as they pass the 
grinding that they shall be 
ground parallel to their working face. 
This 


wire 
roll, so 


necessitates a special surface, 


—~~__-~—__ 


FIG. 79. 


called a “grinding former,” for the 
flats to bear upon. 

A device for grinding the flats witb 
the face down is shown in Figure 77. 
The grinding roll Lis mounted in self- 
adjusting bearings D, which are sup- 
ported by brackets E, and which are 
adjustable from the grinding former 
A, by means of the The 
grinding and bracket, which 
are connected to the lever F, are piv- 
oted upon a ‘stud C. A weight lever 


screw B. 
former 
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G, pivoted upon a similar stud H is 
connected to the lever F by a curved 
arm J. 

It will be seen that the weight lever 
is thrown forward, thus holding the 
former firmly in position against the 
hearing surface of the flats, as they 
pass around the sprocket wheel M. 
The surface of the former is 80 
shaped as to tip the flats sufficiently 
to cause grinding to take place across 
the whole width of their face. 

Figure 78 shows the position of the 


mer by a weight lever F, which is 
pivoted upon a stud G, and which has 
a weight H upon its outer end. As 
the flats pass along to the grinding 
former, they are supported upon the 
projecting arms EB of the bracket, but, 
as they come directly under the grind- 
ing roll, they are raised slightly by 
the rounding end of the weight lever 
and by means of the weight are held 
firmly against the former. 

Figures 81, 82 and 83 show the 
grinding former with the flat in three 











FIG. 80. 


grinding apparatus, when the card i- 
not being ground, the weight lever is 
thrown back, dropping the grinding 
former down out of contact with the 
flats. 

For grinding the flats in an inverted 
position over the cylinder, an attach- 
ment is shown in Figures 79 and 80. 
The grinding roll L is mounted in 
bearings A, which are adjusted from 
the grinding bracket C by the screws 
B. The grinding former D is securely 
fastened to the grinding bracket with 
the bearing surface downward. The 
flats are kept in contact with the for- 


positions. It will be seen that the 
former is made with an off-set di- 
rectly under the center of the grinding 
roll, which is equal to the difference 
in the height of the bearing surface 
between heel and toe of the flat. 

In Figure 81, the flat is shown ad- 
vancing towards the grinding roll, 
with the wire face at an angle. Fig 
ure 82 shows the flat in contact with 
the grinding roll. The offset in the 
former tips the flat just enough to 
cause the wire face to pass horizon- 
tally beneath the grinding former. 
Figure 83 shows the flat as having 
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passed the grinding roll, its wire face 
assuming an angular position. When 
the flats are not being ground, the 
weight lever is raised and held up by 
the hook J, Figures 79 and 80. This 


—s 


©. CHeOR cK 


FIG. 81, 82 and §3 


drops the short end of the 
of contact 


lever out 
with the flats, which 
along clear of the grinding former. 


pass 


—Japan supplies China 
cotton flannels, 


with 
ribbons, 


yarn, 

and 
cheap foreign nicknacks of every de- 
scription, for which there is so large a 
market, 


tape, 


Answers to Questions Set by the City 
‘and Guilds of London Institute. 


(Continued from August.) 


Question: What is the object 
stop motion in a drawing frame? 
what point does it act? Describe 
motion you are 


with which 


quainted. 
Answer: The object of a stop mo- 

draw frame is to 

called 


term is scarcely a correct 


tion in a prevent 
that 


one, as ap- 


what is singles, though 


plied to a draw frame. There are in 


some cases 6, in others 8, slivers 
doubled together, if one out of the 6 or 
8 was to break, and the frame allowed 
that 


1% too light, 


to continue working, length 
which 
would cause a great irregularity in the 


finished this, it 


would be 1/6 or 
yarn. So, to prevent 


is necessary to have a stop motion, 
which shall stop the frame if any one 
This 


might be called the back stop motion. 


of these slivers break. motion 


There are two other stop motions on 


the draw frame as well, one to stop 


the 
front, to prevent roller laps and waste; 


the frame if the sliver breaks at 


the other to stop the frame when a 
sufficient quantity has been put into 
the can. A 


back stop motion would be as follows: 


brief description of the 


At the back of the frame are fixed 6 
or 8 spoons, as they are called, one to 
These are made of brass, 
the 
They are put 
on a pin, the back part, or tail end, be- 


each sliver 
hollowed out to allow slivers to 


rest in them. loosely 
ing a little heavier than the front part, 
the weight of 
down 


them 
the sliver is running all 


cotton keeping 
when 
right, but if the sliver breaks, then 
this spoon lever drops at the back and 
the front is lifted. Under the 


rollers is a rocking lever, which moves 


part 

and forwards at 
distances when the cotton is 
all right, but 


backwards proper 
working 
when the sliver breaks, 
and the spoon lever drops, it is pre 
vented by this lever from moving the 
The 


coming in 


proper distance. result is, it is 
little, 
with the strap fork, and thus stops the 


Howard & Bullough 


tilted up a contact 


frame. have a 
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motion for the same object actuated 
by electricity, called the electric stop 
motion. 
has substituted for it a pair of smooth 
calender rollers. The bottom one is 
a very long one, but the top one is 
short, having only two slivers passing 
under them. 


In this case the spoon lever 


The top roller is con- 
nected with one pole, say the positive, 
and the bottom to the negative pole. 
While the cotton is passing through 
all right the two poles are kept apart, 
but should either one of the slivers 
break, the two poles are brought to- 
gether, the current 


electric passing 


through, operating on a finger which 
is brought in contact with the strap 


fork, stopping the machine. 


How are the rollers of a 
craw frame ready for work construc- 


Question: 


ted, (a) as to the bottom roller; «)) as 
What are the chief 
faults to guard against in each? 
what effect 


to the top roller? 
and 
does a rough surface 
have? 
Answer: 
draw 


The bottom rollers of a 
frame are made of iron, and 
fluted to give them a better holding 
power. (a) They should be case har- 
dened so that the flutes will not be in- 
jured so easily, these flutes should not 
be at equal distances one from the 
is too often supposed, but 
should have hunting flutes in them, 
that is, they should vary in distance 
one from the other, the object being to 
prevent the top roller from having the 
indentations of the flutes 


If the flutes were equal dis- 


other as 


made in 
them. 
tances one from the other, and the top 
and bottom rollers of one diameter, 
the two rollers would come in contact 
one with the other at exactly the same 
The result 
would be, the indentation of the bot- 
tom 


spot every revolution. 


roller made in the 
leather of the top roller, and so szoil 
it. To prevent this the bottom iron 
rollers have hunting in them and so 
We should 
against the flutes being 
higher one to the other, or being teo 
sharp. <A good is that of 
with 


would be 


the leather is preserved. 
also guard 
method 


scovring the rollers’ either 


pumace stone or chalk, so as to take 
off the sharp points of the flutes. 

(b) The top rollers are made of iron 
but quite smooth and even. They are 
covered with a cloth or flannel, mostly 
a cloth of 10 to 14 ounces per yard, 
this is cut exactly the circumference 
of the The 
roller is first painted then the cloth put 


roller; no lapping over. 
round as tightly as possible, the two 
ends just meeting, and then put away 
to dry. After this a coveringof leather 
The 


against in the 


is put on as tightly as possible. 
chief thing to guard 
leather covered roller is the bad piec- 
ing. When the piecing is made there 
should be no difference in the diame- 
ter of the roller, and all uneven places 
should be taken out. These rollers are 
put into a skimming machine to be 
skimmed, to make the roller perfectly 
true and even in diameter from one 
end to the other. When the skimming 
process has taken place, the leather is 
left in a condition, so it is 
necessary to varnish them before be- 
ing put to work. A rough 
would have the effect of sticking to 


rough 


surface 


the cotton, and making the sliver un- 
part 
would be laid hold of by the rollers 
and a part pass forward resulting in a 
greater amount of waste. 

Question:—At what points in a 
combing machine of the Heilman type 
is there a draft in the cotton? How 
are the combs fixed and arranged as 
to fineness? 

Answer:—There are two points in a 
combing machine where it may be 
said there is a draft. Between the 
feed and nipper, and at the draw box 
in front. The first part is a very 
small draft, indeed, and in the draw 
box about a four draft. 
tell us there is a draft 
needles enter the cotton and comb out 


even, because a of the cotton 


Some people 
where the 


the fibres. because the sliver is made 
lighter by that process. But this can- 
not he said to be a real draft. It is 
simply making the sliver lighter by 
extracting dirt and short fibre, not by 
draft. Draft can effected 
when there are two points moving at 


only be 
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inequal velocities; the one carrying 
one end of the fibre with it, 
This is not 
We might 


draft 


while the 
other is being held back. 
the case with the needles. 
just as well say there was a 
with the licker-in of a carding engine, 
because it took out a lot of dirt, but 
no one would think of saying so. So 
with the needles, the sliver is made 
lighter by the extraction of dirt 


draft 


and 


short fibre, but no real takes 


place here. The combs are first sol- 


dered on a strip of iron singly, so that 
any one needle being broken, it can 


be replaced without disturbing the 


rest. Though it is often considered 


unwise to do so, the writer has often 
seen the whole strip taken off if only 
one needle was broken. These strips 
are then fixed on the stock, or half lap, 
screwed to the 


which, in turn, are 


ready for use. There are 


these strips to one half 


cylinder 
seventeen of 


lap, and are arranged according to 


fineness, by having the first strip 


which enters the cotton coarser and 


longer than the rest, and each strip in 


succession is finer and shorter up to 
the last, the fine strip has 30 needles 
or teeth to the inch, and the number 
until, in the 


is gradually increased, 


cause of the last comb, or strip of the 


series, the needles or teeth number 100 


to the inch. 





The aggregate number of passen 


gers carried during the year ending 
June 30, 1898, 
nual reports of railways in the United 


501,066,681, 


as returned in the an 


States was indicating an 
with the year 


11,621,483. 


increase, 1s compared 
ending June 30, 1897, of 
The number of passengers carried one 
wile during the 13,379,920,- 
004, there being an increase of 1,122, 
990,357 as compared to the year pre- 


year was 


vious. 


The monthly memorandum pre- 
pared by the English labor depart- 
Board of Tradeshows that 
continued 


ment of the 
during April 
good in both the spinning and weav- 


employment 


ing branches of the cotton trade. 


Jacquard or Dobby Card. 


There has recently been invented, 


by a resident of Paterson, N. J., a de- 
vice for connecting jacquard or dobby 
cards together in series. It relates to 
pattern cards used to control the por- 
tion of the needles, or wires, that reg- 
ulate the action of the jacquard har- 
ness, 
This 


gether in flexible series is its principal 


connecting of the cards to- 
feature, having for its objects the mure 
expeditious fastening of them, greater 
durability of the connections, and bet- 
ter accuracy of register of the aper- 


tures in the several cards with the 


projecting points upon the 
effect 


be briefly stated to 


weaving 


machinery. To these objects, 


this device may 
consist in making perforations in the 
cards in lines of uniform distances 
from the ends of the cards and con- 
necting tapes coated on one side with 
adhesive cement to the cards upon op- 
posite sides of the cards on the lines 
of the perforations and applying pres- 
sure to the tapes, so that the tapes ad- 
here to each other in the perforations 
hold 


the tapes are also cemented to each 


and securely on the cards, and 


other at the interstices between the 


cards, forming easily-flexible and dur- 
able hinges connecting the cards. 
Heretofore the practice of connect- 


ing jacquard and dobby cards has 


been by lacing or sewing cords 


through apertures formed in them, 


which cords lengthened and shortened 


with hygrometric changes of the at- 


mosphere and varied the distances 


between the cards and, besides being 
flexible in the direction of the length 
of the cards, were susceptible of lat- 
motion, which undue 


eral produced 


wear between the pins or points of 
the weaving-machine and the edges of 
the apertures in the cards, thus im- 


pairing the registering of the cards 
w.th’ the needles or wires of the loom 
controlling the harness and seriously 
impairing the usefulness and durabil- 
ity of the cards. This device is in- 


tended to obviate these objections. 
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Cotton Combing. 
ARTICLE V. 


In the past articles we have de- 
scribed the principal mechanism con- 
pected with the combing process, and 
will now show its eperation. Figs. 8, 
9, 10 and 11 show diagrams of the 
comber in action. 

In Fig. 8 it wili be seen that the feed 
have fed 
amount, 


rolls through the required 
l 


and nipper H has closed 


A. Cylinder shaft 
bb. Half jap. 
©. Fluted segment. 
D. Bottom steel de 
taching roll. 
D'. Top steel detach 
ing roll. 
down upon it ready for the cotton to 
receive its combing. The top comb is 
up and all the detaching rollers are in 
their normal position. It will be seen 
that the needles on the haif lap are 
just entering the cotton and as the 
needles from 
coarse to fine, the lap that protrudes 


from between the nipper and cushion 


are graduated down, 


plate, will receive a good combing. It 


must be understood that in the lap 
there are fibres of various lengths and 
the short ones which are not held are 
carried off by the needles. The long 
ones aré left and carried away by the 
In the width of the 
lap the fibres lie in irregular order and 


detaching rollers. 


only a portion of the fibres are nipped 
each time. 

This is the reason why the lap does 
not get exhausted when the detaching 


Ek. Leather 
ing roll. 

F. Bottom feed roll. 

F’. Top feed roll 

G, Cushion plate. 

H. Nipper. 

T. Top comb. 


detach 


roller moves forward a greateramount 
than is fed out by the feed rolls. 

In Fig. 9 it that the 
needles have completed their work of 
combing out the dirt, short fibres and 
The lap will then fall into the 
between the needles and the 
fluted segment to be released hy the 
nipper H just before the fluted segment 
C approaches. 


will be seen 


neps. 


space 
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Here the top comb T, is dropped in 
to the lap and as the fluted segment 
comes up tbe position shown in Fig. 
10 is assumed. It is at this point that 
the detaching and piecing takes place. 
To make a good piecing some of the 
all ready combed sliver must be 
turned back so as to make an over lup 
to the part which is to be detached 
The detaching roller D, thus 
turns back about 1-3 of a 
at the same time the leather detaching 
roller E drops on the fluted segment 
€, and pulls the cotton through the 


wide open nippers, and also the ends 


steel 
revolution; 


through the needles of the topcomb T. 
The feed rolls move at just about the 
same time that the top comb comes 
down. 

At the same 
detaching roller E is 
moving forward the steel detaching 
roller D also begins to move forward, 
and the result is as shown in Fig. 11. 
The newly detached fibres are thus 
laid and pressed between the two roll- 


that the leather 


detaching 


time 
and 


ers. 

The steel detaching roller D 
forward 2-3 of a revolution and thus 
we net about 1-3 of a revolution for- 
ward motion for every nip. 
as the detaching and piecing is com- 
pleted the leather detaching roller E 
returns to its normal position and that 


turns 


As soon 


shown in Fig. 8, is resumed. 
COMBER. 





Cotton} Spinning Machinery in Japan. 


The United States consul at Hiogo, 
Japan, writes to the State Depart- 
ment that he cannot ascertain that 
any machines have yet been imported 
into Japan for spinning yarns with 
which to manufacture either vigogre, 
The tex- 
requ'res 


shoddy, carpets, or fustians. 
tile business there chiefly 
machinery for the spinning of yarns 
for manufacturing cotton, 
silk, flax, ramie, wool, and worsted. 

All cotton-spinning machinery ‘n 
Japan, except some of the reeling ma- 
other 


goods in 


chines and some accessories, 


has been imported from England. The 


total number of mule and ring spin- 
dles is about 1,300,000. 

Woolen machinery has been chiefly 
German and French 
makers; some by English firms. The 
manufacture of woolen goods in thut 
country, however, remains as yet in 
a very primitive condition, not more 
than 20,000 spindles being in place. 
Silk, flax, machines have 
been mostly supplied from England. 
but a number of them have 
come from Germany and France. The 
total number of spinning machines is 
about 50,000, and they are said to be 
working satisfactorily. 

It is learned that the English man- 
ufacturers do not their cotton 
and other machinery to Japan to be 
dealt with by unskilled Japanese 
workmen, but that they send their 
own expert workmen along with their 
machinery, who carefully instruct the 
The latter quick- 


supplied by 


and ramie 


small 


send 


Japanese in its use. 
ly learn to handle it. The fact that 
manufacturers do this 
strong feeling in their favor, 
buyer and seller in 
much connection. Japanese 
manufacturers say that spinning mills 
have proved quite profitable from ‘he 
start, and that consequently they 
have found no difficulty in capitaliz- 
ing their business. They say 
that hitherto they have ordinarily pre- 
ferred spinning machinery made by 
the same manufacturers; but, having 
used to all 
feel so tied 
prepared, 


English cre- 
ates a 
which brings 


closer 


also 


become more and more 
kinds, now 
to that but 
other things being equal, to welcome 
competition any quarter, and 


this new condition is especially com 


they do not 
practice, are 
from 


mended to our American manufactu-- 
ers of machinery. The field should be 
entered by them, in order to supply 
a fair proportion of the cotton and 
other spinning machinery and equip- 
ment in the great manufacturing city 
of Osaka and export- 
ing to Japan other lines of machinery, 
the United States made notable 
no doubt we 
the 


elsewhere. In 


has 


and Ahere is 


progress, 


would succeed if we exploited 
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market for a good share of cotton- 
spinning machinery also, as the Jap- 
mill looking for 
American estimates. 

The demand for textile machinery, 


other than for the spinning of cotton 


anese owners are 


yarn, is not large. 

As to terms of payment, it is usual 
to advance one-third the value on con- 
firmation of the order; the balance on 
delivery, a proportionate amount be- 
ing paid on each invoice received 





Figured Fabrics. 


There been 


as noted in 


has recently patented, 


one of our English ex- 
changes, a figured fabric, which ,we 


illustrate herewith: 


The 
or as gauze, and is formed in stripes, 


ground is woven either plain 
either of one thread or of two or more 


threads, as G, R; and in the open 


spaces between these stripes is 
worked a binding-thread B in such a 
manner that it holds the whip or fig- 
uring threads W at the point of con- 
tact of the binding and weft threads, 
wherever figuring is required. Where 
figuring is not required, the whip 
threads return to the ground threads 
on each side of the binding-threads 


as shown in picks 3, 4, 5, 6. 





—As a quieter and more cultured 
taste prevails, the invention of neater 
and more elegant cloths and loom ef- 
fects will be fostered. 


The Fuller Cotton Press. 


It is understood that New York 
capitalists are preparing to organize 
the Fuller Round Bale Company, 
with a capital of $8,000,000, for the 
purpose of placing on the market the 
presses invented by James T. Fuller, 
of Texas. 

The capital will be 
$2,250,000 7 per cent. non-cumulative 
stock and $5,750,000 com- 
mon. It is proposed to make a first 
issue of $1,250,000 preferred for cash, 
amount of common to be 
The $3,500,000 ex- 
cess of common is to cover patents, 


divided into 


preferred 


an equal 
given as a bonus. 
and other 
The 
Johnson & Co., 71 


commissions expenses of 


promoting. firm of Seymour, 


Broadway, New 
York, will be the fiscal agents. 

It is understood that the company 
is at present building machines, let- 
ting out the work to other builders. 
It is stated there are at present on 
hand orders for 20 of the presses. ‘The 
machines will be sold outright, not 
leased. 

A factory will be erected in the cot 
ton section as soon as the company is 
organized, 

Round 
at present in operation in this 
country comprise the American Cot- 
ton Company, capital $7,000,000, and 
the Planters’ Compress, capital $15,- 
latter 
The American Com 
pany first to 
round bale process. 

President S. M. Weld of the Plant- 
regarding 
compress 


bale cotton pressing com- 


panies 


000,000, which controls the 
Lowry process. 


was the exploit the 


ers’ Compress Company, 
said: “This 
which Fuller claims to have invented, 
is based upon the Lowry press, and is 
in a dozen ways an infringement upon 
our patents. There have been no pat- 
issued to the Fuller Company 
and they cannot procure any.” 


the above 


ents 





—The number of persons employed 
by the railways of the United States, 
as reported on June 30, 1898, was 874, 
558, 


ployees per 100 miles of line. 


which is equivalent to 474 em 
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The Science and Practice of the Con- 
struction of Woven Textures. 


FRED BRADBURY. 


(Continued from July. 


At this juncture it might with ad 


vantage be pointed out that the fore 
going principle of setting the warp or 
weft threads so that the finished cloth 
shall 


nearly so, as the denominator 


contain as many threads, o1 
of the 
actual diameter of the yarn, is the rul 
ing factor in the productior of all 
woven fabrics which partake of a rib, 


character irrespective of the direction 


FIG, 44, 


of the rib, i. e. either across the piece, 
in the direction of its length or diago 
nally. 

The photograph supplied at Vig. 44 
is an example of a compound sigured 
used for decorative 

It will well 
that 


fabric, which is 
and upholstery purposes. 
repay the closest study may be 
given to it, for the manufacturer can 
only attain the very best results when 
he has fully considered the structure 
of his particular cloth in all its details. 
In this example we have a ood and 


useful illustration of the variety of 
factors which enter into the manufac 
ture of some woven textures. Further, 
to snecessfully produce fabrics of this 
kind involves a clear insight into the 
weave, in- 


cloth 


fundamental principles of 
clusive of a good knowledge of 
structure and intelligent manipulation 
during the weaving process. 


In the photograph given at Wiz. 44 
we of course only see the surface ef 


fect of the cloth which shows it to be 
composed of a bold horizontal rib and 
a fine, but almost vertical rib or twill, 
similar in appearance to the buckskin 
or whipcord. These when juxtaposed 
stund out in distinctive contrast, but 
this cloth is reversible and shows, on 
the hack, the horizontal rib at the 
place where the finer and nearly verti- 
the face; simi- 


cal rib appears upon 


larly the finer rib appears at the back 


ot the cloth at the where the 
bold 


face. 


place 


horizontal rib is seen upon the 


This is obtainable simply be 


cuuse the weave is reversible and 


compound in structure. The manu 


facturing and finished particulars of 


the cloth are as*follows: 


Warp 
a, 2 threads 2/56s dark brown Botany 
= the square root of 28 « 560 Ite 
b. lL thread 2/568 light brown Botany 
is before. 
1. 2 threads2 
is before, 
I thread 2/563 light brown Botany 
as before . 
c. lthread 2/48s fawn—cotton— dia the 
square root of 24 x S40 “4 = 
Woven 21s reed, 7s. Finished 14 threads 
per inch, 
Weft 
d.and f, 2 picks 2/488 fawn cotton—dia 
e. 1 pick of thick cotton for rib, being 
made up of several strands and having 
resultant count of about 2s cotton e.. 
“40 <x 2 yards per pound), the diameter 


of which = the square root of 2 “4 


56s dark brown Botany 


1 


log « m Cg 
S2 Be Se eee 
* a I 


ia 
Se Se ee ee 
b} 


fe 


Fig. 4 


Woven 48 inch 


finished 55 to 56. 


picks per 


Reed 


oo, 


width 
ished width of piece 52. 
Weave A compound of 4 
rib, Figs. 48 and 49. 
Length of warp a. for 4-, twill, 80 yard 
Length of warp b. for rib, 96 yards 
Length of warp c.forrib 80 yards 
Length of cloth produced, 66 yards, finished 


, twill and 


These several lengths of warp for 


the same cloth, necessarily involve a 
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variety of tensions upon the warp 


threads which will be discussed later. 
The elementary weaves which are em- 


ployed to produce this compound 


structure are shown separately at 


igs. 45 and 46. The former is the 2 


warp, 1 weft twill, frequently known 


in practice as the prunelle. ‘The latter 


is a2 simple warp rib of the poplin 


class and if used in a single cloth 


would appear as given, the rib being 
produced by the insertien of a thick 
cotton weft upon every even pick; but 
when this weave is used in the con 
weft for design 


pound structure the 


45 also enters the same shed : the 
thick pick of cotton. For the purpose 
shall 


ig. 45 as prunelle and Vig. 46 as the 


of convenience I speak of the 


1ib portion of the cloth. A much 


into the-actual wea 


clearer insight 
structure is obtained if now a rele 
ence be made to illustrations given at 
Figs. 47, 48 and 49 


spectively a cross section throuvh the 


which show re- 


warp of the prunelle and the rib cloth 
separately and of the two in combina 
they are in the actual cloth. 


tion as 


In these illustrations the letter a, in 
dicates the warp and the letted d the 
weft for the prunelle portion o7 the 
The 


brown color. 


cesign. former is all wool of a 


dar} while the latter is 


cotton of a light brown shade. The 


letters b and e¢ indicate the warp 


threads and e and f the wefr threads 


for the rib cloth: b is a light 


brown 
but ¢, e and f are all cottoi 


tob. The 


Rotany, 


but of similar shade weft 


represented at e is composed of s« 


eral strands of cotton and is the prin 


cipal factor in the formation of the 


rib rhe respective positions of these 


several yarns will be readily ule 


stood in the separate illustrations as 


civen at Figs. 47 and 48, but their rel 


ative positions in the compound 


structure, as represented at Fig. 49, 


require to be carefully considered. 


Hence, when the prunelle design is 


required upon the face the weft 4 


passes under 2 and over 1 of the dark 


brown warp threads a, and under all 


the cotton warp threads ¢, but over 


the light brown wool threads b 


rhese conditions, however are revyers 
ed when the prunelle is required 
the back of the cloth. The weft yar 
d, then passes under one out of every 
three threads of a, and also over all 


the cotton threads c, but undernent 
and clear of all the light brown woo! 
threads b. 
Further, where the prunelle is upo! 
the face, the weft threads e and f ar 
both kept clear of the warp thread 
a, but the weft e passes over all the 
warp threads b, but under tli 
When the rib 


lace, 


wool 
cotton threads e¢., 
transferred to the these cond 
also reversed, the threads a 
all at 


wett 


tions are 
now 
The 


and f pass over all of the) 


of the prunelle portion are 
the back of the cloth. 
threads « 
but the thick yarn e now passes unde! 
all the wool warp b, but over the cot 
ton warp threads c. The binding to 
gether of these two cloths is effected 
first by making the cotton weft d o 


the prunelle cloth to interlace wit! 


the cotton warp threads ¢c of the rib 
cloth. These two threads d and e are 
therefore, niade common to both struc 
thus fastened to 


tures which are 


gether. The two cloths are also fas 
simple act of 


the fae 


ened together by the 


changing the prunelle from 


to the back of the woven structure 


and of bringing the rib cloth from the 
back to the face and vice versa, 

In order to make the weave strui 
ture of this compound fabrie perfectly 


clear IT have worked out in detail a 


complete repeat each workin: 


first, : Fig. 50 the compoun 


sign; 


weave structure to produce the 


nelle upon the face, and the rib at 


Second, at Fig 


back of the texture. 
51 the plan which indicates the order 
of lifting the warp threads so as to 


thea 


produce the rib upon the face and 
prunelle at the back of the cloth. Both 
designs are complete upon 21 threads 
and 9 threads of 


raised. The 


of warp weft—the 


marks represent warp 


letters a to f, indicating the threads of 
weft, are correspondingly 


warp and 


the same as those lettered in the cross 
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Fig. 49. Here the 


analyze 


section at student 


vho wishes to most thorough 


y and technically the structure of one 


x both compound weaves, will find in 


Fig 50, (1) that the dark brown warp 


threads a interlace 2 warp, + 1 weft, 


which also 
thread of 


cotton 


with the cotton weft d, 


under each cotton 


inds 


warp ¢@; (2) the thick weft ¢ 


passes under all the threads a 


warp 


nd ¢ but over all the warp threads b; 


3) that the weft threads f pass over 


the warp threads ¢ only, but under all 


the warp a and b. He will also ol 
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serve,—and this will be useful to note, 


that every pick of weft e and f ar 


respectively the same throughout the 


fabric, where this weave is employed 
to produce prunelle upon the face and 
back of the cloth, 


it requires three picks of the weft d 


rib at the but since 


to complete the prunelle design, and 


since inserted once 


the weft d is only 


every three picks, it therefore requires 


9 picks of weft to complete this com 


pound weave. 


lurther, since there are three warp 


threads a in one complete design of 


the prunelle, and one thread each of b 


in the 
of the 


rib cloth, and 


since one 


warping pattern occu- 


pies seven threads, the first number 


these several factors are 


the 


upon which 


couiplete at same time is 21, as 


given in the design Fig. 50. In a simi- 
lar way, the 


Fig. 51 


it is only 


weave structure given at 


might be explained, but since 


made to reverse the woven 
effect of 
fully understood 

It will 


that in 


Fig. 50, its structure will be 


now be readily perceived 


a figured pattern, if the ground 


or tare be developed with design 





Fie 50, the surface effec 
cloth will be 


but if 


prunelle with a rib back, 


those portions of ground or 


developed with the design 


at Fig. 51, 


figure be 


the reverse result will 


that the 


given 


oceur Assuming warping 


and wefting particulars be given 


above, and also that the warp threads 
are drawn straight through the mails, 
arithmetical 


1, 2, 3, 4 &, © 7, ete, i 


i. e.. in the order of nro- 


will 


cression, 


be seen that to these two or 


put 


other designs of a double or compound 


make upon separate portions of 


ground or figure will require a consid- 
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erable amount of thought, time, care 
and labor. 
called 
velopment” of the figured design. 

that if 
the chief designer thoroughly under- 


This process is technically 
“development” or “weave de- 


It must therefore be evident 


stunds the structure of the cloth to be 


woven, he will almost 
able 


simplifying the 


invariably be 
to suggest some readier means of 


development and in 


niany instances the cutting of the 


jacquard cards, and making it better 


for the weaver and thus save much 


labor and expense. 


Continued next month.) 


A Study of Fabric Structure. 


( WASHINGTON 
Weaves have been made in endless 


variety and bewildering confusion; 


but just as the botanist is able to 


and innumer 


able kinds of plants and flowers into 


classify divide up the 


classes and orders, each having some 


distinguishing type of structure that 


differentiates from all others; so the 


designer is able to classify and ar 


range weaves under a few distinct 


types of fabric structure. A knowl 


edge of the principles that underlie 


and determine the structure produced 


by any weave ' great use to the 


designer and enabling 


to get mort adily at any de 


sired effect 


Ove of these principles is that the 


Warp and weft assume that position 


in the fabric where their relative 


forces balance each other, and s9 pro 


duce an equilibrium. 


The foree the warp and weft exe 


cise upon each other, the weakest 


bending and giving way until by its 


extra tension it is enabled to balance 


the strongest, and thus produce a 


state of equilibrium between them, is 


derived from a variety of 


sources, 


whose influence on the ultimate 


structure of the fabric will be better 


understood if considered separately. 
Taking them in the order of import- 


ance, we will first consider the in- 


fluence of the weave. 


The number of threads and picks 


opposed to each other, 


float in 


or length of 
warp and weft, varies very 


much in different weaves, and ‘s tlh: 


principal cause of different types of 
fabric structure. 
When the 


picks opposed to each other are equal, 


number of threads and 
are alike in 
then 


and the warp and weft 


thickness, strength, etc., they 


will bend equally round each other, 


the resulting fabric will have warp 


and weft equally prominent on the 


face, and one side of the fabric will 


be the reverse of the other. This is 
the principle of the common twill, Fig 
1, where two weft on one side is op 
posed by two warp on the other. The 
same thing occurs in the warp flush 


twill, Fig. 2, where the one weft on 


the face is balanced by one warp on 
the back, and the three warp on the 


three warp on the back 
A great 


face, by 


variety of this type 


7 
— e 
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weave might be only differi: 


in the breadth twills 
floats 


two sides of the fabric vary 


various 
In another type of structure the 
on the 
length, making a marked difference 
the appearance of the face and bac! 
The Mayo weave, Fig. 3, is an ex 
ample of this class; the 


floats of bo 


warp and weft on the face are th 


and one alternately, but on the ba 


they are all twos. The threes on t 


face make a very bold twill, while tl 


single floats are scarcely perceptibl 


the back where the floats are sho 
and uniform in length, appearing v« 
Hat and closely 

ig. 4 


a marked difference between the bac! 


woven 


is also a weave which shows 


and the face. The long floats of four 


of weft, stand prominently on th 


face and give it a decidedly twilled 
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The 
perceptible on account of the 
What would other- 
broken 
weft on the 


appearance. warp is scarcely 
short- 
ness of the floats. 
wise be a warp twill is and 
hidden by the threes of 
even picks of the weave.. There is no 
float 


which 


longer than three on the back, 


consequently is very much 
more regular and even in appearance, 

A third 
floats of warp on the face opposed to 
The 
bend 


type of fabric has long 


short floats of weft on the back. 


effect is to cause the warp to 


further, and be displaced more than 


the weft, and thus stand up very 


prominently on the surface. In the 


eight shaft buckskin weave, Fig. 5, 


the warp is two down and six "p, but 
the weft is one up, two down, one up, 
down, so that while the 


and four 


warp on the face is opposed to six 
picks, the weft on the back is opposed 
to two and four threads, alternately, 
and this is one reason why the 
bold 


Six picks are stronger than two 


buck- 


skin weave gives such 4 
twill. 


or four 


warp 


threads, and more 


require 
pressure to bend them: consequently, 


other things being equal, the warp 


will give way more than the weft, 


and will be raised prominently onto 


the face of the fabric 
In Fig. 6, the floats of 


seven 


floats 


warp, are opposed by 
and four in the weft, making 


upright warp twill, alternating 


depressed weft twill. In a 


containing 82 threads and 78 pi 


inch, made with 2/6(s worsted 


and 30 skeins (yards per dram) woole 


weft, the weft is so much thicl 
} 


the warp that it scarcely | 


y pen 
thus increasing the effect of 
level 
1 


raised 


weave and making suc a 


that it has been slightl« 
bold, 


lig. 7 has a double tv 


waip. alternating with a small 


twill the floats of 5 in the w 


opposed by the, float of two 


centre or core brie 


floats of six in the odd pic 


make a weft twill on the b: 


weft twill, however, is not so 


nounced as the warp twills on 


face, because there are 120 threads of 
weft per 
floats are 


warp and only 90 picks of 
inch, therefore the 
1/18 of an inch long, 
only 1/20 Ib.; 
support to 


warp 
and the weft 


floats also the warp 
each 


occurring on 


threads give 


more 


other, the long floats 


every thread, while the long weft 


floats on the back are mere isolated, 
occurring on every other pick. 
example of a 


Fig. 8 is another 


wenve with the warp thrown promi- 


nently on the face, and forming a 
small 
This 


warp 


series of 


isolated lumps on the 


surface. result is achieved by 


the long floats and very short 


weft floats on the face, the back com- 


posed of floats of more uniform 
length appearing comparatively plain 
Similar effects 


weft if the 


and level in structure 
can be obtained by the 
conditions are reversed, and long weft 
floats opposed to short floats of warp. 

A different type of structure is pro- 
is opposed 


duced when a single thread 


to a number of picks, or a single pick 


is opposed to a number of threads. 


Cord and corkscrew weaves are of 


The sing thread has no 


is class 


vower to bend the picks or draw them 
from the centre The resalt is 


the weft remains in the centre of 


and is hidden by the 


fabric, 
ads, which are alternately on the 
back 


nm both sides. T s shown in 


and forming a w ir] 


sur- 


arp cord, Fig re each 


ad is alternately o and under 


pir ks. con pressing then nto a 


mass in the cent ords. 


9-shaft 
exam] 
even 


eads cover with 


weft hidden ji the ent l:is 


ss of weave requires the warp to 


ce set with considerably greater 


number of threads per inch than an 


ordinary twill, because they only 


come to the face If the 


warp is small it wi nore level 


and smart appearance the face, 
The thickness of the twill is best reg- 
ulated by the weft, which can be spun 


thick when a bold twill is required. 
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Further examples of both weaves 
and types of structure might be given, 
that 


produce 


but these are sufficient to show 
that 


changes in structure, but variations in 


it is not longer floats 


the length of those that are opposed 
to each other on the two sides of the 
double cloths 


fabric. In backed and 


and other compound textures, each 
thread and pick assumes the position 
where it is able to balance the pres- 
sure of the remaining yarns. 

Next to the weave the sett'rg, or 
number of threads and picks per inch, 
influence upon the struc- 


The length of the 


has a great 
ture of the fabric. 


separate floats of warp and weft is 


not entirely determined by the weave, 


but is largely influenced by the set 


ting; for if there are less pieks per 


inch, the warp floats will be longer 


for the same weave, and if there are 


iess threads per inch the weft floats 


will be increased in length; and this 
is the reason why the structure is not 
always uniform with the same weave. 
variation in setting acts in two 
Take for 


with 


Any 


ways. example a_ fabric 


made more threads and less 


picks than another. First, it increases 
the proportionate leverage of the 


threads that are brought closer to 
gether, because the picks are further 
apart and therefore the ‘threads have 
them; and 


a longer leverage to bend 


second, it weakens the rigidity of 
those that are further apart, because 
power is required 


less 


longer afloat, 
to bend it; so that a slight alteration 
in the proportion of threads to picks, 
often makes a great difference to their 
power to bend each other, and conse- 
quently alters the structure of the 
fabric very much. 

Fig. 11 
wood of equal strength, subject to the 


represents two pieces of 


same weight, the distance of the sup- 
ports varying in the proportion of five 


to seven; yet one of these bends 


nearly three times as much as the 


other. The amount of flexture varies 


in proportion to the enbe of the 
length between the supports, so that 
a very small increase of length makes 
flexture. 


a great ditference to the 


Applying this principle to threads, a 


float of 1/20th of an inch requires 


eigiit times as much foree to bend it 
the same distance as one of twice the 
LOth of an inch. 

The effect upon the structure of the 


length or 1 


fabric of five different settings of the 
plain weave is illustrated in Fig. 12. 
Both warp and weft are equal in dia- 
meter, and also the warp is the same 
distance apart measured from the 
centre of one thread to the centre of 
the next, thus allowing 


equal room 


for the weft to pass between the 
warp in all the five sketches. 

The proportion of threads to picks 
under A, 45 threads to 100 


picks; B, 48 threads to 60 picks; C, 50 


aire as 


threads to 50 picks; D, 60 threads to 


{8 picks; and E, 100 threads to 45 


picks. 
fabrie 


C, represents a containing 


the same number of threads and 


picks, the result being that both warp 
and weft are alike in the numb*r and 
Therefore each 


size of the curves. 


project an equal distance from the 
centre of the cloth, and show equally 
on the surface. 

In B where the warp is set further 
apart, there is more room for the weft 


to bend, the weft larger, 


curve’ are 
weft stands sui than 
the warp on both sides of the fabric. 


On the other 


and the more 


hand the warp curves 
are more humerous, but not so deep; 
weft in sketch 
threads 


similar in size to the 


D, shows the warp rather 


closer together, the setting of which 


is exactly the reverse‘of B. The re- 


sult is the warp has the largest 


amount of curvature, the weft is 


nearly straight and shows very little 


on the surface of the fabric. 
“A” illustrates the construction of a 


weft cord. The warp is so far apart 
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that it 
with 


remains straight ir the fabrie, 


the weft bending round it. 


There are more than twice as many 


picks as threads, and the weft hides 


the warp on both sides. A warp cord 


is shown at E where the wefi is 


straight and the warp is passing over 


and under it alternately. Not only is 


the structure of the cloth altered by 


the different settings, but also its thick 
ness, and the quantity of material re 
quired to make it firm. 


Plain cloths made of thickness 


one 


of yarn with the same number of 


threads and make the firmest 


picks, 
fabrics for the quantity of yarn em 


ployed. As the difference of the set 


reg /e 
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ting of the warp and weft is increa 


ed, a larger weight of material is re 


quired to make firm piece, with a 


corresponding increase in bulk. This 


is clearly shown in Fig. 12, where the 


thickness of “C,” with 100 threads and 


picks, is two; “B” and “D” with 108 
threads and 
half; and “A” 


threads and picks, 


picks, is vo and one 


and “KE” with 145 


three diameters of 


the yarn. 


These sketches have been made 


with warp and weft of uniform thick 


ness in order to bring out more clearly 


the result of 


operations in sett 


but in actual practice cords are not 


weft and 
They 


the plain weave by 


usually made with warp of 


the same counts. show that in 
setting alone the 
into the centre 


both 


warp can be thrown 


and covered by the weft on 


are closest 


The 


ject higher than the warp, thus plac- 


sides, weft can be made to pro- 


ing a larger quantity on the surface, 


or they 


share in the 


may be made to take an equal 


structure of the fabric. 


By reversing the proportien, the warp 


can be elevated and the weft depress- 
ed. It would have been quite easy to 


draw any number of intermediate 


those, so that these 


ages between 


alterations of structure loay vary im- 


perceptibly from one fabric to an- 


other. In the same way differences 


in setting affect the structure of 


every weave, but not always to the 


because the 


float 


same degree, proportion- 


ate length of can not be varied 


so much by the sett when they pass 


over two or more threads or picks 


The weave and sett are not the only 


factors that determine the exact 


bal- 


and picks; but 


amount of bending required to 


ance opposing threads 


the varying properties of the yarn 


from which it is made have an in- 


lehce on the ultimate structure, 


are more or less elastic, giving 
vay under pressure, and thus become 
When the 


n warp and weft 


under strain length 


s not equal, 


longer 
float 
longest floats, and 


ie threads with 


onsequently fewest threads per inch, 
juire to give way further under 
order to stretch both 


the 


essure in 


irns to the same length, or place 


ime tension on them. 


two curved 


Fig 13 represents 
hreads of equal length. For the pur 
llustration, all the curves are 


* semi-circles, whose cireu nfer- 


ratio to their re 


ters. Therefore, if 


same 
the 
rs are equal, the 
ame length. 
ions the lines with the 
represent the threads 
e closest together in the fab- 


} 


because they have fewer threads 


o bend around than the others, 


that 


woven and the dif- 


which are set further apart; so 


when the piece is 
threads are at 


ferent liberty to come 


to an equilibrium, those threads that 
together 


stand up more 


prominently on the surface of the 
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fabric, and thus equalize the tension 
on the two series of threads. 

When warp and weft vary in elas- 
ticity, as for instance with a cotton 
warp and woolen weft, one stretches 
further than 
of equilibrium is arrived at, thns af- 
the 


the other before a state 


fecting the relative curvature of 
two series of threads. 
to 


materials, 


Rigidity or resistance bending 
different 
more force is required to bend a thick 
hard 
twined 


are 


varies with and 


than a small 
thread 
two 


yarn one, or a 


twisted than a soft 


yarn. If spring balances 


hooked together, one of them requir- 
ing four pounds to extend it one inch, 
nnd the other only two pounds, and 
to stretch 
of the 
inches and 
in other words, the 


to 


suticient power is exerted 


the springs three inches, one 


springs will stretch two 


the other only one; 


two springs will come an equili- 


brium where their respective forces 


balance each other. The force requir- 


ec to bend a single thread of yarn 


29 42 








cannot be measured by 


the 


pounds, or 
of 
of 


bend 


even appreciated 
different 
varying 
the 


by sense 
thicknesses 
to 


yarn, 


touch: yet 


yarn require forces 
other 


the 


them, and smallest 


factors being equal, will exert 


to 


sequently bend the most. 


least resistance pressure, and con- 


The point where any pressure ap 


plied becomes simply a compressing 


because there is not sufficient 


to 


force, 


rout bend, is sooner reached with 


a thick thread than a small one. 

Any 
seti, or yarn, by varying the relative 
filength of the of and 
weft, will alteration the 
thus 
in the 
of the fab- 
also by altering the bulk or thick- 
of 
weight of material that is required to 


alteration in either weave, 


forces warp 
cause in 


of 


more 


an 


position equilibrium, and 


make a or less change 


structure and appearance 


ric; 


ness the finished -fabrie varies the 
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make it firm. 
culty 
of 


This is the great diffi. 
the 
the 
suitable 
weave and counts of yarn. 


encountered in 


for 


application 
number of 


for any 


rules finding 


threads and picks 

A rule of this kind only gives good 
1esults for weaves that are similar in 
structure, because there is a fixed dis- 
tance horizontally allowed for the in 
tersection of warp and weft; the hori- 
zontal distance actually required fcr 
the of 
with every clange of structure. 


same thickness yarn varies 


the aim of mechanical rules 


of this kind is to reduce all setting to 


Again 


one level, which it is supposed will 


give the absolute best possible struc 
the The 
arises: Is it possible to do so, and if 


ture in fabric. question 


possible, is it expedient? There is no 
taken of the 
factor in the construction of any fab- 


account most important 
tic, namely the use to which it has to 
be applied. For some purposes a very 
light, flimsy fabric is desirable, others 
require a good, firm structure. 
Mechanical rules of setting are not 
favorable to the production of novel 


effects in fabrie structure, which 


often depend upon a slight departure 
the of 
Successful manufacturing 


from usual methods construe- 


tion. does 
following one uniform 
track, but ad- 
various factors that have 
the 
structure, and usefulness of a fabric, 


not consist in 


and well beaten in so 
justing the 
an influence upon appearance, 
that they shall produce fabrics pleas- 
to the for 
purpose for which they are required. 
If 
with a novel appearance, a ready sale 


be 


ing and suitable the 


eye, 


these qualities can be combined 


should the result. 





killed 
in 


—The 
during 


number of 
1898 the 
United States was 221 and the number 
was 2,945. 


and 


passengers 


on railroads the 


injured 


In consequence of 


collisions derailments 72 passen- 
gers were killed and 1,134 passengers 
The total number of 
than employees and 


was 4,680; injured, 


were injured. 


persons, other 
passengers killed 


6.176. 
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Worsted Dress Patterns. 


Roberts Beaumont furnishes the 


Textile Recorder, Manchester, Eng., 


two excellent weave combinations, 


B Sea &@ 
FIG. 1. 
Saneggu 
& 
Sauk en 
SEER Ea 


FIG, 2. 


which make effective styles in fine 


worsted warp and weft in piece-dye 


or fancy dress fabrics. One (Fig. 1), 
is a diagonal and the other (Fig. 2), a 
spotted The basket 


stripe pattern. 


weave in Fig. 2 forms a smart and 
pleasing contrast with the furrows of 
warp and weft also in the diagonal 
In Fig. 2 twill 


the 2-and-2 ground 


causes the warp cord stripe and the 
weft cord spotting to be clearly accen- 
tuated. This design is also suitable 


for a cotton or linen vesting. If 


woven in worsted yarns, 2/72s warp 
and weft, with 108 threads 
and 96 picks per inch, it 
would give a neat and firm 


cloth. 


Wool is very hygro- 


scopic and if exposed to 
damp air will absorb a 
large amount of water—un- 
der favorable conditions as 
much as 50 per cent. of its 


weight. 


The Alsatian textile in- 


dustry at the close of 1898 


howed signs of a serious 
SIS rhe last vears have 
unfavorable for 


been very 


ie cotton industry 


The direct reds. are 
erv numerous, and are ¢a- 
pable of giving every shade 

“l from the lightest 


the deepest maroon. 


silky 


Inasmuch as the 


lustre of mercerized cotton 


depends upon the s 
ny, and disappears 

otton contract 
ter the stretching process, 


t would seem that the pro- 


duction of the silky lustre 


is a physical phenomenon. 


If the best results are 


desired, and especially for 


scouring high 


qualities of 


wool, the soap used must 


be of good quality. 


hobe, Japan, is. the centre of the 
listrict. In the neigh- 
Hiogo 


are some 2000 establishments, 


rug-making 


borhood of Osoka and there 
which 
employed in 1896 about 13,000 females 
and 5,000 males, and 


2,000,000 


produced some 


square yards of rugs, at 
ranging 


toot. 


prices from 114d. to 5d per 


square 








KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The Knit Goods Situation. 


There are lots of novelties in the 


spring underwear samples. Every- 


vody expects large business and has 
made preparations to meet it. Some 


salesmen have now been out three 


weeks or more and are beginning to 
return substantial orders. 

The 
nearly 


vacation season is not yet 


enough over to show ex- 


actly what may be counted upon, but 


with the cleaning up of light weights 
this summer, requests must be liberal. 

The New York trade is just now go- 
ing through its’ periodical  plaint 
sample nuisance, which is 
The 


greatest complainers of this abuse of 


against the 
no worse this year than before. 
carrying samples to offices for inspec- 
tion are the last to take individual ac- 
tion, which is the only way out of the 
difficulty. A few courageous, large 
manufacturers, who have been forced 
by this frequently crooked business to 
do much business, practically at cost, 


are each making a separate stand 
against well known offenders, but the 
chance of their carrying this point is 
not encouraging. 

The 


shows that the conditions and prom- 


complacency of importers 


ise in their line is eminently satis- 


They are beginning to make 
having 


factory 


fall deliveries in quantities, 


been receiving their goods since early 


in July. They are caleulating on 


large reorder demands, for while the 


original call was large, it was sub- 


stantially below the clearance fn lines 


made by the uncommonly low tem- 


perature last winter. 
Cotton fleeces are hardening 
cotton under- 


Lines of mercerized 


wear are constantly increasing, but 
the way in which these goods are be- 
ing pushed in certain quarters, in sea- 
son and out of season, is retarding 
their progress 

domestic 


It is worthy of note that 


goods in medium grades never before 


promised to come into such direct and 
successful competition with imported 
lines. 

In hosiery, the stiff tone abroad has 
strengthened the situation for several 
weeks, 

Throughout July the imported hos- 


iery trade has been exceptionally 
gratifying. 

The improvement in the call for bet- 
ter grades is not to be mistaken. 


Some market reporters declared this 
fact months ago, but the truth is ir 
has taken a year of reviving business 
improvement be- 
Ribbed 


show this bet- 


to show aforesaid 


yond all question. and lace 


hosiery, in particular, 
terment., 
eatch the 


Importers are quick to 


drift, and they are already improving 
the average of their fine goods, espe- 
cially in fancies. Some of these fancy 
goods will be a revelation in design 
and execution. They are sure to force 


up the level of domestic goods of 


lower grades. 
looking 


deal of 
about to do in June, for salable things 


Importers had a 


abroad were speedily taken. 

Taken altogether, the market offers 
little opportunity for comment in any 
department. It is just emerging from 
the vacation stage. The general feel- 
ing is decidedly buoyant and Septem- 
ber will bring more or less interesting 
developments. 

A Pressing Device. 

A certain mechanical contrivance 
has been invented of late, applicable 
to knitting-machines of the circular 


spring-needle type having independ- 
ently-operated needles; and the object 
of the mechanism is to provide an im 
proved arrangement of presser means 
consisting of a presser-ring arranged 
outside of the needle-circle and a 
presser wheel or plate arranged inside 
of the needle-circle to press the needle 


out of its normal position and against 
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knitting- 
must be 


elongation in the regular 


work, and this elongation 
weighted or pulled off separately, and 
especially as it is not and cannot be 
effected by the usual weight suspend- 
ed on the regular knitting-work, as 
the latter 
the formation of the 
heel or bag. 

The 


hew 


unaltered during 


elongation or 


remains 


improvements consist in the 


mechanisms for weighting or 


pulling off the meshes of the heel or 


bag as long as they are not under the 


intluence of the weights attached to 


the regular knitting-work. 


Prize Answers. 


An award of one guinea was given 


unswers to a certain hun 


host 


questions selected from those 


in the recent ordinaray grades ex 


under the City and Guilds 
The 


successful 


amination 


Institute questions 


of London 


nud answers by the com 


petitor are given below. 


Question: Show the working of the 


producing top-ma 


stocking-frame in 
chine work, pelerine work, tuck work 


and ribbed work. 


Answer: Lace or top-machine work 


is produced on the hand stocking 


frame by means of a _ top-machine, 


which extends across the face of the 
frame, having cover points similar to 
used in narrowing machines, 


those 
with a point to every needle, so fixed 
that they can be put into position to 
form any required design, those points 
not in use being turned back out of 
the way, so that the machine may be 
set out to work any particular pattern 
with manipula- 
tion. The 


small holes in the fabric by 


desired the required 


designs are produced in 


transfer 


ring loops from the needles to adjoin- 


Two or more machines may 


ing ones, 


be used on the one article, and 


the machines may be shogged side- 


ways in order to move loops in 


opposite directions in the one course 
The 


on rib 


may also be used 


for the 


top machine 
frames removing 
) 


and transferring of the frame loops t 


produce a pattern on this side of the 


If a made, 


spots and other fancy designs may be 


fabric. plated fabric is 


produced by removing and transfer- 


ring the frame loops in order to show 
the ribbed ones, which are of a dilfer- 
ent color on the face of the fabric. 
Pelerine work, as used in the fancy 
hosiery trade, is generally produced 


on the hand split frame, having jack- 


sinkers only, as long loops are re- 


and the 
with 


cuired at certain courses, 


frame is specially constructed 
these 


that 


movable, falling, and slur-bars; 


bars are attached together, so 


when a slack course is required, the 


falling bar can be instantly lowered 


desired, and the slur-bar will rise 


correspondingly to give a_ greater 
force to the tails of the jacks, so as to 
insure them falling on the falling-bar. 
The 


Sine 


pelerine machine stands in the 


position as a rib machine, hav- 


ing points instead of needles; these 


pelerine points consist of a shank, an 
and a long flexible point some % 
The 


fixed to the 


eve, 


of an inch in length. points are 


into leads, and ma- 


cast 


chine, the flexible ends standing in the 


throats of the sinkers, in front of the 


last finished sinker, loops of a plain 


In this position only the ex- 


course. 


treme points stand through the need- 


les about a 4 of an inch, and remain 


so until the frame loops are complete- 


ly knocked over : the head of the 


needles, the machine is then raised 


until the bottom of the eye of the 


point is level with the needle heads, 


and is then placed horizontally above 
sinker loops 


the needles, and the 


round the stem of the points are 


forced on to the frame needles by a 
slide. If 


points stand hetween the same 


knocking-over two or more 


need- 
les, then the sinker loops round them 


ire thrown over a number of needles 


equal to the number of points, while 


if only one point is between the need- 


les the sinker loop round that is put 


on to the needle on that side on which 
the point is bent. <A favorite stitch in 
pelerine work is the porcupine stitch, 
in Which the points may be set 4, 6 or 


8, and produces a pattern by eleva- 
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To 
make a horizontally striped fabric by 


by ineans of a swinging knife. 


this method, it is necessary that only 


one yarn should be introduced at a 


time. 





New Way of Knitting Hosiery. 


We illustrate, herewith, a stocking, 
or half hose, which is knit according 
to a recently invented device applic- 
able to that type or class of circular 
knitting machines in which web hold- 


ers or sinkers are employed, co-operat- 





a 


Foot 


7 a aoe st = 


ing with latch-needles in forming the 


knitted articles, particularly stockings 
and half-hose; and the invention has 
special reference to that type or class 
adapted 


seamless stockings, 


which is to knit complete 


with heel and toe 
portions composed of a different yarn, 


WORLD 


and in which all of the operations are 
accomplished automatically. 

of this 
are the dispensing with the usual plu- 
of rendering 


the needles inoperative and again ac- 


Among the objects device 


rality picker-cams for 
one during narrowing and 
therefor a 
producing 


tive one’ by 
and substituting 
of 
these results, the provision of improv- 


widening 


single picker capable 
ed yarn-changing mechanism, the pro- 
duction of means for lengthening the 


stitch by raising the needle-cylinder, 


the provision of means whereby the 
web holders or sinkers may be readily 
replaced and changed 
the to the 


other, the provision of means whereby 


removed and 


from one side of machine 


the needles may be readily removed 
and replaced, and in general the siin- 
of of 
machines of this type and to increase 


the 


plification and reduction cost 


their durability and certainly 
rapidity of action. 
We 


mechanism for knitting this stocking, 


would gladly represent the 
but it would require more space than 
We will state, how- 


the cuff which, as usual, ts 


we can give to it. 


that 


ever, 


knitted on a cuff-knitting machine, is 
placed on the needles by means of a 
transferrer and circular knitting at X 
to the point Z. Then nar- 
to the 


and from there the knitting 


proceeds 


rowing begins and continues 
point Y, 
cireular 


the foot 


widens to the point O, when 
knitting is continued to form 
portion. At “a” narrowing again begins 
and continues to the point b, whence 
it again widens to the point c, when 
the 
and 
the 


removed 


ma- 
the 
yarn. 


after knitting a few courses 


chine automatically stops, 
off 

After the stocking has been 
the 


may be united in the usual or apy pre- 


operator then breaks 


from machine the edges ¢ and 4d 


ferred manner. 


lus- 
the 


It is well known that the best 


tre is got when there has been 


most contraction, supposing the yarn 
to be stretched after mercerization. or 
when there would have been the tmnost 
contraction, supposing the yarn to be 


stretched during mercerization. 
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Latch Needle Attachment. 


The illustration, herewith, is a latch 
pener attachment applicable to dial 
cnitting machines, and comprises an 
attachment 
he dial needles may be automatically 


whereby the latches of 


pened or turned back when desired. 


We give a plan view of so much of a 


Pils 
Yi 


mie 


vin a ™™ 


circular dial knitting machine as ts 
features of 


We also 


give an illustration of a side elevation 


necessary to illustrate the 


the latch opener attachment. 


of this part of the knitting machin 


also, a vertical section of the attach- 


ment, all of which we think will be 


fully understood by practical knitters. 


The attachment as shown is carried 
by the top plate, and comprises a bar 
or plate, having elongated slots through 
which screws pass to secure the bar 
to the top plate. The outer end of the 
bar is provided with a circular open- 
lug and is split, as indicated, a screw 
working in the two sides of the bar 
on opposite sides of the split to enable 
the opening at the end of the bar to 
be contracted or clamped upon the 
barrel of the attachment. 

When it is desired that the opener 
shall be moved to operative position, 
so that the sharp end of the finger 
will be in a plane to cause any closed 
latches to ride thereover, the operative 
simply needs to press down upon the 
upper end of the rod or the set nut 
thereon until the edge of the rim 1s 
engaged by the spring-catch. To per- 
mit the finger to rise again to its nor- 
mal position, the operative by meapg 
releases the spring- 
then 


throws the rod and its finger 


of the finger-piece 


catch, and the spring imme- 


diately 


upward. 





Self-Acting Pulling-Off Device. 


\ resident of Chemnitz, Saxony, has 


recently invented certain improve 


ments pertaining to a self-acting pull 
ing-off arraugement for Lamb’s knit 
ting-machines, and their 


effect tl 


purpose is to’ 


ie pulling off or weighting of 


formed in ne 


different meshes 


of each individual 
} 


ependent as possi le 


ng of the adjacent 


meshes. This separate weighting or 


pulling off of meshes formed in one 


row irregular 


is hecessary in case 


forms or shapes of knitting-work are 


» be made—as, for instance, the heel 
of a stocking, which can be compared 
to a part of a bag formed in the reg- 
ular knitting-work. As is well known, 
such a heel or bag can only be knitted 
on a Lamb’s knitting-machine by set 
ting idle those knitting-needles on 
which the regular portion of the knit- 
drawn down- 


ting-work is hanging, 


ward by the usually-employed 


weights. The heel or bag forms an 
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the presser-ring as the needle is be- 
ing retracted to cast off the old loop 
and draw the new loop through it. 
There is also provided means of ad- 
justing and swiveling the presser 
wheel or plate to press harder upon 
the needles or to allow the device to 
adjust itself may be 
necessary. 


laterally, as 


What is here referred to may be un- 
derstood by any practical knitter, up 
on examination of the accompanying 
illustration, calling particular atten- 
tion to Fig. 3, which represents the 
pressing device especially referred to 
in connection with web holders. 





These devices, we are given to un- 
derstand, are applicable to any of the 
well known forms of circular knitting 
machines, having independent needles 
of the with or 
without means for 


spring needle type, 


web holders or 
making the needles inoperative. 
Generally speaking, in circular ma 
chines where independently-operated 
the 
plate is arranged to press the beards 
of the 
across the 
is looked upon as 


of the 


spring-needles are used, presser- 


needles by sliding laterally 
This form 
objectionable on 


the delicate 


said beards. 


account wear on 


DEPARTMENT 


beard of the needle and the tendency 
to force the beards sidewise and to 
break them. By the use of the sta 
tionary ring arranged, outside of the 
needle-cirele and a presser wheel or 
plate traveling the 
the needle and the 
against the stationary plate as tl 
needle is being retracted, there is no 


against stem of 


forcing beard 


‘ide pressure on the beard. 

‘Lhe presser-wheel here described is 
made adjustable to get more or less 
pressure by means of its bracket and 
thumb-nuts, and it is also pivoted so 
as to allow it to swing automatically 
on its pivotal point as the machine is 
knitting on 
as would be the 


reciprocated when 
half of 
case when making the heel and toe of 
This 
vary in ex 


being 
the needles, 
stocking. 


a so-called “seamless” 


swinging movement will 
tent according to the form of knitting 
cams used in the cam-ring. It might 


be used in connection with knitting 


cams where no swiveling motion 
would be necessary, in which case the 
adjusting devices might be dispensed 
The 
connection with a stationary cylinder, 
and a 


traveling presser wheel or plate inside 


with. device is here shown in 


sinker-ring, and presser-ring, 


the cylinder. 





Knitting Courses of Yarn in Colors. 


A somewhat ingenious mechanism 
has recently been devised, that can be 
attached to circular knitting machines, 
so adapted as to knit one or mor 
courses of yarn of one color, and then 
one or more courses of yarn of another 
color. 

We will not attempt to illustrate the 
but that a 


pattern-cylinder is employed instead of 


device, will simply state 


a flexible pattern-tape, and the yarn is 


cut by drawing a knife across it in 


stead of breaking or cutting it by 
pressing it against the sharpened nibs 
The fluted feed- 


not continuously, 


of the loop-wheel. 


rolls are operated 
but only when a new yarn is being in- 
machine. 


the 


troduced into the 


The yarn is cut at proper time 
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tions or small points; in a six point frame and machine it is made by the 
pattern, the two centre points stand pressing of the frame and mispressing 
tegether, while the two on each side of the machine at one course, and the 
lean towards them, and the centre mispressing of the frame and the 
needles between each six have ho pr ssing of the machine at the next, 
points. When the elevations are fin r v rf icker fabric, having the 
ixhed, the machine is shogged side ribs lying wide apart, owl! to the 
ways three needles, causing the next long loops that accumulate on the 

ow to be made between the previous needles to7 rib is made 
Patterns may be varied by the pressing of both frame and ma 

the points and the shog chine at one course, while at the 
the machine, as in vandyke ond course only the frame ne 


vith a number of moves to the right, pressed: on the machine side the need- 


followed by an equal number to the le loops are much larger and rounder 

left, or with straight points and ; u form, which fill up that side of the 

sideway motion first t e “dle fabri 

the right, and second to the I i vork was one of the first v 

the left. tions upon plain work knitting, 
Tuck work is produced on a plai ib machine being invented by 


fabric by allowing certain loop dinh Strutt in 1755; the invention 
accumulate on the needles, either sisted of the adding of a second set of 
or 4, according to the design, a! needles, which stood perpendicularly 
to be pressed and knocked over : between the frame needles of an ordi- 
some future cour » origin: i nary hand frame, and the sinker 
loop showing face, and tl tuck quired to have larger throats, 
leop behind i iccumulation ¢ oO} of the machine course aré 
stitches may be caused by the form from the sinker loops of the 
pressing of the needles during : or » cours The machine needles 
dinary course of work by mea are ¢i into leads, and fixed to the 
tuck presser, instead of a plain press achine needle bar, the simplest form 


er; the bottom edge of a tuck presser f ri ‘ing 1/1 rib work. To make 
consists of a series I indentations, | j fi j the needles of the ma 
eut at intervals to mispress those chine stand between each needle of 
needles where such come. The tuck the frame: the frame course is formed 
pressers are attached to the ordinary and knocked over, and the rib loops 
presser, and have two movements, an are then formed from the sinker loops 
p ind lown and a sideway \ of t] ‘rame course. which have be 
up and down for th ring ome new loops for the machine, 

in and out of ( ng rhe which is then brought down until the 


sideway for alt a tie ositi a point of the beard comes between the 
the tuck on different nee . = old and the new loop, then the nee- 
duce different designs Ts cl dle beards are pressed by the machine 
pressers may be used i presser, which is attached to the or 
with various colors of r dinary presser, and the needles de 
one color by the vari : scend while a kKnocking-over - slice 
tuck pressers, they can be el working behind the needles lands 
press and tuck different needles. old loop, and finally knocks it ove 
with a 1/1 presser worked with a 3/3 frame is then locked in taking wi 
presser will produce 1/1 and 3/3 s the rib needles in the throats « 
rately, and 5/1 by using together it sinkers 

one position, and 3 plain and ; Polka rib and other tuck ribs 
tucks across by shifting to ; us be made as described in tuck ribs 
position. Tuck work on rib frames. 1/1 rib, 2/1 rib, or faney ribs, may 
Polka rib is a 1/1 rib fabric, having be made by the arranging of the nee- 


] f 


double loops knocked over; both on dles in the machine; in faney ribs, 
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where a number of machine needles 
come together, say 2, 3, or more, for 
roll off work, arrangements have to 
be made so that dummy needles, or 
their equivalent, appear in the frame 
machine needles 
upon which the rib loops are formed, 
as the machine in this case 
do not form their loops of an ordinary 
but a sunk and 
mispressed thread. A 6/3 rib proper is 
two 


opposite to those 


needles 


frame course, from 


made by having short bearded 
frame needles opposite to where the 
three machine needles appear, and re- 


quire three pressing motions to com- 


plete one course of the 
frame is pressed and knocked over, 
then the 


knocked over, and 


work; first 
machine is and 
the machine and 
fabric is then pushed back to the re- 
quired stop just past the short beard 
needles, with the still under- 
neath the long bearded ones, the frame 
is then pressed, landed and knocked 
over, allowing the loops to slip off the 
short beard 


pressed 


k Ops 


needles, thus giving a 
more piping appearance to the rib—the 
presser used is the same as in an or- 
dinary rib frame. 5/2 rib may be 
made in a similar manner, but having 
only one short beard the 


6/3 rib two needles 


needle in 
frame, wherein a 
appeared. 


—The manufacturing of textiles in 
Alsace-Lorraine has always been con- 
sidered one of the leading industries 
in Germany. 


a) 
: 
bl 
H 
u 


Paxton & O’Neill’s 3-4 Automatic 
Knitting Machine. 


Ever since the semi, % and full au- 
tomatic knitting machines were intro- 
duced on the market, there has been 
much controversy as to the merits of 
the different types, each class of ma- 
chinery having its advocates. The de- 
velopment of the hosiery knitting ma- 
chine has been extremely rapid for the 
past ten years, and many machines, 
which, only a few years ago were con 
sidered as having reached the limit of 
improvement, been 


have remodeled, 





J 


some the 
and 


the new machine re-named or re-num- 


improved, and in instances 


old principle entirely discarded, 
bered, to distinguish it from its pred- 
ecessors, 

The Paxton & O'Neill % automatic 
machine is the re- 
spect that for the past fouryearsit has 


rather unique in 


remained unchanged in name and con- 
while all the 
in popularity, showing its conception 


struction, time gaining 
was meritorious and designed to stand 
test of time. At 
limited in its use to Philadelphia and 


the first largely 


vicinity, it has gradually become 
favorably known throughout the coun- 
try, and where it is once introduced, 
the first order is usually followed bs 
another. Its good points have been 
widely recognized by manufacturers, 
and their appreciation has resulted in 
steady work on orders, frequently be- 


yond the capacity of the factory. 
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The builders believe that the good 


results obtained on this machine are 


due to readily traceable causes, viz.; 


its simplicity, durability and honest 


construction, which means small ex- 


pense in labor and parts for keeping 
up. \ prominent manufacturer in 
ordering more new machines a short 
time ago said: ‘‘Those I got from you 
three years ago are as good as the day 
I got Another 


them.” important 
their 


the attention of 


point is moderate first cost, 


which invites manu- 
facturers at the outset. 

The machine is made for producing 
goods from all materials, of the finest 
to the coarsest quality, in coarse or 
fine gauges, up to 220 needles, in ordi 
nary half-hose and ladies’ size. Both 
members of the firm are not only prac 
tical machinists, but practical knit 
ters, and understand the requirements 
trade in every respect. From 


their 


of the 


beginnings, business has 


small 


shown constant and ady growth 


and many of their largest customers 


are those who first placed orders with 


vears ago, and who have been 


them 


eustomers ever since The firm w ll 


shew some of their machines at the 


International Export Exposition, 


Philadelphia, 


which opens in Septem- 


ber, or they can be seen in operation 


at anv time at their works, at 129 


Bread Street, Philadelphia 





Cutting Fine Underwear. 


Cutting fine underwear requires 


considerable knowledge of the value 
cf yarn and the cost of putting it into 
us take for instance, a 


4-feed 


webbing. Let 


company running heads, aver 


aging from 13 to 21 inches in diame- 


ter. Those will cut from 28 to 44 size 


drawers. Now, how are you going [9 


save the waste you make in cutting 


out the various sizes? Instead of 


knitting all your sleeves on circular 


heads. have them cut out of the 


waste you trim off the sides of the 


webbing. There will be considerable 
on 28, 30 and 34 sizes. 
You take the 


straight side close to the edge of the 


pattern laying the 


webbing, chalk it, reverse, and lay on 
the opposite side, and so on, until you 
get at least one dozen marked. Now 
we are ready for cutting. 

Lay every two legs together before 
folding, lapping the legs of the draw- 
taking the 


body, and folding that over the legs, 


ers on the inside; then 
you have a pair of drawers, excepting 
Later 
Square piece for the gusset. 


the gusset. you can cut a 
Now it 
is ready for the stitchers. 

We will call half 
sizes, running from 8 to 12 inches in 
them 85 
If the webbing is to be 


take what we 


diameter, run inches from 
head to wire. 
dyed it should be 90 inches, to allow 
and 


needles 


house 
Chalk at 
when webbing is up to the wire, then 


for shrinkage in the dye 


boarding room. 


run at least 6 inches before you cut 
down. Be sure and cut on chalk, as 
it sometimes stains. These are after- 
wards cut up the full length, what we 
call folded and 


stitched up the side as far as where 


opened; then over 


the sleeve sets in. To do this, one 
in the head to 
Then the cutter 
After 


W ebbing, 


needle must be left out 
cause a drop stitch. 
follow the stitch. 


must drop 


the cutter has opened the 


if sloped shoulders are wanted, it 
and 


Where some buyers object 


should be pinned on to a board 
cut easily. 
to seams up the sides, we have large 
heads which we use for that purpose. 
PRESSER. 
feeling for designs 


Refined cor- 


rect in artistic color qualities is far 
from universal, and, as it is a quality 
of the mind due to culture, the proc- 
ess of growth is necessarily tardy. 
The gross earnings of the railways 
of the United 
operated 
$1,247,325,621 for the 


States, 


covering in 


mileage of 184,648.26 miles, 


were year ending 
June 30, 1898. 


On June 30, 1898, there were in the 


employ of the railways in the United 


States 37,939 enginemen, 38,925 fire- 


26,876 conductors, and 66,968 


There $7,124 
switchmen. flagmen and watehmen. 


men, 


other trainmen. were 
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Shorthand Designing. 


The designing for silk yoods is 


very elaborate and complicated affan 


ih comparison to that of other fal 
rics and consequently needs not only 
talent, but also a deep and attentive 
study of the subject before it can ht 
mastered. 

While the art of 


old, in fact 


designing is 


that of 


very 
almost as old as 


Weaving, it is only within the last 


ten years that numerous devices for 


shortening and simplifying the work 


or the designer have been discovered 


by him. Much of the credit due for 


this advance in methods must by right 
go to the card cutter, whose daily in 
creasing skill, enables the designer to 
omit things which a few 


many yours 


ago it was thought absolutely neces 
sary to have in the design. 

This being the first time the name 
“shorthand designing” is used it may 
at first glance seem somewhat out of 
place, but as the art to write rapidly 
by shortening the characters or by the 


called 


the same apply to de 


use of other means is ‘short 


hand,”’ so may 


signing too, when by using modern 


methods the work can be done in fron 
one-half to one-fourth of the former 
time. 

As no man ¢% » a successful 


unless he is a perfect 


that 


stenographer 


speller, so it can be said short 


hand designing can only be applied 


by those who have a thorough know! 


edge of the subject itself and know 


exactly when such an application is 


advisable or admissible or not 
The 


work of the 


shortening the 


ided 


methods for 
designer can be dis 


into two large, distinct groups, either 


of which can be used individually or, 


as is often the case. together 


The first of those groups embraces 


such designs where two or more 


warp or filting threads are represented 
by only a single line* on the designing 
paper, 

contains those 


rhe second group 


which the iigure 
different 


half of the 


designs in repeats 


itself in a position in each 


design, and where, by 


painting one figure in a certain place 


and position, the card cutter is e 


abled by 


reading it 


reversing the design and 
either up or downwa! 


produce the second position rf 


course saves the ce 


figure; which of 


signer just half the work 


Group I As this comprises a very 


large field it is utterly impossible to do 


it any kind of justice in this Jiimites 


space, but by selecting the m« 


portant features thereof, the purpos 


of this article (to show how work can 


be reduced) will be accomplished 


Figured taffetas or brocades 


undoubtedly the mostly used goods fo 


dress purposes And consequently cle 


signs for this class of silks confront 


the designer very frequently. By d 


signing each two warp threads on on 


designing paper we will 


line of the 


rednee the size of the design itself 


three fourths, and at the same time ac 


complish exactly the same result as 


we had designed one thread ou 
line, as Figs. 1 and 2 show: 
Quality: 240 ends to 1 incl 
80 picks to 1 inch filling, requires 
80)-+-240—412 paper. 
By designing two ends on one 


this would reduce the quality. of 
warp (apparently) to 120 ends to 
inch Requires (12*80)+120—8 
paper. 

Should the design Ix 
hooks and 576 picks. then it 
take 48 squares of 4x12 


only 24 


the first case 


paper and in the second case 


* Designers call the space between two 
lines of the design paper a “line,” for the 
reason (which is often misunderstood) that 
not the black lines themselves but the 
hetween them represent the warp or filling 
thread, 


snnce 
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its being painted in the design. To 
facilitate his work further, designers 
many 
as the 
jacquard machine, for which the de- 
has hooks to the row; 
400 ma- 


8x12 thus, as the pro- 
portion of Fig. 1 
ducing the design to just one-fourtl. 
The card cutter will cut the oue just 

as easy as the other, it being unneces- 
to more than just sign is intended, 


squares paper; 
to Fig. 2 shows. re- 
should figure for a basis as 
for warp 


lines to the square 


in either case 


the ground weave. or, 


sary 
indicate 


for instance, 8 lines for a 
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method can be used not only chine, 12 lines for a 600 machine, and 


This 
for taffetas, 


but also for twills aud 


is a mul 


ec that 


satins provided their repeat 


tiple of 24, or does not exe 


number, as any good card cutter will 


be able to cut ithou: 


such a ground w 


16 lines for a 1800 machine “fine.” 


This is because the “piano machines” 
] 


used for cutting purposes correspond 


with the above ones and to have the 


designing paper with squares, each 
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having as many lines as the card cut 
ter can cut at one time, is to save the 
latter the work of re-ruling it. 

To make a design, for instance, on 
6x17 paper just because the proportion 
of warp and filling figures exactly 
this, is very inconvenient, as 4x12 can 
be used just as well. The equation: 
6X17—=X X12 or (6X12)+-17=—4.238—X 
shows, that there would only be a dif- 
ference of 4-17 or 44 to the square inca. 
Which in reality does not amount to 
anything. 

The contours of the figure of a de- 
sign made on one line for two hooks, 
will be as one made on double scales, 
and consequently will not be quite as 
smooth as if it were made one line for 
one hook. Howsoever, on counts that 
exceed 120 to one inch, this roughness 
will be imperceptible. 

On designs for so called “end and 
end” goods it is also very advanta- 
geons to design two ends on one line. 
For instance: A warp consisting of 
one end red and one end black, alter- 
nating; one figure to be made by the 
red ends, and one by the black ends 
only. The red to weave taffeta under 
black, and the black the same under 
red, and both colors to weave taffeta 
in the ground. 

Quality: 360 warp and 96 picks to 
one inch. The old fashioned way of 
designing this (Fig. 3) would have 
been 36096—=12«X or (9612)+306— 
3.2 or 3X12 paper. 

By designing two hooks to one line 
we get very different results (Fig. 4.) 
1809612 X or (96 12)+18—6.33 or 
6X12 paper. 

No weaves have to he painted into 
this design, but for the guidance of 
the card cutter a slip of twelve hooks 
and about 80 picks, has to be painted, 


showing just how the differeut colors 


If it is necessary to bind the warp, 
(in case it floats too long,) a full 
square can be painted for each binder, 
and the ecard cutter instructed to miss 
or cut such binder (stating color) on 
the odd or even hook only. A compari 

° 


son of Fig. 3and Fig. t shows how 
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much smaller and simpler a desigu 
made like No. 4 would ve. It also 
shows that the work of putting: in the 
details rests upon the card cutter 
which to the uninitiated may seem 
rather hard upon the latter. Yet 
most of them prefer to cul a design 
executed like No. 4 and will charge 
the same rate for either of the 
Which is conclusive proof that tix 
short way, though it saves in this case 
the designer about 7-8ths of labor, 
entails no extra work upon the card 
cutter, 

This principle of condensing the d 
sign by painting two hooks on on 
line, can also be used for cloth that 
consists of 2, 3 or 4 warps, or more, 
when 2, 3 or 4 hooks, or ends, of each 
warp are painted on but a single line 
A limit thereto is only when t 
ground weave is not a multiple of 24, 
in which case the card cutter could 
not carry it through from memory and 
consequently would have to have 
painted in the design, which again 
would necessitate its being madein the 
old way. Howsoever those causes are 
very rare. 

A close study of the above hinted-uat 
methods will repay itself! many times 
over in a very short time, especially i! 
used in conjunction with Group LI. 

Group II: We have for instance a 
pattern like Tig. 5 to be made on 480 
hooks, 

To make the design we will take th 
number of hooks and divide them by 
4, which gives us 120. We now make 
the line between the 120th and 1?ist 
hook, the centre of our figure as, bv I* 
in Fig. 6. 

The design is A BC D. ‘The carl 
cutter will cut the design from A to b 
as the first card, down to C D as the 
last card of the first half of the cesic1 
Then he will turn it around until it is 
in position of Fig. 7. 

He will then cut from B to A ar the 
first card, up to D C as the last ca! 
the second half of the design This 
will give us the second figure reversed 
just the same as in Fig. 5. 


For the ground weave we ay: 
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12 or 24 hooks, but dif 
half of 


ground weave for pattern 


stripes of 


for each the design. 


se the 
to be a three shaft twill. So we 


aint the stripes as in Tig. 8, and 


ict to cut the ground as in No. I 


while cutting from 
No. If 


from 


‘ first half, or 


B down to C D; and as in 


e cutting the second half or 


»A upto D 


taking pick 3-4 and turning it 


ind and placing it under pick 1 


hat 3 comes under 2 aud 4 under 1, 
doing the same with 5 5 aud the 
short by doing 


fol- 


reader 


owing picks, in 


it the card cutter wouid do, if 


ing our instructions, the 


soon convince himself that the 


yuund will continue all righi 


Continued next month 


The Practical Manufacture of Silk 
Goods. 
ARTICLE | 


Copyright by Dougl 
In your July number I 


iss Ellis 
have read 
th some interest an article on “Spun 
by Mr. Campbell, and as I have 
little this 
I take the liberty 
what I 


with 
of of 
have 


id some experience 


lass of 


yarn 


few hints on 


ring a 


ind in the course of a long experi- 


e to be the most suecessful course 


the 


Ouoting 


pursue in order to obtain very 


best results with silk, 


xm Mr, Campbell's article, he says: 


spun 


“At the time I was engaged in mak- 


x spun silk fabrics, we had an im- 


ed sample sent us to make, which 
; called “‘Russian satin,” which was 
louble 175 


h, 90 picks, and 52 inches wide. 


ends per 
his 


nar 


faced fabric, 


‘) was entered in a 16 shaft 
s, and reed placed in loom and 


. For the first yard everything 


} 


licely, but then a trouble 


} 


ich was never overcome 


could not understard 


ager 
made by the 
{ 


side 


ods were being 


nds of vards on the other 
had been to 


» to get the right counts of spun silk, 


iter. They some trou 


the very best quality, and the ma 


ime ry was of the best. Why could 
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the goods not e i ? Or 


linarily, 


the best fibre yarns W ll 


pro- 


duce more or less of a fluff, but in this 


case the fluff would form between the 


eed 


knots on 


and the harness, and form in 


the warp threads, which, as 


the reeds engaged them, would break 


out the warp threads or become fast 


together, causing floats, or throwing 


out the shuttle.” 


+} 


Judging from the foregoing remarks 


Mr. Campbell, it Would appear that 


in this country, were yet 


1 our cousins in Europe so 
weaving of spun silk is concerne 
ut on this particular point I must beg 
ave to differ from Mr. Campbell, as 
I can 


sonal 


assure him from own per- 


my 


knowledge that in this country 


we consume tons of spun silk every 


month for warps alone, solely in the 


manufacture of tapestry and uwuphol- 


and so far as being able 


foods, 


to make the finer grades of goods is 


concerned, I do not think it would be 


necessary to go outside of Kensington, 
Fhiladelphia, in order to have the fin 
est imported sample of spun silk tap- 
“duplicated,” provided it had 
uade on a 4 by 4 


is, however, 


estry 
box loon 

one particular 
line of tapestry goods which we must 
unt of their fine 


except, not on acce 


ness, but for the manner in which they 
These are what are gener 
l ef 


1 


are made. 


ally known as “hand loom” swiv 


fects. This particular line of goo 
limited demand by 


ho do 


only in very 


class of people w not care 


hey pay for an artistic piece 


foods are “i 


provided the 


Ise has got 


and nobody 
‘rmed the 


’ the tapestry manufact 


country is to make a med 
goods which thev ec: sel 
large quantities and keep their mac 
ery running ; arias possible tw 
months 

al sul 


to take wn our origi 
silk.” In the 


there are 


“spun first place 


cay that three dis 


kinds of spun silk in general use 


ve have what is known as 
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English spun silk, which is made from 
various kinds of wash silk, and on the 
particular quality of the raw material 
used by the English spinner must de- 
pend the of 


makes, 


grade yarn which he 


Second, we have what is known as 
Schappe silk, which we will suppose to 
be made exclusively from wash silk, 
the 


from pierced or otherwise imperfect co- 


from cocoons when reeling, and 


coons which cannot be reeled in the or- 


dinary manner and must, therefore, be 
sold for waste. 


Third, we have what is known as 


tussur spun silk, which is made from 


the regular wild tussur silk cocoons, 


being carded and spun the same as the 
others. This tussur spun silk is used 
almost exclusively by the manutfactur- 
ers of seal plushes for their pile warp, 
as it is of a very strong, wiry nature, 
and makes a very superior pile, as well 
as being of a lustrous 


very nature 


when properly treated in the dyeing 
and finishing, which processes, by the 
at all 


torv as they might be. 


Way, are not times as satisfac- 
There are several firms in this coun- 
silk, but for 


some reason this particular branch of 


try which make spun 
industry does not seem to develop very 
rapidly, so that the greater part of our 
We may here 
remark that almost all silk used by 
manufacturers 
tie 


spun silk is imported. 
of silk dress goods, or 
stuffs and similar fabrics, is 
and that the 


more 


or less weighted, more 


silk is weighted in the process of dye- 


ing the less nature and elasticity we 
to find the 


come to weave it; for example, when 


expect in silk when we 


we have filling which has been weight- 


ed four or five hundred per cent. 


(which is a very common occurrence), 
we find that there is scarcely strength 
enough left in the thread to carry its 
cloth in the 


process of weaving. Where such waste 


own weight across the 


silk as this is used in the manufacture 


of spun silk, as a sort of filler-in, along 
with some good stock, as a foundation, 
it for 


possibly many other purposes, and the 


may unswer all right filling or 


man who tries to utilize it for warps 
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must not be surprised to find his l 
and all around it literally covered \ 
flyings from the warp each day, 
the face of his 


also goods very n 


impoverished in appearance. In tf 
yarn which was supposed to be 2 
When the warp was put into the lo 
may likely 


heavier than 2/60s when it is show: 


very not be very n 


the woven fabric. 


Another occasional cause of 


plaint which we have to find 
spup silk which has been made in pa 
from manufacturers’ waste, is wher 
has been mixed along with 


the 
entirely 


more 


less cotton and cotton wast 


not been cleansed from 
silk, which has been overlooked in 
of 


together 


process sorting and then it 


Is 


carded and nothing mo: 


seen of the cotton until after the s 
is dyed, very likely, and even the 
we dye the silk a very light shack 
presence of the cotton may not be de 
tected, at the 


very dissatisfied 


but same time we a 


much with 
and dead appearance of the face of 
goods. But, on the other hand, wl 
we dye our warps any heavy shad 
hott! 
diffienlty 
detecting the small particles of cot 


such as dark brown, navy or 


green, then we have no 


which have been twisted in along w 
the silk, as they have not taken 

dye the same as the silk has; and 
they 
it 
to pick them all out. 


some cases prove to be so 


numerous that is almost imposs 


The counts in most general 


wse 


Weaving purposes range from 30 


60/2. 
When it becomes necessary to us¢ 


warp finer than 60/2, we had bett 


discard spun silk and adopt pure 
of 
silk 


or organzine, as the cost 


of 
brings the price very close to the 


spinal! 


such very fine counts 


usu 


of pure silk, besides which the har 
of the in 
will rob it of a great deal of its lust 


ness twist so fine a thr 


so that we are likely to get a very cos 
ly fabrie with a very poor appearan 
The counts of spun silk yarn are | 
same as cotton counts (840 yards 

hank and the number 


stitute one 


is 


the dul 
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ch hanks contained in one pound 
virdupois is the counts of the 
difference, 


20's doubled 


ih this important that 


20s cotton means single 
10’s, whereas 2/20 spun silk means 
s single doubled to 20’s. In other 
rds, the exact nniaber of hanks oft 
silk 


» 50/2. 60/2. we 


represented by the figures 


expect to recely 


each pound of silk, viz., 40, 50 or 60 


may be, w as, in 


nks, as the case 


on counts we should only exp 
and 30 hanks per pound, respe« 


2/40, 


50 and 2/60. In order to make a clear 


lv, in each pound of yarn of 
stinction in writing the counts of cot 
n yarns and spun silk it is customary 
to sav 2/40's cotton and 40 
chappe silk 


Switzerland and is generally quoted 


2 spun silk. 


is largely mannfactured 


the French system of metres o1 
os, the standard for which is 100,000 
kilo, 


elas of silk 


tres 
usually contains 
‘e or less gum, some 5 per cent. or 
, and is of 


mor a rather yellow cast in 


gives a very nice 


raw state, but 
‘ight lustre when dyed, more especial 
if it has been spun from a good 
juality of 
The 


or weaving purposes is in a 


raw silk. 
selection of the ra 

very importaut one, and too much care 
and pains cannot be taken in determin- 
ig, as far as we 


possibly can, just 


vhat kind of silk we are about to pur 
whether or not it is what 
We usually 


handle the va- 


ase and 

is represented to be. 
ind the gentlemen who 

us spun silk accounts to be equally 
nxious to sell their particular line of 
regard as 


ods without any 


iether or not it is exactly suita 


the particular purpose for wiich 


buyer desires to use it, and, of 


surse, each individual one of them 


v likely to inform you that he 


very best line in the market. 


In the manufacture of machinery 


48s well as in other lines) Switzerland 
perfectly able to compete with Ger- 


ny, France and Belgium, notwith 


anding the fact that she must get 


‘om them her materials iron 


and ceal. 


raw 


Silk Trade in Lyons. 


The 


has transmitted to the 


United States consul at Lyons 


State Depart- 
ment, 


of the 


Washington, the annual report 


Lyons Chamber of Commerce, 


giving the silk production of that city 


for the year 1898. The total product 


of pure silk stuffs was, in round num 


bers, $30,700,000, or 


$1,200,000 in ex 


cess of 1897. These figures are infer- 


ior to those of 1895 and 1896: but they 


are considered encouraging as mark- 


ing a resumption of activity. 


has been an increase this year 


manufacture of faille, of taffetas, 


velvets, of stuffs for un 


moires, of 


brellas, parasols, and muslins. On 


the other hand, the production of 


black armures, of all kind of 


pongees 
of surahs, and similar goods has been 


less than in 1897. There has been an 


excess in the manufacture of fou 


lards, stuffs of pure silk, marcelines 


and goods used for the furniture of 


churches. A decline is observable ‘n 


the production of linings, 


sSerges, l1s- 


trine armures, and striped satin de- 
kins. 

The production of mixed goods: in 
1898 rose to $24,000,000, an increase of 
$1,100,000 over 1895, and a decrease of 
about the same figure as compared to 
1897. <A 


occupied during the 


large number of looms were 


year 1898 in mak 


ing plush for hats and modes, liberts 


satin, turquoises, cotton-back armures 


for modes and linings, mixed stuffs 


for collars and cravats, carriage trim 


mings, and figured and bordered vel- 


vets for the Orient and the Indies 


Demands from the two latter quar 


ters have been steadily increasing for 
the last three years, especially for the 


two species of goods named Stuffs 


gold 


largely 


worked in and silver have also 


demand in 
Indies. The 


aggregated al 


found a increased 


the Orient and the East 


output in this line ONT 


$1,000,000 during the year 1898, the 
The 


is reported as assuming 


largest of any year manufac- 


ture of crepes 
larg ly increased proportions the pro 


duction for 1898 being nearly double 


Crepes de chine aug 
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mented during the same period from 
$200,000 to $400,000; the production of 
muslins increased sixfold; that of 
grenadines nearly doubled; gilded 
stuffs used for military uniforms rose 
from $160,000 to $200,000; and _ silk, 
cotton, and woolen passementeri:s 
from $200,000 to $300,000. 

While Lyons continues to stand at 
the head of other cities in the produc- 
tion of all fine silks, satins, velvets, 
and kindred goods, Milan seems to 
have definitely wrested from her the 
trade in “thrown” silk. In 1878, the 
sales of thrown silk—that is to say 
of silk yarn—in Milan amounted to 
5,457,000 pounds, against 9,356,600 
pounds in Lyons. In 1888, the sales 
of Milan had risen to _ 10,005,109 
pounds, while Lyons had advanced to 
only 11,427,500 pounds. Milan con- 
tinued steadily diminishing the gap 
until 1898, when she took her place 
in the lead with a business of 16,640, 
400 pounds, against 14,247,500 pounds 
for Lyons. 

Several reasons may be cited for 
this change of business in the inter 
est of Milan. The Lyons dealers at 
tribute it to the new means of trans 
portation and to the French duty cn 
raw silk. Some years ago, before the 
balance of this trade began to turn to 
the side of Milan, the great bulk of 
the transportation from tbe Orient 
was in English and French ships. 
which made Marseilles the principal 
stopping place in the Mediterranean. 
The German line, which now does a 
great deal of the business between tie 
Peninsula and the Orient, made 
Genoa its principal stopping point in 
the Mediterranean: and as a conse- 
quence, the raw silk brought from tue 
Orient goes into Italy and on to Mi 
lan, where it is thrown, and by means 
of the St. Gothard Tunnel forwarded 
to Switzerland, Germany, and Russia 
It is estimated that about 11,000 bales 
of raw silk are annually landed at 
Genoa which were formerly put down 


at Marseilles. 
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Supply of Raw Silk. 


Now that the size and condition 
the various crops of raw silk a 
known with some definiteness, spe 
lation is rife concerning the possib 
ity of a scarcity before the next s 
son is over. The idea of such a stat 
of affairs, on the authority of t 
Journal of Commerce, New York, 
been so foreign to the minds of 
porters and agents for such a lenegt 
of time that it is hard for them to co 
ceive anything other than a plent 
supply for all requirements of ma) 
facturers. 

It is probable, however, that m 
representatives in this country ha 
realize the condition in which 
grower finds iimself today. It is 
that it is almost impossible to « 
cover the exact condition of the raw 
material markets, for much stock is 
hidden away, to be brought out 
when demand or price warrant it, and 
no one can calculate with any cert 
ty npon the exact quantity which 
country has produced. 

From the published statistics 
may be gathered that the amount 
silk to be put upon the market during 
the next season will not differ mat 
v1 


markets are judged to be slig! 


y from that of last year. Europ: 


lower in the amount of raw mate! 
rnised than last year, while Japan 
considered to be ahead of the norn 
season about 15,000 bales. The C 
market is well sold ahead, so that 

a factor that country is of little sig 
nificance, Italy shows little cha 
from last year, so that the averag 
may be said to be little if any belo 
that of the previous season. 

There are importers, however, wv 
do not incline to this opinion and w 
state that under normal conditio 
there will be a surplus at the end 
the season. The price of cocoons 
said to be an argument in favor of 
larger crop, but it is thought by thos 
taking the opposite gronnd that t 
experience of the past, when the cul 


ture of raw silk ended disastrously fo 
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iny connected with the industry, 
ll deter the foreigner from entering 
culture of cocoons more cxtensive- 
There are few who will not admit 
the situation is perplexing, and 
10 will not assert that if a good de- 
ind for raws from the manufactur- 
trade becomes evident during the 
xt few months there may be diffi 
ltv in obtaining a sufficient quantity 
he raw material. 
Stocks in all hands are lower than 


many seasons. The importer in 


this market has very little material of 
y kind, the demands from the man 
‘acturing trade during the last sea 

having eaten up the suppiies on 
nd. Holders on the other side are 
lso reported to be bare of stock, and 
vhen it is taken into account that the 


season started with a considerable 


surplus, an idea of the possibilities at 
the end of the next 


season 


may be 


provided the demand comes 


gained, 


» to expectations. 


One bearish feature, which may go 


long way toward altering the condi- 


tions as seen by some of the more 
ypeful importers, is the condition of 
the ribbon market. Manufacturers of 


this class of goods have not made a 


large profit for several and 


seasons, 


iny have sustained serious losses. 


The retailer has been enabled to buy 
ribbons at fabulously low figures, and 
the manufacturer bas been compeiled 
to sacrifice his stock in order to get 
rid of it. 
him cautious, and if he 
that the 
promises well he will be a slow 
ind the 


quence. 


Such experiences have made 
does not be- 


senson ahead of 


lieve him 
buyer 
market will suffer in conse- 
The broad silk portion of the 
of the 


that 


trade are likely to be free users 
raw material, and it is thought 
they may 


make up for the deficiency 
the ribbon trade. 
One given by a 


argument promi 


nent importer of China raws for the 
belief that there may be a scarcity in 
this market is the fact that demand 
in the country of production is becom- 
ing greater, thus lessening the avail 
ible supply for export. The use of 


China raws in native pongees, hand 


kerchiefs, ete., is becoming an appre- 


ciable factor in this market. This is 
aiso true of Japan, though it is hard 
estimate of the 


to form a_ correct 


amount used by this country. The 
general consensus of opinion seems to 
be that, 


slight 


although there may be a 


searcity under a normal de- 
mand, there is no fear of a raw silk 
famine. 


Bleaching Silk. 


A new process for silk bleaching has 
been If to 


bleaching baths of peroxide of sodium 


patented in Germany. 


or hydrogen a liquid alcohol, of the 


ethyvlit Series, such as wood or ordi 


nary spirit, is added, or glycerine, or 


ethyl aldehyde, or acetone, or any 


body belonging to the same series as 
the two last, the bleaching effect is 
greatly inereased. Hitherto perfectly 
white silk could only be got from raw 
condition of tak 


yellow material on 


ing out the bast. Now it can be easily 
obtained without the loss of the bast 
The supplementary bleaching age 
can be used over and over again: 


are added to the 


they 
bleaching bath in 
quantities and at temperatures which 
depend upon the material and the de 
gree and speed of bleaching required 
In one example given a closed vessel 
fitted with an upward condenser con- 
tains 11 Ibs. of raw yellow silk, 22 Ibs 
of commercial 3 per cent. peroxide of 
hydrogen, ammonia to neutralize the 
acidity of the peroxide, and 22 Ibs. of 
raw acetone. The whole is boiled for 
one hour. In another example 11 Ibs. 


of boiled chappi silk is left in the cold 


with about 32 lbs. peroxide of hydro- 


gen, ammonia, and 22 Ibs. of spirit for 
24.48 hours. 


duced. or even a 


The same effect is pro- 


better one, 


by an 
hour’s boiting. The silk comes out a 


dazzling white in all cases, 





The plant used in Japan in*the 
manufacture of straw carpets or mat- 
ting is known as igusa or goza gusa 
(“Juncus effusus’’), a 
distributed 


northern hemisphere. 


species of rush 


widely throughout the 
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DYEING DEPARTMENT. 


Dye Recipes for. September. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued! each month ) 





y 


the TexTILe WorLp. The Sapplement contains the colored samples, dyed according to 
recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 


vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 





Recire No. 129 


Pink on Cotten Cloth. 


Direct Pink B on 100 lbs. of cotton 
cloth. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
3 lb. Direct Pink B 
(The Stone & Ware Co., 157 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
Introduce the material at a temper 
ature of 180°-190° F., 
and boil for at least one hour, with 


briag to a boil, 


constant working. As with other di- 
rect cotton colors, the bath shou'd be 
kept of as small volume 4s possible 

The quantities given shove are for 
the first bath. If the bath is used a 
second time the amount of these in 
gredients may be reduced consider 
ably. 

Direct Pink B has a high coloring 
power, smaller quantities being used 
for vert delicate shades of pink. It 
stands washing well, is fast to acids, 
and comparatively fast to alkalies. 
Very strong alkalies, however, make 
the shade a little bluer. (See recipe 
71 and 103 for 


Green B C.) 


shades from Direct 


Recire No. 130 
Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Compound Shade on 100 Ibs. of cot 
ton yarn. 

Prepare the dye bath with 

14 lbs. Thiocatechine No. 1. 

23 lbs. Cachou de Laval. 

4 lb. Vidal Black Mercaptol. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., New 
York. 








5 lbs. common salt. 
5 Ibs. sal soda. 
Enter yarn at about 190° F., bring 


to a boil_and boil for one hour. 


ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 








2% lbs. Bichromate of Potash 
2% lbs. Copper Sulphate. 
5 Ibs. Sulphurie Acid. 


The shade obtained ip this way 








Then fix for 20 minutes at a temper 
ature of 140° F., in a bath of 


very fast to light, acid and soaping. 


(See recipe 144, this issue.) 


Recieve No. 131. 
Bleach White on Cotton Varn. 
No special process of bleaching 
required when B. & L. 
furnished by Bosson & Lane, 26 C« 
tral Wharf, 
First boil goods out in a bath 
caustic soda or soda ash in the 
tomary way, then rinse in a bath 


cold water, after which bleach in 


bath of chloride of lime at a strength 


to suit desired shade, ete., and, 
usual, rinse in an after-bath of 
water. 


Then enter stock in a bath of B 


toston, Mass., is used. 


Anti-Chlorin 


« 


L. Anti-Chlorine, using 5 Jbs. for every 


100 lbs. of cotton. 


Keep in this bath long enough 


the stock to become thoroughly sat 


rated with the liquor, then rinse ir 
bath of cold or hot water. 
The bluing may be done in 


bath with the Anti-Chlorine, us 


some acid blue of desired shade, Ind 


gotine or the Methylene Blues bi 
favorable. 

In bleaching warps or 
that run over reels in and out of 
bath, feed the Anti-Chiorine in 
goods pass through so that each } 


may get its share of the treatment. 


Recire No. 132. 
Dead Black on Worsted Varn 


Acid Black B on 100 "hs. of worst 


yarn. 


pic ce good 










DYEING, 


Prepare the bath with 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
5 lbs Acid Black B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


the 179° F., 


this 


enter yarn at pring 


wly to a boil, and dye at tem 


rature for not less than one hour. 


order to insure even dyeing, it is 
all at 
in small portions. 


est not to add the acid oree, 
gradually 
\cid Black B is a level dyeing black, 
and 


dyeing of ladies’ dress goods. 


will be found of interest in the 


Recire No. 133 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 
Naphtol Yellow lbs. of 
worsted yarn. 


on 100 
Prepare dye bath with 
8 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
8 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Naphtol Yellow. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear! St., 
New York.) 


dd 
large a quantity of the sulphuric 
the 

two or three separnie 


Care should be taken not to a 


too 
acid, 


and it is better to ada total 


amouprt in iots, 


as this tends to make a even 


more 
shade, 

140° F 
bringing to a 


goods at about 


the 
turn 


Enter 
boil. 
half 


and while 


Continue the boiling for ore 
hour, then wash and dry 
Yellow 


which is 


Naphtol gives a_ brilliant 


yellow moderately fast, It 
this is an 


the 


is interesting to note that 


American product and is put on 


market as such. 

Recire No. 134. 
Medium Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Indigo Blue N on 100 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn, 

Prepare dye bath with 

24 lbs. Indigo Blue N. 

(Wm. J. Matheson &Co., Lt«l., 
Front 8t., New York.) 
15 lbs. Bisulphate of Soda. 


182 


Enter goods at 150° F., bring to hoil 


boil at least one hour. 
Blue N 


blue 


and 


Indigo gives a very rich 


shade of which stands soaping 


and exposure to light well 
This dyestuff will be found of great 
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value in the production of compeund 


shades. (See recipe 93, June, 


G N,) 


for a 
blue from Indigo Blue § 
Recipe No. 135. 

Black on Worsted Carpet Yarn. 
Black F on 100 
yarn. 


Anthracene 
lbs. of 


Chrome 
worsted carpet 
Prepare the bath with 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid (30%) 
5 lbs. Anthracene Chrome Black 
F. 
Wm. J. Matheson & Co, 
Front St., New York. 


Enter yarn and boil one-half hour 
Chen add to the bath 


Ltd., 182 


8 lbs. Sodium Bisulphate. 


34 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


these being added in two equal por- 
instead of at 

After 
lbs. of 


tions, one time. 


exhausting the bath add 1% 


Potassium Bichromate and boil 
one-half 
If hard 


to add 


hour. 


water is used for dyeing, it 


is well 


1% lbs. of Ammonium Oxalate 


along with the acetic acid at the be- 


ginning. 
Anthracene Chrome Black is excep- 
tionally fast to and 


washing milling, 


and also to light. Its tinctoria] power 
is great, and even 3 per cent. will pro- 


duce a well covering black. (See ree. 


ipe 116.) 


Recipe No. 
Blue on Cotton Varn. 


Blue R lbs. 


1o¢ 
Lob. 


Indol 


yarn. 


on 100 eotton 


Mordant the yarn as follows: 
Prepare bath with 
15 Ibs. 


Enter 


Extract of Sumac. 


yarn at 130° F., for 20 
minutes at this temperature, then sink 
Lift 


washing, 


turn 


for twelve hours. the arn, 


wring without and work 


for twenty minutes in a bath 


cold 
containing 


2 lbs. Antimony Sait. 


Wash thoroughly and dve 


made up with 
2 lbs. Indol Blue R. 


Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front St 
New York. 
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When the color is theroughly dis- 

solved add 
2 Ibs. Alum. 

Enter the yarn while the bath is 
tepid, raise slowly to about 180° F., 
and maintain at this temperature for 
30 minutes. 

The addition of a small amount of 
acetic acid toward the end of the dye- 
ing will prove of advantage. 

Indol Blue R gives a shade which 
resembles indigo. It is fast to wash- 
ing and it compares very favorably 
with all other blues of this class in 


regard to fastness to light. 


Recive No. 137. 
Lilac on Cotton Varn. 
Chlorantine Lilac on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
2 lb. Chlorantine Lilac 


) 
A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear! St., 
New York. 


Introduce yarn at about 189° F., 
bring to a boil and boil one hour. 

Chlorantine Lilac produces shades 
very fast to alkali, and quite fast to 
light. If the dye bath is used a sec- 
ond time, the above quantities may 
be diminished. 

Chlorantine Lilac has a high colom 
ing power, and very small quantities 
are sufficient to produce delicate 


shades. 


Recive No. 138. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Columbia Black F F on 100 Ibs. of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare bath with 
25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Crystals. 
6 lbs. Columbia Black F F. 


(Berlin Aniline Works,7z Front St., 


New York 


Enter yarn at 180°-190° F., bring to 
a boil and dye at this temperature for 
one to one and one-fourth hours, with 
frequent turning. 

Columbia Black is distinguished by 
its excellent solubility. It goes on 
the fibre level and produces a jet 
black with a bluish tone. It is ap- 
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plicable to piece goods, yarn or leo 





cotton, and is extremely well suité 






for dyeing union goods. (See reci; 
14 for a black on cotton yarn fro 
Columbia Black F B B.) 










Recipe No. 139. 
Red on Worsted Carpet Varn. 


Fast Red on 100 lbs. of worsted « 







pet yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 






2 lbs. Fast Red. 
O 8. Janney &Co,, 8-10 Letitia st 
Puiladelphia, Pa. 

4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


2U lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

















Enter yarn at 130° F., and tur 
While raising to a_ boil. Contin 






boiling for 30 minutes. Wash ar 






dry. 
The dye bath is exhausted and co 






sequently unfit for further use. T 





Shade produced is rich and full, pos 





sessing great brilliance. 





ast Red dyes shades of great fa 






ness to light afd scouring and w 





stand washing and scouring w 





other colors and white (either woo 





cotton) without bleeding into sa 





This dye stuff is very useful in a) 





ing shades on worsted that is to 





made up into sweaters or bathing 





suits. (See recipes 107 and 124 for 





reds ) 






Recipe No. 140. 


Blue on Worsted Varn. 










Chromozone Blue B on 100 






worsted yarn. 







Prepare the dye bath with 





10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
8 lbs. Chromozone Blue B 


JohnJ Keller & Co., 104-106 Mu 
St, New York.) 








Enter the goods at about 150° | 





and turn while bringing to a boil a 






continue the boiling for at least o 





hour, or until full depth of shade 





reached. 





Chromozone Blue B is a new 





color. It goes on the fibre very slow]; 





thus insuring even dyeing and thi 





ough penetration of the fibre. 1 





shades are bright and bloomy. 








are fast to fulling and washing. 
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Recire No. 141. 
Deep Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
rhe Amend Mordanting 
Ibs. 
trolled 


205-211 


Process 0 
00 of worsted carpet yarn (co! 
The Amend Process 
Third Ave., N. Y.). 

Prepare bath for mordanting with 


Ibs. Acid 


by Cc 


6 Acetic (30 


140 


per 


Turn one-half hour at . Lif 
yarn and add. 
1 lb. of 


dissolved 


Chromic Acid 


in water). Turn for one 


halt 
fall. 


hour, allowing temperature t 


Then lift and add to bath 


Ibs. 


6 of Bisulphite of 
140° F. 


this temperature 


Soda. 
Bi 
one-half hour at 
Wring 


ing bath to ond turn for 


or pass through hydro-ex 


tractor, and dye in a bath of 
2 lbs. Alizarine Brown O 


Wm. Pickhardt & 
Duane St., New York 


4 lb. 20% Ammonia 


Enter 


Kuttroff, 128 


goods at ordinary tempera- 
boil 
and finish the dyeing at this tem- 


64, April, 


ture, gradually raising same to 


hg 


perature (See recipe 


for 


comments.) 


Recire No 
Riue on ¢ 


142 


Shy stton 


Fast Direct Sky Blue on 100 Ibs. of 


cotton yarn. 
Prepare bath with 
25 lbs. Common Salt 
14 lbs. Fast Direct Sky Blue 


(C. Bischoff & Park 
New york.) 


Co 7 


Enter 190 é 


yarn at F., bring 
boil and boil at least one hour. 
Fast Direct Sky Blue 


high coloring power and 


to a 


has a very 
goes on the 


fibre 
It 
alkalies 


very evenly. 
is 


comparatively 
and light. 


fast to acids 


’ 


Recipe No. 148 
Blue Black on Worsted Varn. 
Phenol Blue Black B 
of worsted yarn. 


on 100 lbs. 


Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
8 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
5 lbs. Phenol Blue Black 3 B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


0., 


cent.) 


(previously 
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Enter the yarn at 150 


gradually to a boil, dye at 


P 
this tem- 
perature for one hour, and then add, 
in small % Ibs. at 
time, and at intervals of 5 minutes 
1% lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
When the sulphuric acid is all 
ed as directed, boil 


bring 


n 


1- portions, say a 


add- 
15 minutes longer, 
and then wash and dry. 

Phenol Blue Black 3 I very 


3 
dark blue shade which correspouds to 


t 


} gives a 


a navy blue, and possesses the various 
properties that looked for 


) are in the 
be ST 


acid colors. 


Recipe No. 144 


Brown on Cotton Varn. 


Compound shade Ibs. 


on 100 of cot- 
ton yarn 


Prepare the dye bath with 
Ibs. 


Ibs. 


5 Common Salt. 
5 Sal Soda 


Chen dissolve and add 


l 


} 
| lbs 


Thioeatechine No 
Cachou de Laval. 
b. Vidal Black Mercaptol. 
Svkes & Street, 85 Water St., 
York. 


l 


bs 


4] 


New 


Enter the yarn at a boil and dye at 
this temperature for one hour. 
Then 

P 


914 


fix for about 20 minutes at 
140 h 


in; 
lbs 
6 Ibs 
lbs. 
Wash 
The 

ill be 


Dyut 


made up with 


Coppel 


Sulphate 
I ‘hr 
Acid. 


>I 


2 Potassium ( mate. 
5 Sulphuric 


and di 


\ 


shade it 


tr 


produced this way 
WW found very fast to light, air, 
acid and soaping. (See Recipe 115 for 


a brown from 


No 


a 


combination of Thio 


de Leval: 


130, this issue.) 


eatechine and Cachon 


1 . . 14 
aiso see recipe 


T 


outstanding 


1c Amount ( 


railway 
United 


including 


capital 


in States 


the ni 


June 
linbil 


031 


30, 1898, not 


l th 


basis 


‘'s in the term, was $10,818.55 


is Amount, t 


issigned ) mile 
a capital of $60.- 
The am 
n the 
$5,388,268.321. of 


stock, 


repre sents 
nile of 
} 


line. of 


unt 


existed i form of 
stocks was whi 


$4,269,271,7H was common and 
$1,118,996,597 was preferred 


stock. 
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New Dyes. 


We present in this issue some dyes 
that are new to our columns, calling 
first attention to Recipe 129, of a pink 
on cotton cloth, produced by the use 
of Direct Pink B, furnished by the 
Stone & Ware Company, New York. 
This is a new fast pink for cotton, but 
mixed goods 


will also work on wool 


and silk. The chief interest in it is its 
cheapness and exceeding fastness to 
washing, chlorine, acid and light. It 
can be shaded from a delicate pink to 
a deep red, according to the amount ef 
color used. 

We eall Vidal Black 
Mercaptol used in combination in re- 
cipes 180 and 144. This product is fur 
nished by Sykes & Street, New York, 


attention to 


and is conceded by all consumers to 
be a very fast black, on account of its 
perfect resistance to sunlight and sea 
air combined, as well as to moisture, 
full, 
deep black, the shades of which can be 


acids, and alkalies. It gives a 


varied from green to red tones, aeccord- 
ing to the preparation of fixing bath. 
For example, the goods fixed with 3 
per cent. chloride of copper at 190° to 
200° F., for half an 


hour, secures 


greenish tones; and if the goods are 
fixed with 3 per cent. chloride of cop- 
per and 1 per cent. to 2 per cent. bi- 
chromate of potash, at 190° to 200° F., 
for ‘4 an hour, full bluish black tones 
are obtained. The use of chloride of 
copper does away with the use of free 
acid, as recom 


sulphuric formerly 


mended with bichromate of potash, 


and gives greater uniformity in dye 
ing. Chloride of copper is simply pre- 
pared by the use 


of sulphate of cop- 


per, in the presence of an excess of 
common salt. To have perfect results, 
it is essential to have the goods thor- 
oughly washed between the processes 
of dyeing and fixing, as well as after 
fixing. Considerable improvements 
have been made in the manufacture of 
this product, and consumers are secur- 
ing more economical results, with 
greater depth of color. 

The sample of bleach white on coi 


ton yarn, shown in recipe 131, will at 
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tract attention, as meeting a frequent 
Chis 
bleach is obtained by the use of B. & 
Bosso! 


introduce 


Want among manufacturers. 
L., Anti-Chlorine, furnished by 
& Lane, Boston, Mass. W 
this recipe in answer to numerous in 
quiries for a bleach of this kind. To 
those using this bleach, we would sug 
having 
taken to 


thoroughly kill the chlorine after the 


gest that in order to insure 


sfrong yarn, care must be 


bleaching. This Anti-Chlorine is rep 


resented as not only thoroughly de 
stroying all traces of chlorine, but it 
self will not tender the finest varno 
The old process, where sulphurice acid 
was used, necessitated an after wash 
ing in a2 soap bath to insure as much 
freedom from the acid as possible, the 
latter being quite as dangerous for the 
cotton as the chlorine. Then also the 
soap would be used to help soften the 
stock or yarn, something being neces 
sary to overcome the harsh effect of 
the sulphate of lime which would be 
formed upon the fibre by the action 
of sulphuric acid upon the chloride of 
lime. When B. & L. Anti-Chlorine is 
used no such action takes place; the 
stock yarn or goods are left particular 
ly soft, saving all material and labor 
formerly employed for this purpose. In 
bleaching raw cotton the softening ef- 
fect produced by the B. & I. 
will be highly appreciated, and 


process 
with 
yarn the benefits are equally pro- 
nounced, It is said by users that the 
work will be smooth and easy and that 
the beaming and the weaving will be 
with 


as satisfactory as yarn in the 


gray. With knit goods manufacturers 
it will find special favor on account of 
the softening results to the goods. It 
is recommended to all bleachers of eot- 
ton in the raw, yarn, warps, or piece 
We direct 
Lilac in recipe 137, 
Klipstein & Co., New York. 
is extremely fast to 


attention to Chlorantine 
furnished by A. 
This dye 
light 
shades, and colors in one dip to a very 


light in 


bright shade equal in brightness to an 
ordinary methyl violet over a sumae 
mordant, 

John J. Keller & Co... New York, 
show their Chromozone Blue B, in re- 





DYEING 
ipe 140, for the production of a blu 


varn, There is 


on worsted 
brand of this dye, known as Chromo 
zone Blue R, which is used in a sirilar 
to the brand employed in this 
Kither ot 
produce navy blues fast to light 


manner 


recipe, these brands used 


ilone 


and iulling. For combination work, 


they are highly recommended, hecause 


oft their very level dyeing preperties 


and the characteristic whi they have 


of working uniformly with all othe 
1« 1 colors. 


The Fast 
recipe 142, for the 


Direct Sky Blue used in 
production of a 

blue on cotton varn, is obtained fron 
C. Bischoff & Co., New York. T 


is represented as having great 


his dye 
oloring 
power, iu comparison with colors of a 


similar nature, and is ver 

ashing and sunlight. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Com 
n New York, have their Phen 


shown in recipe 143 


the produ tion of a blue black on 


worsted yarn, This dye colors well 


in acid bath, as shown in this 


\ violet shade 


ith Acid Vi 
dyestuffs, 


into a good navy 


vy woole! 
sented as 
“ap, but relatively fa 


does not affect 


ds or lists. 


Process and Apparatus for Cleaning 
Wool. 


{ patent has recently been taken 


out for improvements in the art of 


cleaning wool and other animal fibres 


with volatile solvents, the object 


fibre, in the 


ing to obtain the wool, or 


best workable condition, and 


cover the by-products, such 


fat and potash. 
This process and apparatus for the 


extraction of oily, greasy, resinous, 


and other substances from wool and 


other material is especially designed 


for use in establishments where the 
output does not warrant the necessary 
expenditure for more elaborate proc 


esses and apparatus. 


another 


DEPARTMENT 


We illustrate this 


process in much 
detail, in order to give our readers a 
better idea of how wool is cleansed by 


the solvent process, the 


principle ef 
which, as here shown, pervades most 


this kind. 


processes of 

Referring to the illustration, Figure 
l is a general elevation of the appara 
tus with the digester shown in section 


Fig. 2 is a detail of the digester 


cover and Fig. 3 is a 


draulic plunger with 


extension or platen. 


The wool is placed in a digester (A 


either loose or in a cage or basket, th: 


digester being provided with suitable 


cle ors, or 


covers, for loading and un 


loading the wool, and closing the ap 


paratus, 


The removal of residual solvent by 


the aid of superheated solvent vapors 


alone is a tedious and dangerous op 


ation, which, unless earried on with 


‘are and judgment, is very lia 


le to injure the material being 


ed when this is wool, and is not 


recommended even if carried on 


very experienced and careful ope 


tors 


The removal of the residual solvent 


is much accelerated, the quality f 


the work is much improved, and th 


danger of material very 


injury to the 


materially removed by the use of 


vacuum pump or of steam in conjune 


tion with solvent vapors or by 


bination of two or of all three 


elements mentioned. 


In lieu of solvent vapors 


used fe 


pors are metimes 


moval of the residual solvent 


In lieu of water-vapors, of steam, 


solvent combination of 


vapors, or a 


two or three with or without a 


vacuum, the residual solvent is some- 


times removed by air which is cireu- 
lated over and over again through the 


material, preferably in conjunction 


with steam. 


In order to accelerate the removal of 


the residual solvent and before t! 


circulation of steam, air, or yapors 


through the material, the latter can be 
squeezed fer the expression of the 


bulk of the residual solvent 
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It is obvious that after treating the 
material and removing the cover the 
digester can be emptied by the action 
raised 


which, when 


the 


of the plunger, 


carries with it hollow foraminous 
platen and all that is supported by the 
latter to the top of the digester wheiec 
it is cared for in any suitable manner. 

When the 


is going to be subjected to a 


material being extracte.! 
subse- 
quent wet treatment in the digester it 
to remove the 
of the 
liquid or solution with which the ma- 
be with 


these 


self, it is convenient 


residual solvent by means 


terial is to treated or water, 


provided are immiscible with 


the solvent used in the extraction. 

In order to prepare the material for 
ecarbonizing, after it has been sulli- 
ciently rinsed, it is finally compressed 
and the water allowed to drain out of 
the digester. 

The method for operating the appa- 
ratus will be understood by the fol- 
lowing description, with reference iv 
The digester A 
ing been charged with the wool to be 
and hermeti- 


cally sealed, by preference, and in or- 


the illustration. Hav- 


extracted (in space a) 
der to insure a perfect penetration of 
the solvent to be used to all parts of 
the 


created 


vacuum is 
A by putting 
with the 


mass to be treated, a 
in the digester 
the latter in communication 
pump E through valve 1, pipes 100 
and 101, and The 
hausted is discharged into the atmos- 


valve 2. air ei- 
phere through pipe 102 and valve 3. 
When a suitable vacuum has been ob- 
tained, the pump E is stopped ad the 
valves previously again 
closed. 
to the coils in reservoir B by opening 


opened are 


Steam having been turned on 


valve 4 on pipe 1038, 
rises in this tank through the tension 
of the vapors of the solvent vyolatil- 
ized by the heat of the 
the internal pressure 
sufficient valve 6 on pipe 104, valves 


the pressure soon 


coils, and 


when becomes 
7, 8 and 9 on pipe 105, and valve 10 on 
pipe 106 are opened, or if the solvent 
is first put 
condenser C via 


is judged to be too hot it 
through the cooler or 
pipe 107, valve 11, pipe 108 and valve 
12, and from the condenser enters pipe 


WORLD 


105 by way of valve 13 on pipe 109 and 
valve 14 on pipe 110. When 
the solvent into pipe 105 by way of 


driving 


the condenser C, valve 7 on pipe 105 


must of course be closed. The solvent 
containing extracted wool-fat ip solu 
tion from preceding operations is now 
forced from the bottom of the tank B 
through the pipes and valves just 
mentioned into the top of the digester 
is filled 


a vacuum not 


A, which therewith. Sheuld 


have been made in the 
digester prior to the admission of the 
latter is 
at 
digester by valve 38, the air dispiaced 


solvent, the preferably al 


lowed to enter the bottom cof the 
by the solvent being allowed to es: 
and 15 
101 and valve 16 on pipe 111 and en- 


the 


by opening valves 2 on pipe 


oil-condenser F through 
3, in 

oil contained 
of the 
which it is charged be- 
into the atmosphere 
18 pipe 112, or it 
can first be passed through the con- 
and from there to the con- 
of valves 19 and 20 
21 on pipe 114, pipe 
and valve and 
ill. - The 
of solvent 


ter 
check-valve where 
the 


stripped 


passing 
through there- 
i. = solvent 
vapors with 
fore escaping 


through valve on 
denser C 


denser F by way 
on pipe 113, valve 
115 


on 


22 check-valve 17 
pipe 
full 


fat in solution, valve 6 on pipe 104 is 


digester A being 


now containing wool- 
closed, valve 23 on pipe 116 is opened 
The 


vapors generated in reservoir 


and valve 7 on pipe 105 is closed. 
solvent 
B now rise through pipes 116, 104, 107, 
valve 11, pipe 108 and valve 12 and 
enter the condenser through pipe 114, 
from which they emerge in liquid 
pipe 109, and from 
there the pure solvent enters the top 


form through 
of digester A through valve 13, pipe 
110, valve 14, pipe 105, and valves 8, 


9 and 10, valve 38 being closed. Valve 


24 on pipe 117 and valve 25 on pipe 119 


are now opened, and the charged sol- 
vent contained in digester A Is al- 
return to tank B through 
pipes 117, 118 and 119, care being tak- 
en by throttling valves 24 or 25 not to 
let the charged solvent from the bot- 
tom of digester A tank B any 
faster than the pure solvent froin con- 


lowed to 


into 
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denser C enters digester A at its top, 
and thus a complete continued immer- 
sion of the material being extracted is 
insured. If desired, the solvent from 
the digester can be run iuto drums H 
or G by opening valves 28 or 40 before 


being returned to tank PB. When the 


Fils. /, 
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whereas valve 7 on pipe 105, valve 26 
pipe 120 are 
110 not hay- 
Meanwhile all the 
liquid solvent contained in the diges- 
ter A having been drained into tank 
B, valve 25 on pipe 119 is closed. 


Files. 


on pipe 109, valve 27 on 
opened, valve 14 on pipe 
been closed. 


ing 


The 





— 24 PAom ST tee. 
— 


5 
b 








oo 





6 6 2st SS 2s 



















































































’ 
whole of the material contained in di- 
gester A has been sufficiently rinsed 
with the 
condenser C, valve 11 on pipe 107 is 


pure solvent coming from 
closed, as well as valves 12 and 13 on 
the inlet and the outlet to the 


denser ©, and valve 8 on pipe 


coh- 
105, 








vapors generated in B nuw pass into 
the heater D, where they are super- 
heated, and from there tnrough valve 
10 into the top of the digester, or they 
can be sent direct from pipe 104 into 
pipe 105 through valves 7, 8, 9 and 10 


and be superheated in the chamber a’ 
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by the coils c. These superbeated 


which are under 


somewhat 


vapors pressure 


compress the whole mass 
of wool and at the same time heat it 
up to the point of vaporization of the 
residual 


and upon opening valve 28 on pipe 121, 


solvent which it contains, 


leading into drum G, a quantity of 
liquid solvent is discharged into said 
drum, whereas vaporized solvent as- 
cends pipe 122 into pipe 101, and from 
there enters the condenser by way of 
pipe 108, 


valve 12, and pipe 114, and wheu con- 


valve 15, pipe 113, valve 19, 


densed is delivered into drum H or 
G via valve 29 on pipe 123 and valves 
30 and 31. 


until substantially all the residual sol- 


This operation is continued 


vent has been removed from the ma- 
terial. 
ence that the wool is liable to be in- 
jured if in the treatment thereof the 
temperature is 


It has been found by experi 


allowed to go above 
The tempera- 


ture will vary with different wools, as 


60° centigrade. exact 
well as with the nature of the solvent 
employed. 

The temperature preferred in driv- 
ing off the residual solvent from the 
is from 50° to 55° centigrade. 
Valves 4, 23, 


steam is turned on at vaive 32 on pipe 


wool 


9 and 28 are now closed, 


106 for a few seconds, and this com- 
pletely removes the last traces of sol- 
vent and material, 
which is now dry and degreased and 


deodorizes the 


in condition for removal from the di 


gester in any suitable manner after 


atmospheric air has been circulated 
through the material in order to cool 
it off. 


valves previously opened, starting up 


This is done by closing all 
the vacuum-pump, and opening valve 
pipe 102, 
valve 2 on pipe 101, and valve 33 on 
pipe 124. 


atmospheric air, 


3 on valve 1 on pipe 100, 
This latter valve 33 admits 
which is drawn 
through the mass and discharged into 
the atmosphere either through valve 
3 or by way of the oil-condenser F via 
valves 34 and 22 on pipe 115 and vaive 
18 on pipe 112 or by way of condenser 
C and the oil-condenser F, as prevl- 
ously described. 


The chief point in this invention is 
the removal of residual solvent from 
has been ex 
which 


wool after the grease 


tracted therefrom, consists in 
subjecting—it 

heated solvent 
100° C., or at a tempera 
below the 


to the action of super 

vapors, at a tempcra 
ture below 
which the 


ture point at 


wool would be injured by heat. 





Fading of Dyed Mercerized Goods. 


that 
with direct colors undergo on storing 


It is well known goods dyed 
sometimes changes attributable to the 
presence of larger quantities of sul 
phurous or of ammonia vapors in the 
Such 


occur 


atmosphere. changes not un- 


frequently with benzoazurinc, 
congo red, and benzopurprrine. as 
sage through dilute weak acid or 4!}- 
kaline baths in that case offers a sim 
ple remedy. A more fundamental and 
been 


destructive change has of late 


observed on dyed mercerized linings, 


particularly in the case of mixed 


browns. It has happened that in the 
short space of eight days such pieces 
have shown a complete alteration of 
shade, sometimes in the folds, some- 
times in patches, and even all over, 
taken 
under entire exclusion of light. 
This phenomenon, as has been shown 


and such changes have place 


even 
experimentally, is not due to any 


known causes, such as enumerated 
obove; apparently it is brought about 
by voluntary decomposition of tbe 
one or other component dyestuff, and 
the defects are 


accordingly irrepar- 


able. Yellow, violet, blue, green, and 
black colors appear not liable to this 
other hand it 
with  toluylene 


benzopurpurine Kk, 


decomposition; on the 
eccurs frequently 
R and J, 


congo, 


orange 


brilliant congo 4R, diamine- 
scarlet, erika, hessian purple, cotton 
congo brown, 
In view of the 
growing importance of 


goods, a closer study of this phenom- 


brown, benzo brown, 
and toluylene brown. 


mercerized 


enon appears highly desirable.—Lcip- 
ziger Monatschrift. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Electrically Driven Spindle. 


There have been a number of at- 


tempts made towards the driving of 
spindles and other parts of machines 
by means of electricity. It admits of 
little doubt, we think, in the minds of 
practical machinists, that in the 
course of time all, or nearly all, of the 
operations of machinery will be con- 
trolled by electrical contrivances. 

How far the idea that we illustrate 
herewith for driving a spindle by elec 
tricity can be said to be in practical 
shape, we are not in a position to 
state. As yet, the device has not been 
subjected, so far as we can learn, to 
ordinary mill practice; still, it exhib- 
its features that will be of interest to 
many of our readers, and for this rea- 
son, we have thought best to give con- 
siderable space to it. 

The mechanism which we illustrate 
consists in the production of a form 
of alternating-current motor of the in- 
duction type so constructed as to have 
the necessary strength and capacity 
for driving an individual spindle and 
the efficiency necessary to insure its 
economical operation, while it also 
comprises certain arrangements in the 
application of the motor to the spindle 
whereby the spindle when relieved 
from the band-pull heretofore present 
in the usual method of operation wil 
remain properly balanced, so as to op- 
high and 


erate at the desired speed 


will also have its speed automati- 
cally adjusted, according to the diame- 
ter of the bobbin and the strength of 
the thread with relation to the strain 


upon it. 
Fig. 1 is a vertical, diametrical sec- 

tion of the spindle, with its operating 

Fig. 


motor and bearings 2 is a plan 


of the motor partly in section. Fig. o 
shows a possible modification of the 
stator. Fig. 4 shows the connections 


for two or more motors on a single 


frame. 


At a point above the rail, and ye! 
as close as feasible to the step bear 
ing, which is the gyratory centre of 
the spindle, there is attached the rotor 
of an electric motor. 

In Fig. 2 the connection of the sta- 
tor-coils is illustrated, the motor being 
four sets of 


three 


shown as provided with 


coils, each. set containing ind. 


vidual coils and being connected in 


pairs in the usual manner to the two 


A A 
, 
j 
| 





respective branches of a two-phase 


alternating-current circuit. 
In the operation of 
that all 


frame shall operate at substantially a 


spindles it is 


necessary those one 


upon 


uniform speed with respect to each 


other, and while such speed has here- 
this 


means provides for a slight automatic 


tofore been practically constant 
change in the speed as the diameter 
of the wound bobbin increases. For 
securing this uniformity of speed 
there is applied to each of the sepe- 
rate spindles a small alternating-cur- 
type 


whose speed is determined principally 


rent motor of the induction 
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by the rate of alternation in the deliv- 


ery of but which in this de- 
also affected by the character 


given to the motor itself. 


current, 
vice is 
that is 

A motor suitable for driving a spin- 
dle is necessarily a very small one, 
and heretofore no motor has been con- 
structed which within the permissible 
dimensions has either the capacity or 
the efficiency to render its use with a 
spindle To this 


ditticulty there is constructed in this 


possible. overcome 


instance a motor having a cylindrical 


armature or rotating element sur- 


rounding the base of the spindle just 


above the supporting-rail and adja- 


cent to the spindle-bearings. This ele- 


ment is composed of thin 


preferably 


plates or 


laminations, and has a 


series of conducting-rods embedded 
forming a 
the 
the 
magnetizing-current. 


the 


closed 
usual 
field- 
This 


whether it be 


and 
which, in 
there is 


surface 
circuit, ip 
way, 


in its 


induced by 
magnet a 
part of motor, 
regarded as an armature or as a field- 
magnet, might be designated as the 
“rotor” to distinguish it from the sta- 
tionary element, which can be desig- 
’ The latter ele. 
laminated 


surrounding the rotor and presents a 


nated as the “stator.’ 


ment consists of a ring 


series of inwardly-projecting pole- 
pieces, between which are wound the 
energizing-coils in planes radial to the 
The rotor will be 


stator by 


centre of rotation. 


separated from the a space 


greater than would ordinarily be pro- 


and 
permit of 


de- 
the 
gyratory movement of the spindle and 


vided in a motor of this size 


scription in order to 
its attached rotor in the bearings pro- 
vided therefor. 
between rotor and stator is preferably 


This space, moreover, 


greater at the upper side than the 
lower side, one of the elements having 
a conically-formed surface with the 


greater diameter uppermost to accom 
modate the greater range of gyratory 
movement of those portions more dis- 
tant 
the centre of gyration. 


from the step-bearing, which is 
This construc- 
tion permits the spindle and the rotor 
to run free at the highest speed, while 
the location of the comparatively 
heavy cylindrical rotor at a point ad- 
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jacent to the step-bearing, which up- 
holds the spindle and rotor from be- 
low, affords a perfect balance for the 
spindle when relieved from the band 
pull present in the present method of 
spindle-driving and the 


reduces side 


friction on the bolster-bearing to a 
minimum. <A further advantage of 


this arrangement is that while a com 
plete including both 
rotating member, 
has been added to the spindle it is the 
rotating that 
of the gyratory movement. 


electric motor, 


a stationary and a 
member only partakes 
Thus the 
minimum weight of material is gyrat 
ed with the minimum gyratory inertia, 
and, moreover, such movement is not 
transmitted through running bearings, 
as would be the case if the stator and 
rotor were both flexibly mounted so as 
to ‘gyrate together, an arrangement 
which would be required if the ordi 
nary fixed alinement of rotor and sta- 
tor and the restricted air-gap between 
Moreover, in a 
the 
in the yarn, and consequently 


to a certain extent the strength of the 


them were preserved. 


ring-spinning frame amount of 


twist 


yarn, is less when the diameter of the 
bobbin is while at the 
time the tension imposed by the tray- 
eler is greater because the pull of the 


small, same 


yarn on the traveler when the bobbin 
is small is more nearly in a radial and 
than 
bobbin is 


less in a tangential direction 
the the 


Consequently it is 


when diameter of 


larger. desirable 
that the speed of the spindle with re- 
lation to the speed of the feed-rolls 
should be greater when the diameter of 
the than when it is 
large. has been 


small 
Heretofore it 
mary to provide for this by increasing 
the speed of the feed-roll as the diame- 
ter of the bobbin increases, while leav- 


bobbin is 


custo- 


ing the spindle speed unchanged. This 
has reduced to some extent the possi- 
ble speed of operation and output of 
the frame, since the speed of the front 
roll, which delivers the yarn, must be 
less at first, than the normal and only 
attains its maximum when the bob- 
bin is full. On the contrary, in this 
instance, there is provided a constant 
maximum speed for the delivery-rolls 
and the operating-motors are so coal 
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ted that the slip of the rotor or 
iriation from the normal speed of 
rotation in the stator shall in- 

se with the increase in the diam- 

of the wound bobbin. In this 

the spindle speed will decrease 

tly as the bobbin fills up, and the 

of the yarn and its strength can 
ilways nearly proportional to the 
usion of the traveler thereon. This 
istment will not only be automatic, 
will be always adapted to the re 
ements of each spindle, whereas 
prior methods it has only been pos 

le to effect an adjustment for all 
spindles of any one frame as a 
vhole without regard to the condition 
if individual spindles. There is also 
rovided a series of spindles, twu 
guard-plates upon the opposite sides 
thereof, respectively, which complete 
y cover over and inclose the motors, 
eaving only a series of small openings 
through which the spindles can pass 
This fully protects the motors from 
int, dirt, and oil and at the same 
time acts as a doffing-guard to pre 
ent the lifting of the spindle and ro- 


as the bobbins are removed. 





Armstrong Trucks. 


Che trucks made by the Armstrong 
Truck Company, 411 Cherry St., Phila 
delphia, one of which we illustrate 
herewith, excel in strength, economy 
of time and facility of handling goods; 
being provided with self-viling swivels 
ind axle bearings. The axles are of 
led steel, casted in and turned with 
the wheel, the bearings fitting closely 
to the hub on both sides of the wheel 
This gives more than double the 
strength and prevents rocking on the 
floor or swaying of the load as the 
vheel is rigidly supported on both 
sides. Thus thé axles cannot bend or 
lo injury to the floors. 

Much wear which causes noise may 
} 


quickly adjusted with a wrench 


The malleable iron boxes which supply 


the oil to the axles may be driven up 


vith a hammer till vibration ceases, 
ind bolis tightened with a wrench 


vhen necessary. The upright frames 


and tongues are of forged steel, stiff 
and durable. Malleable iron sockets 
are furnished for movable uprights on 
the sides and end when desirable. 

All of these trucks are made with 
vround faced, self-oiling wheels, ad- 
justable to wear. Every excellence 
which personal attention, best material 
and the best workmanship, enlight- 
ened and directed by twenty years’ 


experience in studying the various 


Y GOOD, TAUCK. 
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uses of trucks and the best methods 
for mobility durability, economy, 
lightness and stillness, with strength, 
is found in the Armstrong truck. The 
principal points for comparison, that 
may be mentioned, are the revolving 

s, self-oiling adjustable boxes, and 
ground faced wheel. 

On June: 1898, there were 36,234 
locomotives in the service of the rail- 
ways in the United States. This num- 
ber is larger by 248 than the previous 
year. Of the total number of loco- 
motives reported, 9,956 are classed as 
passenger locomotives, 20,627 as 
freight locomotives, and 
switching locomotives, a small num- 


her being unclassified. 


2 


On June 30, 1898, the total single- 
track railway mileage in the United 
States was 186,396.32 miles, there be- 
ing an increase in this mileage during 


the vear of 1,967.85 miles. 
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Finding Area of Engine Steam Ports. 


A correspondent who is having 
some trouble in producing a satisfac- 
tory indicator card from his engine 
writes it is that the 
steam ports are too small, and wishes 


to know how to ascertain the correct 


his impression 


size for ports. 

In valve adjusting the engineer not 
infrequently finds that he cannot op- 
tain with the indicator, a card which 


suits his fancy, as it often shows a 


round corner instead of a square one 
wuere the admission joins the steam 
line. 

This that the 
not fill the cylinder as quickly as it 


denotes steam does 

should. 
This may 

reasons; the valve may open late, the 


be the case for several 
steam be wire drawn in the pipe, or 
the port area too small. 

Just where the engineer will strike 
in his adjustments depends upon how 
cautious a man he may be and how 
close he will investigate before giving 
an opinion, or making any change. 

Should he desire to satisfy himself 
that the builder has designed his en- 
gine correctly, which is certainly apt 
to be the case, or if he wishes to as- 
certain just what port area should be 
allowed for an engine of a given size, 
he can do so by the use of the follow- 
ing rule, which we reproduce from a 
former number, as being perhaps the 
best answer for our correspondent. 

It is that the 


ports must have sufficient area to ad- 


apparent to anyone 
mit steam fast enough to fill the cylin- 
der within a given time, which time is 
of course determined by the speed of 
the engine piston, and the quantity by 
the area of the cylinder. 
Consequently, the first thing to as- 
certain is the cross section area of the 
eylinder, which is found by squaring 
the diameter of the cylinder in inches, 
and multiplyifg the product by .7854. 
This result multiplied by the stroke 
in feet, multiplied by the number of 
divided by 
ports 


strokes per minute and 
6000, will give the 


should be in square inches. 


area the 
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Rule. Multiply the 
area of the cylinder (diameter squa 
and multiplied by .7854) by the n 
feet the piston travels 
minute. (the revolutions multiplied 
twice the stroke). 


cToss se 


ber of 


Divide this prod 
by the constant 6000, and the quoti 
will be the area of the ports. 





Force and Exhaust Wheel. 


It is yuite unnecessary to appea! 


manufacturers concerning the meri 


of artificial means for ventilating 
factory buildings and the removal 
Sanita 


obnoxious elements, for 


reason, if for nothing more. 


We 
that forces, or exhausts, a volume of 


illustrate, herewith, a whe 
air equal to the full size of the whee! 


that is manufactured and controlled 
by George Mattern, engineer of light 
and ventilating, 26 Clinton Place, 44 
Wast 8th St., New York. This 


is guaranteed to lower the 


Winer 
temper: 


ture and circulate a pure and healt 


ful air in any room or building in 


comparatively short time, at a smal 


expenditure of power. It is regard 


as valuable for drying and_ heatin: 


purposes, also for removing stea 


dust, smoke or gas. 





—There do not appear to have be 
but three thonsand sheep in Mass 
1640, but the number i 
creased rapidly: there were consta! 


chusetts in 


importations from England; the great 


est care was taken in breeding an 


keeping them. 
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It Makes a Belt Stick. 


claims are made for 
belt 


being so 


“uch strong 
C\jing-Surface, . the 
ud filler which is 
, introduced by the Cling-Sur- 
face Mfg. Co., 199 Virginia St., 
Iuffalo, N. Y., that it 
iitter of considerable interest to us 


preservative 
wide- 


has been a 
to follow up the cases where we have 
known of its being introduced and to 
learn how it works. months 
ago, We suggested its use to the twine 
mill at West Kennebunk, Me. Being 
curious to know how they liked it, we 
wrote to inquire and the agent, Mr. 
(. E. Manock, replies: ““‘We used the 
sumple can of Cling-Surface and or- 
dered a new lot. We like it very 
much, It certainly makes a_ belt 
cling, and as far as our observation 
goes, it is all right.”” This is a little 
different from the ordinary testimon- 
ial, because Mr. Manock would have 
no hesitation in giving us his exact 


Some 


opinion. This is only one of several 
other instances that have come to our 
attention, corroborating in every re- 
spect the very strong claims made for 
Cling-Surface. 

The question of belt slipping is of 
more importance in textile mills, es- 
pecially cotton mills, than the mere 
loss of power. When the belts slip, 
it means a variation in speed, which 
is something that is most essential to 
avoid. One of the great advantages 
claimed for electrical drives over me- 
chanical drives is the steadiness of the 
speed, which results from their being 
no belts to slip. In a paper read at 
the meeting of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association last 
April by Sydney B. Paine of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., he claims that the 
friction loss on a given mechanical 
drive is 15 per cent, while on a corre- 
sponding electrically driven plant, the 
total losses of efficiency are 20 per 
cent., and then goes on to demon- 
strate that even with this difference 
in friction loss against the electrical 
plant, it is yet more profitable because 


of the more uniform, steady and 
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higher speed maintained by electric- 
ity, and claims that this result is 
largely obtained through doing away 
with the irregularities of belt driving. 
Careful were made, and he 
states that the slip on one belt in this 
was sufficient to reduce the 
speed, and therefore the production, 
more than 1% per cent. Mr. Paine 
says: “I have heard it claimed by 
some manufacturers that their belts 
do not slip, but the beautifully pol- 
ished pulleys have shown that this 
not be sustained. Belts 
do slip and they are allowed to slip 


tests 


case 


claim could 


until it can no longer be endured, anda 
then they are taken up. During the 
time that they have been slipping, the 
production has been below its proper 
amount, and power has been lost in 
During 
the mechanical test, above referred to, 
the speed of the front rolls in the 
spinning room varied from 103 to 121, 
with an average of 112 5/10. This 
variation is not unusual and is no 
greater than has been found in other 
mills similarly driven.” 

Of course, this evil of a belt slipping 
is the one stumbling block in the whole 
chain of possibilities, for given a belt 


direct proportion to the slip. 


that cannot or does not slip, the lesser 
evil of a tight belt will also be done 
and if belts can be run 
slack there will be a relief of strain on 
Attend- 
ing this is the possibility of the appii- 
known fact 
that the more area of contact there is 


away with, 


the belt fabric and bearings. 


eation of a mechanical 
hetween belt face and pulley face the 
more power tiere must be transmitted 
by the belt. 

If the 
face are borne out, as they seem to be 


claims made for Cling-Sur- 
by the experience of power users, it 
seems to us that much, if not all, of 
this objectionable belt slipping can be 
done away with, and it is a very sim- 
ple, not to say valuable, remedy for a 
very grave fault. Letters from other 
textile manufacturers giving their ex- 


perience will be found among our “in- 


dustrial notes.” 
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The Influence of Mechanical Draft 
Upon the Ultimate Efficiency 
of Steam Boilers. 


Abstract of a lecture delivered before 
Engineering Society, by Walter B. Snow, 
of the Engineering Staff of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 


A discussion of the 
influence of mechanical 
draft upon the ultimate 
efficiency of steam boil- 
ers may very properly 
be introduced by a pre- 
sentation of the appara- 
tus and the methods 
employed in its produc- 
tion. In its generally 
accepted form the appa- 
ratus consists of a fan 
blower enclosed in a 
“ase and provided with 
the necessary means 
for its operation. 

The fan wheel itself 
consists of a number of 
radial blades married 
upon T steel arms cast 
into the hub. Side 
plates bind the blades 
together, and provide 
two inlets concentric 
with the shaft, one 
upon either side of thi 
wheel. The air enters 
through one or both of 
these inlets, and is, by 
the action of centrifu- 
gal force, delivered tan 
gentially at the tips of 
the blades, which con- 
form to the outer cir 
cumference of the 
wheel. By means of a 
surrounding case, the 
air thus discharged is 
conducted to an outlet 
in its circumference. 
In all but the smallest 
sizes, the casing is usu- 
ally constructed of 
steel plate. Its shape 

and proportions may, 
therefore, be made to 
exactly conform to the 
requirements, 
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Although 





mechanical-draft 


may be readily driven by belt, 


rendered much 
equipped 
rectly connected 


independent 


with a 


more 


any 


special 
to 
operation is thereby rendered entir 


its 


other 


effective 
engin« 
shaft. 


source 
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power; it may be driven at any de- 
sired automatically regulated 
to the exact requirements of the fire, 
aud, if desired, started up before the 
main put in operation. 


Special forms of construction will ap- 


speed, 


engine is 


pear in some of the succeeding illus- 
trations. 
Mechanical draft 
under either of two general methods, 
the plenum or the vacuum. Which is 


to be employed must depend upon the 


may be applied 


circumstances, for it cannot be as- 
serted that 


superior under all conditions. As or- 


either is unqualifiedly 
dinarily applied, under the plenum or 
forced-draft method, the air is deliver- 
ed to the closed ashpit under pressure, 


FIG 


through 
Its suc- 


and thence finds its 
the fuel on the grates above. 


cess depends largely upon the manner 


escape 


of introduction of the air to the ash- 


pits. For this purpose a special form 


of damper is desirable, as shown in 


Figs. 1 and 2. 

In the illustration Fig. 1, is shown 
a typical forced draft plant. The fan 
is so designed that the air may be dis- 
charged into ap underground brick 
duct, extending along the front of the 
through 


dam 


boilers, whence it passes 
branch ducts to the individual 
pers in the ashpits. One of 
with its means of operation, 


clearly shown at the right of the cut. 


these, 
is very 


Snch an arrangement is readily appli- 


cabie to a boiler plant already in 
stalled, 
In a new plant, however, the bridge 


wall may be left hollow and utilized 


as an air duct, a damper of the form 


shown in Fig. 2 being employed, and 
operated from the front by means of 
The effect of 
both forms of damper is to spread the 


the notched handle bar. 


air evenly over the entire bottom of 


the ashpit, whence it rises in even 
volume and 
Under the 


method, 


at low velocity. 
vacuum or induced 
the fan is introduced as a di- 
rect substitute for the chimney, creat- 
ing a vacuum in thefurnace, and draw- 
ing therefrom the gases generated in 
the process of combustion. As the 
and 


condi- 


draft is thus rendered positive 


practically independent of all 
tions, except the speed of the fan, it is 


only necessary to provide a short out- 


let pipe to carry the gases to a suf- 
ficient height to permit of their harm- 
less discharge to the atmosphere. 

In practice, the capacity of an in- 
dueced-draft fan, as measured by the 


weight of air or gases moved, neces- 
sarily varies with the temperature of 
handle. 


varies 


the gases it is designed to 


Therefore, the density, which 
inversely as the absolute temperature, 
a factor in all such 


arrangements 


should enter as 
calculations. 
of induced-draft 


with an ordinary boiler plant. Asa 


Various 
are usually possible 
rule, the con- 
sists in placing the fan or 


simplest arrangement 
fans im- 
mediately above the boilers, leading 
the smoke flue directly to the fan in- 
and discharging the 
through a 


extending just above the boiler house 


let connection, 


gases upward short pipe 


roof, (To be continued. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
rtinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received trom any regular subscriber to the 
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uestions shoul! be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of manngement, the 
Markets, etc., are especi lly invite-i, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 


pres~ed. 
publication, 


Cotton Measuring Device. 





Editor Textile World: 

I notice in your June issue 2 description 
and illustration of a device for measuring 
cotton fibre. .As the contrivance appears 
to be a useful article, I wish you would 
put me in communication with its maker. 

G. F. lL. 


We have had a number of similar in- 
quiries to this and shall be 
William E., 


pleased to 
give the inventor Stainback, 


Memphis, Tenn. 





Fast Black Dyers. 





Editor Textile World: 

Please give us a list of the fast black 
dyers in Philadelphia and central Penn- 
sylvania 

R. C. 

You will find a very good representation 

of such firms in the advertising columns 


of the Textile World and Directory. A 
complete list may be had by going 
through the Philadelpria and Pennsyl- 


Textile World's Di- 
rectory, Where the diferent dyers are all 
listed, 


vania section of the 





Book on Finishing Knit Underwear. 





Editor Textile World: 


Will you inform me if there is a book 
on the finishing of knit underwear? 
Ss. E. M 


We know of no book on this subject 
except “Trimming and Finishing of Hos- 
iery and Hosiery Fabrics,’’ by J. H. Quil- 
ter, published in 1889. Price $1.25. 





Mercerizing Knit Goods. 





Editor Textile World: 

Can you send us information regarding 
the mercerizing of knitted cloth, if there 
is any machine made for such a purpose? 
We have tried several American ma- 
chines, but they have not answered our 
purpose. 

D. B. 

We know of no process or 
that will answer the purpose of merceriz- 
ing any knitted fabric. The difficulty in 
the way would be the practical impossi- 
bility of keeping such goods under ten- 
sion, in which 


machinery 


condition all varns and 
goods must be kent during mercerization 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


Books on Dyeing. 





Editor Textile World: 

What works on dyeing would you re« 
‘mmend for a beginner? 

Orange 

We do not think any young man, unles 
he has a good knowledge of chemistry or: 
experience in a dyehouse, can study 
books on dyeing understandingly. Inde« 
the art of dyeing today requires a funda 
mental knowledge of chemistry. In the 
textile schools all students have to dé 
to chemistry befcre 
they are permitted to take up the subi 
of dyeing. 


vote a yeur, at least, 
Remsen’s Briefer Course 
Chemistry is a good book and is used as 
a text book in some When thir 
Hummel's Lye 
fextile Fabrics may be taken uy; 
ind following that, Knecht, Rawson & 
Loewenthal’s Manual of Dyeing. 


schools. 
is thoroughly mastered, 


ing of 





The Angora Goat Industry. 





Editor Textile World: 

Will vou kindly refer me to parties 
from whom I can secure pamphlets, or 
other printed matter, relating to the an 
gora goat industry? 

we en R 

Information concerning this species of 
»btained from the following 
Statistician’s Repcrt, Dept 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Ikv1, page 35; The Yea Book for 1898 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 
page 421; Bulletin of the Nationa! Assv 
elation of Wool Manufacturers, Vol. VI 
page 289, Vol. VII, page 75, Vol. VIII 
page 171, Vol. [X, page 130; a recent publi 
cation entitled “The 
é, =. 


xoat can be 


authorities: 


Angora Goat.’ by 8S 
Schreiner, price $3, 
lesired. Also, 
Cal., 


these goats in the 


which we car 
furnish if write to Cc. I 
Ftailey, San Jose who is the be 
authority on Unites 


States, 





Cotton Mill in Venezuela. 





Editor Textile World: 
We understand that a mill is to b 
erected in Venezuela, aided by conces 
sions from the government, for the man 
ufacture of cotton goods. The machinery 
to be used is to be largely American. Is 

there any foundation for this news”? 
dD. 8 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1ere has been incorporated under the 
of New Jersey, an American con- 
ern that will operate cotton mills in 
Venezuela. This concern was incorporat- 
last December, with a capital of $312,- 
We understand that enough money 
ilready been paid in to insure the im- 
diate erection of the initial plant. The 
t mill will be erected near Caracas, to 
yntain 250 looms. There are quite a num- 
er of prominent textile machine builders 
erested in the project. We think by 
writing to Dean & Shibley, 11 Wall St., 
New York, further and authentic infor- 
ion can be obtained. 





Angora Goat. 


Editor Textile World: 

‘an you inform me where I can obtain 

copy of G. A. Hoerle’s pamphlet on 
The Angora Goat, Its Habits and Cul- 
ture,” as I want to try this husbandry in 
i small way, having much waste land, 
whieh I think suited to it. Do you know 
ef any flocks of angoras nearer than 
rexas oc California? I have heard thai 
here is one in Connecticut, but do not 
know where. 

a. i. 


We would writing to Wm. R. 
Payne & Co., 105-107 Reade St., New York 
City, for full information concerning this 
nquiry. 


suggest 





Mercerizing Knit Underwear. 
—— 
Editor Textile World: 

Will you kindly inform us whether 
there is a process for mercerizing knit 
underwear in the fabric? Should like to 
know the names of concerns who ° a 


This inquiry comes to us quite frequent- 
ly, and we are obliged to reply in all 
eases that we know of no process or m‘“- 
chine for mevscerizing knit after 
fabrication. We do not see how this can 
be ceadily accomplished, because of the 
great elasticity of the fabric. We should 
suy that those who desire to make knit 
coods from mercerized cotton would have 
to get the yarn mercerized before knit- 


goods 


ng 





Book on Silk Weaving. 


Editor Textile World: 
Can you inform me whether there is a 
hook published levoted to silk, giving 
imes of the goods. what constitutes 
uch, and a rough sketch of how they 
ire meade? 


R. M. B. 


A most excellent work answering this 
nquiry, and the only one that we know 
of, is “Iheory of Silk Weaving,” by A. 
Wolfensberger, published in 1897, by Paul 
Wenzel, 31 East 12th St., New York City. 


Book on Cotton Statistics. 


Editor Textile World: 


Will you inform me how I can procure 
a copy of A. B. Shepperson’s ‘Cotton 
Facts?” 


%. BB. 


If our correspondent will write to A. B. 
Shepperson, care of Cotton Exchange 
Fuilding, New York City, he undoubtedly 


can secure any edition of this work. 





Mohair. 


Editor Textile World : 

[ am anticipating taking up the raising 
of angora goats before long, just for 
pleasure, at first, and later on, if every- 
thing goes well and I can be reasonably 
sure of success, on a larger scale, and 
perhaps take it up with a view to making 
it profitable, Can you put mein the way 
of obtaining information for the disposal 
of the fleece, and possibly the nides. How 
should [ send it, and in what shape? 
What care should be taken of it, ete.? 

we Be 


This, with other communications, indi- 
eates to us the great interest in all parts 
of the country, especially in the Northern 
States, in the angora goat industry. Con- 
sidering the interest that is taken in this 
subject, we publish elsewhere in this is- 
sue an article on the angora goat, by G. 
A. Hoerle, late corresponding secretary 
of the American Mohair Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. This association is no longer in 
existence, but the post-office address of 
Mr. Hoerle is Ridgewood, N. J., should 
anyone desire to communicate with him. 
He is regarded as an authority. We 
would suggest writing to Wm. R. Payne, 
15-107 Reade St., New York City, dealer 
in mohair and angora skins, for fuller 
information. 


New Publications. 


The Art of Finishing is a little pamph- 
let of 36 mages relating to finishing 
ind illustrated with special machinery 
made hy Birch Bros., Kent St., Somer- 
ville, Mass. There has been such a de- 
mand for it that Messrs. Birch Bros., in 
order to discriminate against mere curi- 
osity seekers, put the nominal price of 20 
cents on it. Requests have come not only 
from all over the United States, but from 
England, Europe, India and Australia. 


Lowell Textile School. The annual cat- 
alogue for 1899-1900, of this school, 
which is located in Lowell, Mass., has 
just been issued, and will be sent to any- 
one who will write for it, by addressing 
William W. Crosby, Principal. This is one 
of the leading textile schools in the Un- 
ited States, and has an excellent corps of 
instructors. 


Yale Review. The: August number of 

this review has just been rece'ved, 
with the following articles, among others: 
The Indian Poliey of Spain; The Tin 
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Combination; Taxation of Street 
for Purposes of Reverue and 
This quarterly journal is edited 
Hadley, president of Yale 
University, and others, and is devoted to 
the scientific discussion of economical 
subjects and social questions. 


Plate 
Railways 
Control. 

by Arthur T. 


Electric Fans. This is the title of Bul- 

letin H, second edition, issued by the 

B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. It 

refers to especial types of electric fans, 
carefully illustrated and described. 


This 
edi- 


+ 


Electric Motors and Generators. 

is the title of Bulletin I, second 
tion, issued by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Boston, Mass., and relates specifically to 
8-pole motors and generators for direct 
current. This Bulletin has half-tone il- 
lustrations and descriptions of all ma- 
chines alluded to. 


the 


is- 


Engines. This is 

illustrated catalogue 
Sturtevant Co., Boston, 
Mass., relating to the engines made by 
this company for electric light plants. 
For plants of this character, modern 
steam engineering practically demands 
an engine capable of sustained operation 
at high speed, possessing the utmost re- 
finement in the matter of speed regula- 
tion, and developing the maximum horse 
power with a minimum of weight and 
floor space. The engines made by this 
company are said to fulfill all of these 
requirements. The cetalogue is highly 
illustrated, and contains much matter of 
general and specific interest, which will 
be sent to anyone upon application. 


The Sturtevant 
title of an 
sued by the P. F. 


ind Their 
This 


Properties and Ap- 

is i vest-nocket 
colorists, compiled 
published by Wm. J. Matheson & 
Ltd., New York. This book is for 
distribution to those who patronize 
this house for their dyes. The book is a 
compendium of dyestuffs and dyeing 
methods, and is offered with the hope 
that it may prove a handy guide to a 
proper discrimination in the choosing of 
colors and their applications. We are 
quite sure that dyers will find it conven- 
ient, as containing much information that 
is up-to-date and of great importance in 
their work 


Dyestuffs 
plications. 
book for dyers and 
and 
Co., 


free 


H. Hirst. New York: 
trand & Co. 158 pages. 
handbook of the 
well-known author 
Society of Chemical 
Industry. The book contains ten colored 
plates and 72 illustrations. The subject of 
color is always one of considerable inter- 
est, especially to dyers and calico print- 
ers, who make use of colors in their 
every-day work. ‘To such persons, a 
knowledge of the theory of coior, its 
cause and production, and of the phe- 
nomena which occurs on mixing colors 
together in various ways, is of much im- 
portance. In this work, an endeavor has 
been made to present such matters in as 
clear a form as possible, and to this end 
the author has taken advantage of the 
latest investigations in the field of color, 
particular regard being paid to the re- 
quirements of the practical man, and at- 
tention has been given to the explanation 
of the effects which are obtained by mix 
ing various dyes and pigments together, 


Color, by George 
D. Van 
Pric $2.50 
theory of color. by a 
and member of the 


N 
This 


is a 
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as is done every day by the dyer. An 
may be obtained of the book by ths 
jects mentioned in its contents, as 
lows: Color and Its Production; Cau 
Color in Color Bodies; Color Phenom 
and Theories; Physiology of Light: « 
trast; Color in Decoration and lx 
Measurement of Color. 


Graphite Productions. This is the 
of a pamphlet of sixty pages 
cently issued oy the Jos. Dixon Cru 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., for wi 
manufacturers would do well to write 
containing much that undoubtedly 
interest them. The reputation of 
concern is well known, as miners, as y 
as importers of graphite in all of 
forms, and who Jo not use any grap 
that they do not either mine 9dr prep 
Among the topics in this pamphlet m 
be mentioned those on belt dres 
eraphite grease, graphite paint, bo 
front paint, commutator graphite 
sides pencils, 


Appleton's Popular Science Monthly 
September, 1899. The leading ar 

in this number contains a very impor 
discussion of the problem presented 
civilized countries by the prevalenc: 
the plugue in the Bast. ‘Tuskegee 
tute and Its President,”’ is the title 
interesting article by M. B. Thras! 
The origin of this unique school 
steady growth, and the good work w 
it is at present doing for the South 
nercroes, ind through them for 
whites, are all pointed out. A number 
illustrations add very much to the int 
of the article. The conclusion of A 
pleton Morgan’s study of “Recent L« 
lation Against the Drink Evil’ seems 
more strongly confirm his view t 
the result of legislative interferen: 
to date has rather increased than din 
ished drunkenness. Prof. H. W. Conr 
Wesleyan University, contributes an 
portant article on ‘“‘The Milk Supply 
Cities.” “The Influence of the Weatt 
Upon Crime” js the title of a curious 
icle by Edwin G. Dexter, a gentlen 
who has been for several years past m 
ing a special study of this subject 
whose _ scientific monographs have 
tra wide attention from the techr 
papers, both here and in Europe. Mr 
Jeannette Robinson Murphy, a lady w 
has devoted her life to the study of 
Southern darky, and who “grew up in 
South,” is the author of a paper on t 
“Survival of African Music in Ameri 
The lack of the normal increase in pop 
lation in France, which has in ré 
years led to the proposition to impos 
special tax on bachelors, is the subject 
an interesting article by M. Jacques Bé 
tillon 


est 


to 


‘ted 





Industrial News. 


--The Cranston 
ique in some of their methods of 
tising. A blue patch pocket, cont 
a dainty naner lace handkerchief. i 
latest wrinkle of reminding the 
that they can supply anything in 
way of novelty yarns, , 


Worsted Mills 


—The Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo. N 
issue a statement to the effect that t 
concern is not interested in any comb 


Inst 


tion, as has been reported, nor is it owns 


or controlled by any competitor, but so 


i} 
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ly by, William F. Wendt and Henry W. 
Wendt, doing business under the firm 
name of the Buffalo Forge Co., and 
neither member of the concern owns nor 
controls any stock in any other company 
manutacturing fan system heating, ven- 
tilating and drying apparatus, engines, 
blowers, ete. 


—The Berlin Iron Bridge Company of 
East Berlin, Conn., have thé contract for 
erecting the new car barn for the New 
Bedford, Middleboro and Brockton Rail- 
way Company. In connection car barn 
there will be an engine and boiler room 
of the same construction. 


—The Globe Worsted Mills of Lawrence 
have placed a repeat order for humidifi- 
ers with the American Moistening Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


--The Estate of James R. Langdon, of 
Montpelier, Vt., have given The Berlin 
Iron Bridge Company, of East Berlin, 
Conn., the contract for a bridge 70 feet 
long, having 26 feet clear in the roadway 
and a 6-foot sidewalk on each side. The 
bridge will be a riveted lattice through 
bridge with heavy steel joists capable of 
supporting heaviest traffic. 





Big Order from Berlin. 


An unusually large cablegram order has 
just been ieceived by the Buffalo Forge 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., from the 
Deutsche Niles Works, Berlin, Germany. 
It is for the heating and ventilation of 
the new works of the Berlin Company, 
and is the most extensive foreign con- 
tract of this character placed the present 
searcon,. 

The heating and ventilation of the 
Deutsche Niles Works is worthy of spe 
cial note, and some idea of the size of the 
machinery, together with the extent of 
the buildings, may be derived from the 
following data. The apparatus for the 
machine shop consists of two full housing 
duplex fans, each standing 180 inches tall. 
With these fans will be used 23.000 feet of 
Buffalo Fan System Heating Surface. 
The foundry heating and ventilating out- 
fit consists of two full honsing fans, each 
standing 140 inches tall. With these fans 
are used 10,000 feet of heater. If the pipe 
of the above two heaters were laid in 
single continuous lengths the distance 
covered would be very nearly six miles of 
one-inch pipe. 

The Buffalo Forge Company has also 
received a cablegram from the Berlin 
Compyny for a complete equipment of 
machinery for its forge shop. 





The American Moistening Company's 
orders now in hand include equipments 
for over thirty mills. Sufficient evidence 
of the popularity of this system, which 
is today recognized as the most practical 
and satisfactory method of producing the 
proper atmospheric conditions through- 
out the various departments of textile 
manufacture. 


Clutches. 


Milford, Conn., Feb. 26th, 1897. 
The Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn.: 

Gentlemen: Have just received your 
eirenlar of the Frisbie Clutch. I have 
wanted to know for some little time who 
was making the Friction Clutch formerly 
made by Frisbie, as we have a pair of 
drums fitted with Frisbie Clutches that 


he made for us in ’85 or '86, I do not re- 
member which, that have been running 
every day but Sundays ever since, and 
we have not laid out one cent on them as 
yet. We use them on an oyster boat, and 
as you well know, it is the hardest work 
that you can put on a friction clutch. 
Now, what I want to know is this: What 
improvements have there been made in 
this clutch since ‘9, and if any, can they 
be attache] to our clutches without tak- 
ing them out of boat? Would like to hear 
from you. Yours truly, 
W. M. Merwin & Sons. 





—The Syracuse Construction Company 
have placed the order for their bridge 
over the D., L. & W. R. R. at Syracuse, 
N. Y., with The Berlin Iron Bridge Com- 
pany, of East Berlin, Conn. 


—The American Moistening Company, 
Boston, Mass., report large orders for 
their system of humidification, one a 
fourth repeat order from the Tremont 
y Saffolk Mills of Lowell for 125 humidi- 
ers. 





Belts. 


One of the most valuable points relat- 
ing to the use of belts is not often enough 
realized, or, at best, not emphasized, and 
that is the fact that the more belt sur- 
face running in contact with the pulley 
the more power there is transmitted by 
the belt. In running a belt tight, only 
about half of the pulley surface is in con- 
tact with the belt; therefore, if a belt can 
be made to run without slipping it can be 
run slack and much power will be 
gained. The Cling-Surface Mfg. Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., report that they are add- 
ing scores of belts every week to the 
number already running slack through 
the use of Cling-Surface, and of the daily 
letters received, acknowledging this, one 
from Alhambra, Cal., says: “After thor- 
ougnly testing Cling-Surface I find that 
I can run with a slack belt and get more 
power by far than I could with a tight 
belt before using Cling-Surface.” 





—The Richmond, Ida and Springfield 
Yarn Mills of Laurel Hills, N. C., have 
placed orders with the American Moist- 
ening Company of Boston for the entire 
equipment of their mills with humidi- 
filers. 


A Fact that is Indisputable. 


The position that New Hampshire has 
ittained 1s a summer resort is, that it is 
the foremost in the country, and every 
foot within the borders of the state is a 
part and parcel of the vast wonderland, 
the beauty and like of which does not ex- 
ist. That part of the state known as the 
White Monntain region is, perhaps, as 
much as any in favor as an abiding place, 
and to reach it by any of the numerous 
routes one passes through a succession of 
scepie surroundings that are ever charm- 
ing and diversified: and once in the 
mountains, one realizes then the gran- 
deur and impressiveness of the peaks and 
their many attributaries. 

Though not widely known Dixville 
Notch presents a variety of attractions 
that are not found in any other section of 
the Granite State. The mountains here- 
abouts are rough and ragged formations 
and with the beautiful lakes, cascades 
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ind waterfalls which abound in the re- 
gion, there is a series of charming pic- 
tures in every direction, of which you 
will never ‘ire and which delights and 
pleases the most critical, while the eleva- 
tion, nearly two thousand feet abcve the 
sea level, secures for it a temperature 
that is ever exhilarating. The heart of 
ihe mountains might well be said to be 
at Fabyan and Mt. Pleasant; from here 
one gets the best view of the Presidential 


tange, and from these points one may 
make short tours to Jefferson, Bethle- 
hen, Maplewood, Profile House, Craw- 


ford, Jackson, Sugar Hill, or to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Washington, and to reach each 
of these places the tourist finds that he 
is surrounded with famed natural attrac- 
tions and curiosities like “The Flume,” 
“The Basin,” “The Old Man of the Moun- 
tains,’’ “‘Elephant’s Head,”’ “Echo Lake,”’ 
“Silver Cascade,”’ “The Notch,” and a 
thousand other fully as interesting oddi- 
ties of nature 

The accommodations for the summer 
sojourner in the mountain region fairly 
rivals that of the great hotels of the big 
cities, so complete are the details, the 
larger mountain hotels being in them- 
selves small cities, with every conven- 
ience, included thoroughly equipped gas, 
electrical, water and sewer systems. The 
methods through which the guest finds 
enjoyment, besides the popular game of 
golf, includes baseball, tennis, croquet, 
mountain climbing and coaching, while 
each hotel ‘as its own orchestra, and 
concerts and dances are daily occur- 
rences. If you are going to the moun- 
tains, you want to know about them, and 
1 very complete guide is Book No. 4 of 
the Picturesque New England series, pub- 
lished by the Gen. Pass. Dept., B. & M. 
Poston, and which is sent to any 
address, together with a tour book, re- 
plete in traveling information, upon re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp, while for six 
eents additional a portfolio of 32 moun- 
tain views is included, 








The Grendel Mills, Greenwood, 8. C., 
have placed a repeat order for humidi- 
fiers with the American Moistening Com- 
pany, Foston, Mass. 


The West is Booming. 


— 
Our Western representative writes that 
the prosperity in that section is remark- 
able, especially among machinery and en- 
gine builders. Many concerns are so full 
of work that they take nothing under six 
months’ delivery, 
are running night and day, and in spite 
of the tremendous production, the orders 
ire piling up ahead and insuring steady 
work for months to come. 














The American Moistening Company, 
Hoston, Mass., have a repeat order from 
the Warren Cotton Mills, West Warren. 
Mass., for the equipment of their No. 3 
mill with aumidifiers 








American Engines Distance Rivals. 





The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., after severe competition on the 
part of English and German manufactur- 
ers, has Seen awarded a Hawaiian con- 
tract for the supply of four S-horse 


power and two 75-horse power, high 
speed, vertical centre crank engines, 


which will run in oil. A direct connected 
pressure blower will also be supplied and 
a 300 light generating set. 


TEXTILE 


and a goodly proportion, 





WORLD 


This machinery is intended for the 
American Sugar Co.’s newly acquired 
plantation, which is situated on the isl- 
and of Molokii, one of the Hawaiisn 
group. The plantation covers some 93,000 
acres of extremely fertile land, One tract 
comprises 800) atres of the finest cane 
lands, which are all situated below the 
400 feet level. 

It is expected to yield some eight tons 
of sugar per acre. It is believed that the 
American Sugar Co.’s expenditure will 
reach $1,700,000 before the plantation will 
be in full running shape. Four hundred 








thousand dollars will be spent on ma- 
chinery alone. 
The “Lawrence Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Lowell, Mass., have placed a third 
repert order with the American Moisten- 
ing ‘‘ompany for humidifiers, 





Meyer’s Sewing Silks. 





John C. Meyer & Co.'s threads and silks 
are very popular in the manufacturing 
trade, and justly so. They are put up on 
spocls, tubes and cones and furnished in 
all the latest colors. Meyer's “‘silkaline’ 
has had a greatrun. These goods are for 
sale by leuding dealers or by the manu- 
facturers, John C. Meyer & Co., 87 Sum- 
mer St., Boston. 

They have just issued a very attractive 
little illuminated calendar for the year 
July, 1899, to June, 1900. 


The Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S 
C., have »laced a repeat order for humid- 
itiera with the American Moistening Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


Impure Chemicals. 





The impurities encountered in chemi¢als 
employed in silk mills, and the use of 
low-grade dyestuffs and badly compound- 
ed soups and mordants, cause no end of 
trouble, and in many instances lead to 
thousands of dollars loss to manufactur- 
ers. It is very easy and not at all costly 
to be safeguardel from such troubles by 
simply employing the services of a first 
chemist to analyze the materials 
which are consumed, If the business is 
not sufficiently extensive to keep a chem- 
ist busy constantly, samples may be sent 


class 








one from time to time for analysis. John 
S. Adriance, analytical and corsulting 
chemist, 16 fast Thirty-ninth St., New 


York, makes a specialty of examining 
mill supplies, and will be pleased to an- 
swer any correspondence from manufac- 
turers. 

















The ‘ordis Mills, Millbury, Mass., 
have placed an order with the American 
Moistening Company of Boston for the 
entire equipment of their mill with hu- 
midifiers 






Fan Blowers. 











In the development of a large business 
it is often interesting to study the grad- 
ual process of evolution by which it has 
heen led to the manufacture of certain 
tvpes of machines. The B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., of Boston, presents a case in point 
Beginning -back in the early sixties the 
manufacture of fan blowers, the neces- 
sity of building attached engines became 
more and more apparent as the demand 
for large independently driver fans in- 
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creased. During the seventies the “steam 
fon” thus becume an important product, 
and from the building of vertical engines, 
it was but a step to the design of the hor- 
izontal type for driving large fans. The 
work was continuous and exacting, de- 
manding the utmost care in design and 
construction, 

With the advent of electricity as a mo- 
tive power, the Sturtevant Co. immedi- 
ately began the design and manufacture 
of its own motors ‘or Girect attachment 
to its fans, so that the electric fan new 
stands as a rival of the steam fan. Hav- 
ing thus become manufacturers both of 
high speed engines and of electric mo- 
tors, it was but another step, and a nat- 
ural one, to ‘he union of these two ele- 
ments, the latter In the form of a dyna- 
mo, and the production of a bigh-grade 
generating set. With an exceptionally 
complete line of small and medium sized 
engines of various types, and an equally 
extensive equipment of dynamo patterns, 
it is thus possible to make up almost any 
desired combination, Thus has this com- 
pany become not only manufacturers of 
fans, but also of engines, motors and dy- 
namos and their combined resultants, 
electric xenerating sets. 





The American Moistening Companys 
Boston, Mass., are receiving large orders 
for their system of humidifiers, not onl; 
for new installations, but in many in 
stances repeat orders. 





Cling-Surface. 


The Cling-Surface Manufacturing Com 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., have received nu- 
merous testimonials, from various con- 
cerns, in favor of their Cling-Surface, 
which is advertised'in this magazine, 
page 123. Among these, we will menticn 
the following: 

Wm. G. James, treasurer of the Eliza- 
beth Mills, Hills Grove, R. L., says: “We 
are using your Cling-Surface, and as far 
as we have used it have had good results 
We think it will prove to be the best of 
anything we have used on our belts.’’ 

The Cleveland Printing & Publishing 
‘o., Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “Our engi- 
neer reports that the use cf your Cling- 
Surface has been very satisfactory He 
has used it under several trying condi- 
tions, viz., on belts on which water runs 
on the main belt under varying loads 
and on a skew belt connected with our 
automatic stoker, in all of which cases 
there has been apparently an entire cure 
of slipping and other losses of power 
throngh friction.” 

The Black Diamon1 Knitting Mills Co.. 
Nanticoke, Pa., report: ‘“‘We have tried 
your Cling-Surface and are very well 
pleased with it."’ 

Tie Eritish Hosiery Co., Thornton, R 
1.. says: “The Cling-Surface you sent us 
has heen entirely satisfactory. It is un- 
doubtedly the best belt dressing we have 
ever used.”’ 

T. JV. Clark (carder and spinner), Gal 
veston Cotton Mill, Galveston, Tex. 
writes: “After a careful test I pronounce 
it superior to anything I ever saw. I have 
run mv belts so slack that they would 
not begin to drive and after applying 
Cling-Surface they have pulled the load 
and given me higher speed on the driven 
shaft than I ever attained before.” 

A. Harden & Company, Passaic. N. J. 
reports: “Since using your Cling-Surface 
belt dressing we are driving our belts 
perfectly slack, and at the same time do- 
ing awiy with the bother of kecping our 


belts tight in trying to prevent them from 
slipping. We are vcoavinced that Cling- 
Surface is the best belt dressirg we have 
ever used.” 

F. C. Smith (manufacturer of woolens). 
Worcester, Mass., says: ‘“‘We like Cling- 
Surface very much, and when the present 
pos im is gone, you may expect another 
order.,”’ 

Akers & Taylor (woolens), Charlton 
City, Mass., write: ‘‘We find Cling-Sur- 
face is entirely satisfactory.”’ 





—President Weld of the Planters’ Com- 
press Company is quoted as stating that 
the company will bale from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 bales of cotton this season. It 
expected to have 400 machines at work 
by Sept. 1. No more orders for machines 
will be accepted at present, through in- 
ability to fill them. The company hus 
$350,000 cash on hand. 


Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 
of Springfield, Vt., are making extensive 
improvements to their plant, and have 
let the contract to The Berlin Iron Bridg« 
Company, of East Berlin, Conn., for a 
new st2el building 60 feet wide and % feet 
long. The building will have many spe- 
cial features which make it exceedingly 
interesting. 





New Fall Designs. 


We take pleasure in informing all designers 
and superintendents in woolen mills that we 
have made a call upon the Eurepean Textile 
Semple Co, of 56 Worth St., New York City, 
snd were shown the new line of fall designs 
for worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots velours, 
overcoatings, etc., etc., in fancies and staples, 
and must say that for variety in novelties it 
ix the best line to select from we huve ever 
seen. Mr. Henry Leidel the manager, told 
us that “all the samples they had were the 
cream of the London and Paris marts, and 
were chosen with a special view to the re 
quirements of the mills in this country.” A 
few lines to them will bring a prompt reply. 





*South Carolina, Reck Hill. Dr. J. H 
McAdam has bought the Rock Hill Spin- 
ning & Weaving Mill for $31,000, which is 
considered a very low price. It seems 
probable that he will enlarge the plant 
ind operate it. 


—*South Carolina, Ware's Shoals. J. 
T. Simmons, of Greenwood, who was 
mentioned as interested in establishing a 
cotton mill here, informs us that no plans 
have yet been perfected in reference to 
developing water power or building a mill. 


-Vermont, Essex Junction. The Ver- 
mont Spool & Bobbin Co. have been add- 
ing new “nachinery constantly to their 
plant this summer, and now all available 
room is occupied. They have had a 
deluge of inquiries and orders since the 
formation of the trust known as the U 
S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., which does not 
include the above company, and they are 
contemplating making their capital 
stock $100,000 and enlarging their plant. 
Probably a large proportion of the new 
stock will be taken by mill men who are 
opposed to the trust. They have had 
several very good offers to locate their 
plant elsewhere, but as they have an 
abundance of power at Essex Junction 
they will probably enlarge their plant 
there rather than remove. 
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Cotton. 


New Mills. 


—Alabama, Evergreen. A committee, 
consisting of P. C. Walker, J. T. Hudson, 
kr. F. Irwin and others, has been ap- 
pointed by the Commercial Club to se- 
cure subscriptions for the capital stock 
of a cotton mill to be built here. 


—Alabama, Gadsden. There is a report 
that a large new cotton mill is to be built 
by New England capital in St. Clair 
County, 12 miles below Gadsden, at Lock 
No. 3. A plant of 75,000 spindles is talked 
of. It is reported that work will com- 
mence within 30 days and that the en- 
tire plant, power, cottages, etc., will cost 
about $1,000,000. We have not seen any 
names mentioned. 


*Alabama, Huntsville. R. E. Spragins 
is manager of the new co-operative cotton 
miil which will have $200,000 capital stock. 
[It is stated that but little difficulty is be- 
ing experienced in getting subscriptions. 


-Alabama, Mobile. George Baker, of 
Wilmington, Del., treasurer of the Na- 
tional Dredging Co., desires to build a 
20,00U-spindle cotton mill, and hopes to 
receive subscriptions for a large amount 
of the capital stock from local parties. 
br. O. F,. Cawthon, president of the 
Stonewall Mills, endorses the project. 
The plant will cost about $400,000. 


—Alabama, Prattville. The Allenville 
Mill at this place will be rebuilt and in 
operation by January Ist, with 5500 spin- 
dles. 


—Arkansas, Dardanelle. This town of- 
fers £10,000 bonus to parties who will es- 
tablish a cotton mill here. John H. Page, 
mayor. 


Arkansas, Fort Smith. W. C. Baker 
is organizing a $100,000 cotton mill com- 
pany. He desires to interest some ex- 
perienced superintendent with capital. 


project of es- 
cotton mill at 
$60,0u0 
Among 
W. J. 


Georgia, Canton. The 
tablishing a new $100,000 
this place is receiving attention. 
has already been subscribed. 
those interested are A. T. Jones, 
Webb, and others. 


John H. Almand, 
regarding the pro- 
that subscriptions to 
solicited, but nothing 
definite has as yet been decided. Among 
those working with Mr. Almand in this 
matter are H. Y. McCord, R. W. Tucker, 
J. J. Langford and E. J. Almand. 


—*Georgia, Conyers. 
banker, informs us 
posed cotton mill, 
stock are being 


—Georgia, Culloden. J. W. Flynt, one 
of the parties mentioned in connection 
with a new cotton mill project here, in- 
forms us that no definite plans have been 
decided upon as yet. 


—*Georgia, Covington. Over $50,000 has 
already been subscribed to capital stock 
for new cotton mill here and the company 
will have $75,000 capital. Several parties 
have taken $5,000 in stock, among them 
heing A. B. Cobb, Peter Fyfe and Dr. G 
RF. Gillespie. 


*Georgia, Griffin. The Rushton Cot- 
ton Mills were chartered August Ist. 
Fresident, B. R. Blakeley; vice president, 
Kobert T. Daniel; treasurer and secre- 
tary, J. P. Nichols. Building and ma- 
chinery contracts have been placed and 
work on new building will start at once. 


—*Georgia, Hartwell. A new company 
is now being formed here to build a cot- 
ton mill, and will soon be organized. E. 
B. Benson, of Hartwell, and J. J. Fret- 
well, of Anderson, 8S. C., are interested. 
The latter will probably be president. 
The location of the mill will be on the 
Tugalo river, near this place. 


‘Georgia, Jefferson. $50,000 has been 
subscribed for the new cotton mill here 
and work will probably start on the 
building at once. The incorporators are 
Thos. H, Niblack, H. W. Bell, J. C. Tur- 
ner, Col. J. 8S. Ayers and others. 


—*Georgia, Montezuma. The committee 
which visited cotton mills in this vicinity 
has reported favorably regarding the es- 
tablishment of a new mill here and 
nearly $30,000 has already been sub- 
scribed; capital to be $100,000. Judge T. 
W’. Haygood is the prime mover. 


—*Georgia, Thomson. Machinery has 
been ordered for the new John E. Smith 
Cotton Mills at this place, to be delivered 
by January 1, 1900. The D. A. Tompkins 
Co.. of Charlotte, N. C. ,received this 
contract, together with the contract for 
erecting the building. 


Col. W. L. 
thinking of 
site for the 
plant em- 


—Georgia, Tunnel Hill. 
Sawyers, of Toledo, O., is 
deciding upon this place as a 
Chio Cotton Hose Co., whose 
ploys about 150 hands. 


—Touisiana, Hammond. We are in- 
formed by the Hammond Real Estate & 
Improvement Co. that no cotton mill com- 
pany has yet been organized. Subscrip- 
tions are now being raised for $10,000 stock 
to cover building site, building and power 
plant. Itis then proposed to interest out- 
side capital to a like amount. 


— Louisiana, Monroe. The Keller 
Grocer Co. is getting information regard- 
ing a cotton rope and yarn mill. 


—*iouisiana, New Orleans. The project 
of establishing a new cotton mill is still 
under discussion. A company with $500,000 
capital is proposed. 8S. Odenheimer, 
treasurer and manager of the Lane Mills, 
is interested, as well as E, 8S. Rapier, 
John D. Blakemore and Andrew Blakely. 
A committee has been appointed to can- 
vass the city for subscriptions to capital 
stock, 


*Louisana, New Orleans. The New 
Orleans Cordage Company, recently men- 
tioned, is only in process of being organ- 
ized. An effort is being made to secure 
the necessary capital. W. J. Hume of 
Wm. J. Hume & Co., cotton buyers, is 
one of the promoters. 


—*Massachusetts, Westfield. The West- 
field Braid Company confirms our re- 
cent report that their Becket plant is 
to be moved to Westfield. A new build- 
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ng will be put up, and the equipment 
will consist of 1057 new braiders, employ- 
ing 100 hands. This company has $50,000 
eapital. William Warren is president; 
Edwin L. Smith, treasurer; Otto K. 
Fridrich, vice-president and agent; Al- 
bert Jacobs, superintendent. 


*Mississippi, Laurel. We are informed 
by W. B. Rogers that the organization of 
the new Laurel Cotton Mills is about com- 
pleted so far as the promise of subscrip- 
tion to stock is concerned. The capital 
will be $300,000. A mill of 15,000. spindles 
ind 500 looms is proposed, for making 
brown cottons, sheetings, shirtings, drills, 
ete. A dye house will be added later on, 
hut this will not be built at first. Those 
nterested in this company, aside from the 
ocal parties, are a number of profes- 
sional and financial men of New Orleans. 


Mississippi, McComb City. Subscrip- 
tions are being received for a new cotton 
mill company here, to have a capital of 
£100,0%. J. J. White has subscribed $25.- 
00, and it is probable that the full 
amount will be received very soon. 


—*Mississippi, West Point. The West 
Point Cotton Mills, J. A. McArthur, presi- 
ient and treasurer, will have 5000 spindles. 
The product is to be 2-ply yarns, 30’s to 
40's. A new building will be put up and 
production started in the spring of 1900; 
steam power. 


—*New Hampshire, Concord. It is re- 
ported that New Hampshire capitalists 
have organized a new cotton yarn com- 
pany and have obtained the buildings of 
the Contoocook Mills here, which control 
one of the largest water powers in the 
State. The plant is to be equipped with 
20 spindles. The interested parties are 
said to be Samuel C. Eastman, president 
of the New Hampshire Savings Bank; C. 
H. Saunders, director of the Loan & Sav- 
ings Bank of Concord; Dr. George M. 
Kimball, president of the Boscawen 
Mills, Penacook, and M. Gould, agent of 
the Falls Mfg. Co., Norwich, Conn 


—North Carolina, Durham. The Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co. has bought a thousand 
aeres of land on both sides of the Haw 
Kiver, which includes a valuable water 
power, upon which two or more cotton 
mills will be built. This company has 
organized several large cotton mills in 
the South. The officers are: B. N. Duke, 
president: G. W. Watts, vice-president, 
and W. A. Erwin, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


North Carolina, Gastonia. The Lulu 
Cotton Manufacturing Company has 
been chartered here, capital stock $100,- 
000, with a privilege of increasing to $200,- 
000. The incorporators are D. M. Baker, 
P. S. Baker, J. S. Durham and others. 
The charter reads: “To manufacture 
cotton and woolen goods, and _ spin, 
weave and finish warps, yarns, etc.”’ 


—*North Carolina, Gastonia. It is now 
reported that the Trenton Cotton Mills 
Co, have decided to postpone, until next 
year, the erection of their new mill No. 2. 
which is to be a duplicate of their present 
plant. 


—*North Carolina, Hickory. E. L. Shu- 
ford of Hickory and other capitalists are 
interested in establishing a cotton mill 
here. This project was agitated last 
February without result. 


—*North Carolina, High Point. It is re- 
ported that $30,000 has already been sub- 
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scribed toward the new cotton mill here. 
This will be a spinning mill with about 
5000 spindles. J. H. Millis, as recently 
mentioned, is actively interested. It is 
expected that the capital will be $100,000. 


—*North Carolina, Kings Mountain. In 
addition to the cotton mill in which F. 
Dilling and others are interested, an- 
other new mill is to be built here, to be 
known as the Baker Mill, which is to be 
located just opposite the Dilling Mill. 
There is stil a third new mill proposed 
here, in which W. A. Mauney is actively 
interested. This is at the other end of 
the town. 


*North Carolina, Kings Mountain. 
Among those interested with F. Dilling, 
in the new cotton mill here, are Charles 
A. Dilling, Dr. O. G. Falls, J. M. Wil- 
liams. This will be a 5000-spindle plant, 
making yarns, 6s to l6s. It is not ex- 
pected to have the machinery in opera- 
tion until next summer. No company 
has yet been organized. 


Nerth Carolina, Mayodan. The Ava- 
lon Mills, recently incorporated with $150,- 
0 capital, to have 10,000 spindles, is really 
an addition to the Mayo Gotton Mills, as 
the same parties are interested. 


*North Carolina, Mt. Pleasant. Al- 
though we recently heard from Paul 
Barringer, who is interested in the new 
cotton mill here, that this project had 
been laid over until next spring, we now 
note that the new company has been 
permenently organized, with the follow- 
ing officers: President, J. W. Cannon, 
Concord, N. C.; secretary and treasurer, 
Paul A. Barringer, who will also be the 
manager. 

Nort Carolina, Mt. Pleasant. There 
is talk of a new spool cotton mill for 
this place, to use Sea Island cotton 
wholly. J. S. Hartzell and others are in- 
terested. 


Wilkesbarre. We 
have ertained that no definite steps 
have been taken toward the establish- 
ment of a new cotton spinning mill here, 
in connection with which Clarence Whit- 
man’s name was mentioned. 


*Pennsylvania, 


—South Carolina, Anderson. James L. 
Orr, president of the Orr Cotton Mills, 
informs us that he hopes to have the 
plant in operation by March 1, 1900. 
Work has been started on the building, 
ind he expects to commence putting in 
machinery by December 1, 1899. The mill 
will have 20,000 spindles and 650 looms, 
employing 400 hands. They will use elec- 
trie power from the Anderson Water, 
Lignt & Power Co. Product will be 3 
ind 3% yard 36 inch sheetings. This com- 
pany was recently organized with a cap- 
ital of $400,000. The selling agents will be 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co., New York 
and Baltimore. 


South Carolina, Anderson. The Cox 
Manufacturing Company has been char- 
tered here, capital stock $50,000, to make 
fine yarns. The incorporators are W. F. 
Cox, J. T. Vandiver, E. P. Vandiver, J. 
A. Hall and G. W. Evans all of Ander- 


son. 


Carolina, Central. William 
Hunter is reported as having success- 
fully organized a new company, to build 
a cotton mill here, with $100,000 capital. 


*South Carolina, Chapin. The Chapin 
Mfg. Co. has Been chartered with a capi- 
tal stock of $50.00. The incorporators 


South 
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are H. P. Meetz, P. M. Lorick, J. H 
Frick, M. B. Williams and. others. They 
propose te establish a steam cotton mill 
at this place for making sateens, lawns, 
etc. 6000 spindles will be put in at first, 
with looms. 


*South Carolina, Cheraw. The new 
cotton mill here will be known as the 
Purnes Cotton Mills Co., in which local 
and New England capitalists are inter- 
ested. The incorporators are J. M. Miller, 
W. P. Pallock and George E. Burnes of 
Cheraw, and S. J. Anderson of Provi 
dence, R. I. 


*South Carolina, Columbia. The 
Olympia Cotton Mills, which were char- 
tered last month with $1,W,000 capital 
have elected the following officers: W. B. 
Smith Whaley, President; W. A. Clark, 
vice president; J. Sumter Moore, secre 
tary and treasurer. Contracts for the 
equipment of 104,000 spindles and 2,600 
looms have been let. The building will be 
four stories, 158xf45 and contract will be 
let as soon as plans and specifications are 
ready. It will be noted that the above 
ofticers are the same as those of the Rich- 
land Cotton Mitts at Columbia, a plant of 
25,000 spindles and 700 looms, which was 
established in 1894 


*South Carolina, Easley. J. M. Geet 
post office box 47, Greenville, 8. C., in 
forms us that the new cotton mill pro- 
posed for this place will not be built until 
next summer. It is expected that it will 
he 2 10,000 spindle plant, with 330 leoms; 
steam power. The product is to be brown 
goods, probably export sheetings and 
drills. The company will be known as the 
Fiasley Cotton Mills. Capital $200,000. J 
M. Geer is president and treasurer. 


South Carolina, Greenville. A co- 
operative cotton mill company is being 
formed here to have $200,000 capital 
stock, $75,000 has already been subscribed 
in Greenville. The promoters are J. | 
Weastervelt, Fiamlin Beattie, Frank 
l'ammond, G. A. Norwood and others 
Mr. Westervelt recently resigned from 
the treasuvership of the Pelham Mills 
Pelham, 8S. C. 


*South Carolina, Pickens. The pro- 
posed new cotton mill here will be known 
as the Pickens Manufacturing Co., to 
have, probably, $200,000 capital. Julius 
FE. Boggs is one of the interested parties. 


South Carolina, Seneca. W. G. Perry. 
now of the Enoree (8. C.) Cotten Mills, is 
endeavoring to establish a new mill at 
this place 


*South Carolina, Union. We are in- 
formed by T. C. Duncan of the new Buf- 
falo Cotton Mills, which have been char- 
tered with $600,000 capital, that the plant 
will be operated by electric power. Foun- 
dations for buildings are to be started 
next October and mills ready to run in 
the spring of 1990. Product will be export 
goods; 50,000 spindles and i800 looms. 


—South Carolina, Ware’s Shoals. It is 
expected that a cotton mill will be built 
here. The owners of the water power, 
J. T. Simmons of Greenwood, 0. B. Sim- 
mons of Laureas, J. T. Johnson of Spar- 
tan burg, and W. H. Johnson of Canada, 
are the promoters. 


*South Carolina, Warrenville. The 
new mill of the Warren Mfg. Co., which 
will probably start up within 90 days with 
32,000 spindles, will probably increase this 


equipment as soon as the original insta 
lation is in running order. A total of 50 
00) spindles is contemplated for th: 
future. James H. Pearce will be superin 
tendent. 


Tennessee, Brownsville. A new cotto 
mill is again talked of here. Th 
names of W. R. Neblett, R. M. Chamblis 
and T. W. Haralson are mentioned. 


*Tennessee, Covington. The new co 
ton mill here will be known as the Tip 
ton Cotton Mills, capital stock $100,000 
J. C. Bools is president. Probably the 
plant will not be built until next year 
It is expected to have 5000 spindles, witt 
looms also. The product will be yarns 
domestics and grain bags; steam power 


Tennessee, Humboldt. Prof. Wender 
hall has succeeded in interesting parti« 
in the establishment of a new cotten m 
here to have about $50,000 capital stock 
three-fourths of which has already be« 
subscribed. Machinery will be purchas« 
immediately 


Texas, Bonham. The business met 
this town are much interested in a pro 
posed new cotton mill, which will have 
$200,000 capital stock. The Zoard o 
Trade has the matter in charge. 


‘ 


Texas, Fort Worth. A $200,000 cott 


n:ill is being talked of for this place 


Texas, Sherman. J. J. Littlejohn, of 
Jonesville, S. C., is considering the estab- 
lishment of a cotton mill at this place 


Texas, Tyler. The Board of Trade of 
this place is endeavoring to interest cap 
ital in a new $150,000 cotton mill. Influ 
ential citizens are interested, and it 
seems likely that the project will be suc 
cessfully organized. 


*Vermont, Burlington. Work on the 
new building for the Queen City Cotton 
Company is progressing rapidly The 
building is 322 by 228, one story high. 


*Virginia, Franklin. C. C. Vaughan, 
Jr., of Vaughan & Company, bankers, 
Franklin, informs us that nothing defi 
nite has yet been done in the way of es- 
tablishing a new cotton mill here, al 
though local parties and out of towr 
capitalists have been looking at several! 
sites. 


Ealargements anid Emprovements. 


—Connecticut, Willimantic. It is ex 
pected that the American Thread Co. w 
build a new building for its finishing 4 
partment, which will be equipped w 
much new machinery. 


*Georgia, Athens. It is expected that 
the sale of the Starr Thread Mills 
Capt. James White of this city will b« 
confirmed by the court, and when the 
property is turned over to him he wil 
probably expend about $15,000 on new 
equipment and repairs. The plant is now 
in full operation, under charge of Re 
ceiver W. D. Griffeth. 

*Georgia, Barnesville. The Barne 
ville Mfg. Co., now operating about 75 
0 spindles on hosiery yarns, have 
started work on an addition, which wil! 
about double their capacity. The new 
bnilding will be about 100 ft. long and 
will contain, in addition to new spindles 
bleaching and dying machinery. Thi 
enlargement was proposed last March 
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Georgia, Cedartown. The three cot- 
mills here, known as the Paragon 
s, Cedartown Manufacturing Co., and 
Southern Extension Cotton Mill Com- 
ny, will hereafter be operated by a 
ew company, which will be called the 
Cedartown Cotton Company. A new is- 
of bonds is to be made 


Georgia, Columbus. The Eagle and 
Phoenix Mills will undoubtedly put up 
inother building, located near Mill No. 3, 
to be 80 by 20 feet, with a capacity of 320 
looms, which machinery has recently 

en purchased. 


*Georgia, Monroe. It is now reported 
it the Monroe Cotton Mills will not 
suuble their capital stock, but will make 
xtensive additions, which will include 
“) new looms. [$50,000 of new stock will 
issued, 


Georgia, Newnan, The Newnan 
Cotton Mills will put up a new building 
for an office, and also another ware- 
house. A building 88 by 50, two siories 
will be tdded to their factory, to accom- 
modate 3500 more spindles. 


Indiana, Indianapolis. Brower & Love 
Itros. are to build extensive additions to 
their cotton sheeting mill. Two new 
buildings are now being erected and when 

ese are finished, the plant will have 


nearly 50,090 spindles and 1200 looms. 


*Massachusetts, Bondsville. We find 
that the Boston Duck Co. is adding two 
stories to a portion of their No. 2 mill, 
raising roof one story on their old bleach 
house and building a storehouse, 40x98. 
All contracts have been made. 


The Lancas- 
their 


Massachusetts, Clinton. 
er Mills are raising the roof of 
brick buildings one story. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Kerr 
Thread Company will put in heavy dob- 
by looms, for weaving mercerized yarns. 
This plant has now 62,000 spindles, and 
will put in soon 8,000 more, which will 
make the total planned for. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Har- 
graves Mill No. 1, which has been run- 
ning during the past on print yarns, 
is undergoing a change which will en- 
able it to spin and weave as fine a prod- 
uct as in No, 2 Mill. 


Massachusetts, No. Abington. A. C. 
Woodward, of the Abington Mill, will en- 
large his plant by a building 40 by 50. 


Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. It is 
reported that the Indian Orchard Co. 
have had plans drawn for a 200-foot 2d- 
lition, which will soon be built. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The 
Pierce Mfg. Co. will extend its main 
building and put in equipment for making 
yarns, which are now being bought. J. 
W. Bishop of Providence has the con- 
tract. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. The 
Arnold Print Works will build a large 
warehouse on West Main St., 125 by 93, 
ive stories, to be equipped with hoisting 
‘pparatus and an elevator. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Rus- 
ell Mfg. Co. is building ar addition to 
ts dye house and making other improve- 
ments, 


New Hampshire, Manchester. Alter- 
ations and improvements are being made 
at the Armory and Langdon Mills, in- 
cluding complete electric lighting appara- 
tus, 


New Brunswick, Milltown. The St. 
Croix Cotton Mill Company here is ex- 
pected to build a large addition to their 
plant, to provide for new machinery in 
the cloth hall, these improvements to 
cost about $25,000, 


*New Jersey, Millville. The Millville 
Manufacturing Company is now building 
its addition, which will give employment 
to over 3000 more hands. This will be fin- 
ished in the fall. 


New York, Utica. The Skenandoa 
Cotton Co. will put up a cotton store- 


house, 75 by 175, five stories, brick, of fire- 
proof construction. 


“New York, Utica. We are informed 
by the Skenandoa Cotton Co. that they 
have not quite decided as to when they 
will put up their new storehouse. 


North Carolina, Albermarle. The 
Eefird Mfg. Co. is building an addition 24 
by 52, to be used for a storage room only, 
and also a new cotton warehouse, 36 by 
100, 


North Carolina, Cherryville. It is ex- 
pected that the Gaston Mfg. Co. will 
double the size of their mill, which will 
give them a total of 10,000 spindles and 250 
looms. 


—*North Carolina, Cherryville. The 
Gaston Manufacturing Company inform 
us that they will build an addition to 
their mill, and add 3328 spindles and 100 
looms, which will give them a total of 
6656 spindles and 200 looms. Their present 
mill was started in May, 1897, and em- 
ploys 150 hands; steam power. Their 
capital stock is now $65,000. J. H. Hull 
is president; J. M. Rhodes, treasurer; D. 
P. Rhodes, superintendent. 


*North Carolina, Dallas. We are in- 
formed by E. L. Wilson, secretary and 
treasurer of the Dallas Cotton Mills, that 
work on foundation for their addition was 
started August 3d, and they hope to have 
the new machinery in operation in about 
60 days. The exact increase in equipment 
will consist of 2080 new spindles and five 
Mason cards. This will give them a total 
of 4160 spindles, 1056 twisters and 116 
looms. 


North “arolina, Bessemer City The 
Sonthern Cotton Mills have added 28 new 
looms, giving them a total of 404 


*North Carolina, Concord. The equip- 
ment of the Cannon Mfg. “o.’s new build- 
ing, on which work has been started, will 
consist of #000 new spindles and 200 new 
looms. They use steam’ power. D. F. 
Cannon is president and J. W. Cannon, 
treasurer. 


~North Carolina, Elon College. The 
Ossipee Cotton Mills will make extensive 
improvements. A new weave shed, 75 by 
130, two stories, will be built to provide 
for 140 new looms, which have been or- 
dered. The improvements will cost about 
$50,000, 


North Carolina, Monbo. The Monbo 
Manufacturing Company has _ recently 
added new machinery and made improve- 
ments, 
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—North Carolina, Shelby. The Shelby 
Cotton Mills will put in 6000 new spindles 
and 300 looms. George A. Gray of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has the engineering work in 
charge. The plant is to cost $150,000 It 
was at tirst intended to put in only 5000 
spindles. 


—*North Carolina, Waxhaw. The Rod- 
man & Heath Cotton Mill informs us 
that they have space, power and trans- 
mitting equipment all arranged for the 
additional 2500 spindles which they will 
put in. 


—North Carolina, Wilmington. The 
Wilmington Cotton Mills will add seven 
cards, two pickers, one intermediate and 
two fine speeders and seven spinning 
frames. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. The plant of 
Galey & Lord jifg. Co. is about to be 
doubled in size. Contracts for building 
have been awarded to Wm. Provost, Jr 
The building is to be completed by Janu- 
ary Ist, and is to be two stories, with a 
capacity of 300 looms, giving employment 
to about 200 more hands. 


—Pennsylvania, Trainer. D. Trainer & 
Sons have let contract for an addition to 
their plant to William Provost, Jr. This 
will be of brick. two stories, 38x60. The 
warping machinery in the present mil! 
will be put into this new building. 


—*Pennsvivania, Wilkesbarre. The Wy- 
oming Valley Lace Mills inform us that 
their addition will give employment to 75 
more hands. They expect to have same 
started by next November. They make 
lace curtains. An additional new power 
house and new electric light plant will 
be put in. 


—*South Carolina, Abbeville. B F 
FPailey, president of the Abbeville Cotton 
Mills, informs us that he has ordered 
machinery to enlarge the plant, consist 
ing of 2,000 spindles and 244 Draper looms 
This will give them a total of 940 looms 


*South Carolina, Arlington. The Ar 
lington Cotton Mills, recently mentioned 
as a new company, is really the re-organ- 
ization of the old mill here. The old 
plant will be equippea and started up 
October Ist, making yarns, with 3000 spin- 
dles; water power. A new cloth mill 
will be built later. The plant has water 
power. O. A. Robbins, of Charlotte, is 
president; G. T Walker, Arlington, 
treasurer. J. J. Miller is one of the com- 
pany. 


*South Carolina, Chester. We have 
confirmation of the report on the Spring 
stein Cotton Mills. Their addition will 
be in operation early next year. It will 
include 6720 new spindles and 40 new 
looms. This will give them a total of 470 
looms They have not before made 

Their product has been ginghams 
hey use steam: power. Capital 
President is O. P. Heath; treas 
secretary. William G. Nichols 

and superintendent, J. A. Green. 


—South Carolina, Columbia The Co- 
lumbia Mills Company, making high 
grade cotton duck, and now operating 
16,000 spindles, will enlarge their plant to 
30,000 spindles, and later on 15,000 more 
will be added. This mill is In the com- 
bination. W. A. Chapman & Company 
have the contract for the extension. 


—*South Carviina, Edgefield. The Edge- 
field Mfg, Co. inform us that they are 


now getting in their last instalment 
looms, which will complete the eg 
ment of their present building, g¢ 
them 5,000 spindles and 208 looms. 1 
have not decided to enlarge. This p 
was started up in October, 1898, and 
employs 140 hands. The product is s) 
ings, cone and skein yarns. Ths 
company operates a six gin ginnery 
30 tone oil mill. It has an author 
capital of $250,000. President and tr 
urer, Charles H. Fisher; supertnt« 
of the cotton mill, L. 8S. Sossaman. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Connecticut, Central Village 
Kirk Cotton Mills, which have been 
for about a year and a half, will pr 
ibly be started soon. The mills have 
000 spindles and 234 looms. 


—Georgia, Dennard. The Houston |! 
tory, located at this place, whict 
miles north of Perry, may be bought 
operated by a new stock company 
posed of Perry capitalists. This mil 
2240 spindles and 60 plain looms. It 
owned by Dennard & Hughes and 
been idle for some time. 


Georgia, Quitman. The Atlanti 
Gulf Mills is the name of a new corpor 
tion with $75,000 capital stock, which w 
take over the old Quitman Mills, wt 
are not running at present, and br 
everything up to date in equipment, 
protection, ete. It is expected that 
plant will be running next January 
February, employing 100 hands. The pr 
duct is to be mule spun hosiery, 12's 
24's; 5,000 spindles. J. W. Spain is o1 
the active promoters. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Chester 
Manufacturing Company will start up 
its mill No. 1 very soon, on Turkish tow 
elling and crash. About 110 Crompton & 
Knowles looms have been ordered. M 
No. 2 makes damask goods. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The R 
Cotton Mill, which has recently b 
bought by Frank Knight, is now st 
ing up and about half the looms are r 
ning. M. H. Hudson is superintendent 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. The Ro 
Hiill Factory, which was recently bou 
by Dr. J. H. McAden for $31,000 will 
operated by a new company known 
the Crescent Cotton Mills, Capital 
6. The directors are A. H. White, 
Cc. Hutchinson and others of Rock H 
Four new boilers will be put in. 8 
new carding machinery will be added 
the mill thoroughly overhauled. 


MEille Shutting Down. 


*Connecticut, Mansfield Centre T 
American Thread Co. has now decided 
close the mill here formerly known a 
National [fhread Co. It was recently 
ported that they would operate the n 
until late in the fall, but their plans ! 
been changed, ard the mil! will be 
down at once. The machinery will be 
moved to other mills of the company 





Woolen. 


New Mlill«. 


Canada, Ontario, Toronto. A chart 
has been granted to the Beaver Woo 
Mills Co. Capital stock, $200,000. Th 
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corporators are 8S. G. Treble of Hamilton, 
and Alexander Buntin, R. 8S. Williams 
and others of Toronto. The company will 
manufacture woolen, cotton and knit 
goods and carpets. The company is au- 
thorized to acquire the property of the 
Streetsville Woolen Mfg. Co. 


—*Maine, Springvale. The new woolen 
company at this place will be organized 
with $50,000 capital stock; E. E. Goodwin, 
president; H. O. Witham, treasurer; F. 
A. Clark, agent; Frank it. Bean, super- 
intendent. The product will probably be 
repellants; two sets of cards, 20 looms; 
water power. $7200 have already been 
paid in, and part of the machinery 
bought. They expect to start up Septem- 
ber 20th. The product will probably be 
sold through O. H. Hayes & Co., New 
York. They are in the market for 20 
second-hand Knowles looms. 


—*Massachusetts, Chicopee. The Furt- 
worth Carpet Co., mentioned last week 
as to remove from Springfield, inform us 
that they will have 12 new looms, giving 
them a total of 16, in their new plant, 
and will employ about 50 hands, using 
water power. They will also have a dye- 
ing department. 


—Quehec, Coaticook. The Coaticook 
Woolen Mill Co., whose mill was burned 
a few weeks ago, have started on a new 
building. This will probably be a two- 
set mill. Machinery will be purchased 
and started up as soon as possible. 


—*Wisconsin, Galesville. E. Stickler, 
who lost his one-set woolen mill at Ban- 
gor, Wis., in a washout last month, will 
now locate at this place. Business men 
here have raised $500 with which to build 
a plant for him, which will be 30 by 00, 
two stories 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Arkansas, Little Rock. The Thomas 
Manufacturing Company is putting in 
new machinery, including eight sets of 
ecards, for the cotton-batting department. 


—Connecticut, Baltic. M. H. Donohue, 
proprietor of the Shetucket Worsted Mill, 
will probably build an addition. He now 
operates two sets of cards and 21 looms. 


—Connecticut, Mechanicville. The 
French River Textile Co. is putting in 
50 new Knowles looms. 


—Connecticut, Vernon. The Vernon 
Woolen Co. informs us that they expect 
to have their new mill in operation De- 
cember 1, 1899. Product will be fancy 
union cassimeres. It will have four sets 
of cards and twenty looms; both steam 
and water power. This will give them a 
total equipment of eight sets and fifty- 
six looms. 


—Kentucky, Louisville. The Hope 
Worsted Co., Abraham Ashworth super- 
intendent, is being thoroughly overhauled. 
New engines and boilers have been put 
in and changes and additions made in 
equipment, which will increase the ca- 
pacity about one third. 


—*Maine, Madison. The addition which 
the Indian Spring Woolen Co. are build- 
ing are for a wool] scouring and carboniz- 
ing plant, also dyeing. They are also 
building a new stone flume. This com- 
pany now operates seven sets of ecards 
and 44 looms. 


—Massachusetts, Clinton. The Bigelow 
Carpet Co. is replacing some of its old 
machinery with 22 new spinning frames 
from the Whitin Machine Works. 


—Massachusetts, Hyde Park. Robert 
Bleakie & Co. expect to add 40 more 
looms, also some spinning, dressing and 
spooling machines, additional dyeing 
equipment, and a new laboratory. 


—Massachusetts, Leicester. At the 
George W. Olney Woolen Company, the 
cylinder head of their 150 H. P, Corliss 
engine blew out, August 17th. Fortu- 
nately, no one was injured, and but lit- 
tle damage done outside of the engine 
room. The plant was shut down tempo 
rarily. 


—*Massachusetts, Millbury. The capi- 
tal stock of the Bowden Belting Co. is to 
be increased from $50,000 to $75,000. The 
plant is now running night and day and 
will be enlarged soon. 


—Massachusetts, Worcester. A one- 
story addition is being built by the Chase 
Woolen Mills, 50 by 50. This is to give 
room for new looms in the weave shop. 


—New Jersey, Passaic. The Griffon Co., 
manufacturers of fancy worsted dress 
goods, are running their 52 looms on full 
time, and it is probable that more looms 
will be added before long. 


—*New York, Candor. The Candor 
Blanket Co. confirm our report that they 
will enlarge, but state that this will not 
be done until the fall, and they have not 
made definite plans yet. 


_—Ohio, Cleveland. The Turner Worsted 
Co. contemplate building an addition, 70 
x80, three stories, with basement, into 
which will be put two sets of worsted 
ecards and necessary drawing and spinning 
machinery. The company is also putting 
in wool washing machines and making 
other improvements at its plants. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. The South 
Chester Manufacturing Company have 
taken out all of their old machinery, 
which has been shipped South, and new 
equipment is being put in nights, so that 
the plant is still kept running. 


—Pennsylvania, Crum Lynne. 8S. Long- 
hottom & Sons have received new worsted 
combing machinery from England. 


—Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. The Old- 
ham Mills Co., located at Allegheny Ave. 
and Boudinet St., will build a new boiler 
room, 41x35, engine room, 49x25, and ma- 
chine shep, 25x19. 


—*Pennsylvania, West Chester. The 
West Chester Knitting Co., recently men- 
ioned as to enlarge, are having plans 
made by Architect Henry Savey for a 
building to cost about $15,000. 


—*Pennsylvania, York. The York Knit- 
ting Mills are putting in 46 knitters and 15 
ribbers. Order has recently been placed. 
This will increase their capacity to 500 
dozen per day. E. H. Ellis is superin- 
tendent. 


—Rhode Island, Central Falls. The 
Royal Webbing Co. is putting in new 
IKXnowles looms and employing additional 
hands. 


—Tennessee, Mossy Creek. The Mossy 
Creek Woolen Co., which started up May 
ist, is to build a large storeroom. 
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*Rhode Island, Centerville. The Kent 
Mfg. Co. are starting work on their sep- 
arate new weave shop, and expect to 
start up their machinery in same by Oc- 
tober 20th. 40 new looms will be put in. 
Their produce is fancy cassimeres and 
worsteds, 


Mills Starting Up. 

Connecticut, Hanover. We learn that 
the Allen Mill has been leased by parties 
who will sell their goods through Almy & 
Co., New York, and that the mill will be 
started up very shortly. 


*Connecticut, Hanover. Angus Park 
of tne Niantic Mfg. Co., East Lyme, 
Conn., is the lessee of the Allen Woolen 
Mills here A high grade of cassimeres 
will be made. The mills have been shut 
down since 18%. Repairs are now being 
made and the plant will be started very 


soon, 


Connecticut Putnam The Putnam 
Woolen Co. have started up their mills 
and the entire plant will be soon running 
in full. The plant has not been run, but 
in intervals, during the past year. 


Indiana, Tell City. The Tell City 
Woolen Co. started up August Ist. The 
mill has two sets of cards, with 46 looms 
and has been shut down for about three 
months, 


iXKentucky, Louisville. The Old Ken 
tucky Woolen Mills, which have 
shut down since last April, are expected 
to start in October or November. 


been 


*Maine, Gardiner. The woolen mill at 
this place, which we mentioned re 
cently is to be managed by Howard Cori 
ing, and will be operated under the name 
of Cobbosseecontee Woolen Company. 
This is the plant in which R. G. Hender- 
son, of Madison, Me., is interested. 


—*Maine, Limerick. The Limerick Mfg. 
Co., with a capital of $30,000; president, 
Charles H. Adams; treasurer, Charles A. 
Moulton and manager, Allen Garner, will 
start up the Limerick Mills about Sep- 
tember 1 on dress goods and suitings. 
The plant has five sets of woolen cards, 
twenty looms and uses water power, has 
a dye house, employing 50 hands. 


*Maine, Old Town. It is understood 
that the Ounegan Woolen Co. will issue 
$50,000 in bonds. Thos. Beattie has been 
elected president. They have been hav- 
ing difticulty in getting shafting, but the 
plant will probably start September 15, 


*Maine, Pittsfield The new company 
which has taken the name of the River- 
side Woolen Co. expects to start up the 
Walker Woolen Mill by September Ist on 
goods, cassimeres and cheviots 
The company has $40,000 capital. Presi- 
dent, F. R. Smith: treasurer, T. E. B 
I:nowles; superintendent, Ernest Max- 
field; selling agents, Greeley, Cushman & 
Record; Boston. The mill has four sets 
of cords, 28 broad and one narrow loom. 


dress 


Maine, Sebattus. The lowermill of the 
Webster Woolen Co., which has been 
idle for a year, will soon be put in opera- 
tion. 


Maine Skowhegan. The Marston 
Woolen Co. has been incorporated here 
with a capital stock of $100,000, of which 
$15,000 has been paid _ in. President, 
Thomas A. Marston; secretary, Herbert 


Patten; 
Edwin Gledhill. The 
1as leased the Burrell Mill and 
will soon start repairs on same, and hope 
to have the mill in production by Sep- 


Wentworth; treasurer, R. T. 
business manager, 


company 


tember 1. They will employ from 20 to 40 
hands. The plant will be equipped with 
20 looms at the start. 


Massachusetts, Auburn. The Stone 
ville Worsted Co., which has been shut 
down for several w22ks, has now started 
up. The product is carpet yarn; seven 


sets. 


East Blackstone 
satinet mill has 


—*Massachusetts, 
Joseph H. Donohue's 
been started up. 


~Massachusetts, East Blackstone. The 
Blackstone Spinning & Dyeing Company 
is the name of a new firm, which is com- 
posed of Woonsocket men, which have 
leased the old mill here, of Cornelius 
R. Day. The president of the company 
is Jos. Rogister, who has been with the 
Guerin Spinning Co. The manager is Al- 
fred Lange, eight years carder with the 
River Spinning Co. Max Job, dyer for 
the Guerin Spinning Co., is also one of 
the firm. Walter F. Slade, Providence, 
will sell the product. The mill will be 
equipped with nearly all new machinery, 
to be operated on the Belgian system, 
employing about 30 hands. There are 
three sets of cards. The plant has a 40 
H. P. engine and 44 H. P. turbine. The 
new machinery will be set up in two 
weeks, and the plant will probably be 
operated night and day for six months, 
as it has sufficient orders on hand to 
keep them busy for that time. A new 
dyehouse will probably soon be built. 


Massachusetts, Putnam. The Put- 
nam Woolen Mill, which has been idle 
for about three vears, will be started up 
in full Part of the plant is now run- 
ning. 


Massachusetts, Georgetown. It is re- 
ported that William Taylor, formerly 
agent of the Byfield Woolen Company, 
is negotiating for the purchase of the 
Pentucket Mill here, and will operate 
the plant on woolen goods. 


Massachusetts, Northboro. i oe 
Wood & Co., proprietors of the Woodside 
Mills. started the same last month. This 
is a blanket and satinet mill, which has 
been idle for a long time. 


New York, Dolgeville. It is expected 
that Mill No. 2, of the American Felt 
Company will soon be started up. Im- 
provements have been made in Mill No. 
1, recently. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The broad 
looms in No. 3 mill of the Esrey Manu- 
facturing Company will soon be started 
up, aS warps are now being put in. 


—*Rhode Island, Ashaway. The Bethel 
Mills, which have recently been reported 
as sold to New York parties, have now 
actually changed hands. The property 
was deeded recently to the Ashaway 
Woolen Company. The price was $15,000. 
It is understood that extensive repairs 
will be made to the Bethel Mill, and 
started up in September. 


*Rhode Island, Stillwater. Jas. Lis- 
ter, Jr., who recently purchased the 
Stillwater Woolen Mill for $25,106, 
has turned this property over to 
the Centcedale Worsted Co. for the same 
price. It is expected that new machinery 
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will be put in at Stillwater and about 300 
hands employed. The mill at present is 
equipped for water power and a new tur- 
bine will be installed and also a steam 
plant. 


—Ithode Island, Washington. Joseph 
Dews, general manager of the Living- 
stone Woolen Mills at this place, will 
also take charge of the Coventry 
Vorsted Mills here. This mill will be en- 
larged and equipped with new machinery 
throughout, giving it a capacity of 40 
looms cn fancy worateds. 


—Rhode Island, Washington. The Kil- 
ton Mill, which has been idle for a num- 
ber of years, has been leased by New 
York men, who will equip same with 20 
broad looms and finishing machinery, and 
will start up about October 1 on woolen 
goods. 


—*Tennessee, Knoxville. The new 
woolen mill of W. T. Parham & Son has 
been:completed and production will start 
September Ist, employing 500 hands, to 
make cassimeres, jeans, etc. This com- 
pany also operates the Maryville Woolen 
Mills. 





Knit. 


—Florida, Jacksonville. A knitting mill 
will be established here, by A. G. Bige- 
low and others. Five knitting machines 
have already been set up, to make ladies’ 
underwear, with a capacity of 250 dozen 
per day. Five finishing and sewing ma- 
chines will also be added, and the plant 
will probably be largely increased, giv- 
ing employment soon to 75 hands. W. P. 
Shaver is superintendent. 


—*Georgia, Americus. We ascertain 
that the new knitting company here, to 
be Known as the Dixie Knitting Mills, 
has not been permanently organized. It 
is hoped, however, to erect a mill to cost 
from $15,000 to $20,000. W. T. Love is our 
informant. 


—Georgia, Dublin. It is expected that 
F H. Spivey, formerly of Talbotton, Ga., 
will establish a knitting mill here. 


Georgia, Jackson. J. R. Carmichael 
will establish a knitting mill here, invest- 
ing about $15,000. Product is to be men’s 
and women's underwear, fine grade. 8. 
B. Kinard will be superintendent. 


—Maine, Cherrvfield. A new company, 
called the Washington Mfg. Co., has been 
organized here, with $10,000 capital stock, 
of which $6000 has been paid in. G. R 
Camphell is president and EF. K. Wilson 
vice-president. There are 100 shares at 
$10 par. The company is to manufacture 
hosiery and underwear. They are now 
negotiating for land, on which a building 
10 by 50 will be built. E. T. Coombs, who 
is interested in the company, will be su- 
perintendent. Machinery will he re- 
moved from Freedom, Maine, where he 
now operates a plant. 


—Michigan, Grand Rapids. The Sirm- 
mons Knitting Co., recently incorporated 
here, is to operate a plant on ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s underwear and 
men’s union suits, employing about 30 
women and 10 ‘nen. It is located at 4 and 
6 Pearl St. Capital, $50,000. President, J. 
W. Simmons; treasurer, W. L. White: 


superintendent, Charles J. McOsker. 11 


knitting machines. 


New York, Little Falls. I. N. Loven- 
heim, recently mentioned as starting a 
knitting mill here, informed us that he 
expected to have machinery running by 
August 15th on woolen mittens, gloves 
and men’s hose. His mill runs by water 
power. He will start with 12 knitting 
machines 


-*North Carolina, Albemarle. The 
Wiscasset Mills, which have been experi- 
menting with knitting machinery, have 
found this department profitable and will 
now build immediately a two-story knit- 
ting mill, to be known as the Windemere 
Hosiery Mills. We believe that the ex- 
periment in knitting manufacturing has 
heen made under the management of 
Laubech & Butz, on a product of 150 
dozen per day, machinery being operated 
in the Wiscasset Mills. 


*Pennsylvania, Annville. The new 
knitting miil of Andrew Kreider & Sons 
is now nearing completion. This plant 
will probably have about 30 knitting ma- 
chines, making seamless hosiery. 


rennsylvania, Downington. There is 
i report that a new hosiery mill is to be 
located here, for which a new three-story 
building will be put up at a cost of about 
$20,000, 


—*Pennsylvania, Pottstown. Fritz & 
Krause have already started work on foun- 
dution for their new building here, to 
which they will bring their machinery 
now operated at Royersford, Pa. The 
building will be 40 by 110, four stories, 
with boiler house annex. Building con- 
tract not let. They will use steam power 
and employ 200 hands. Product will be 
cotton hosiery. Their present mill here 
has about 40 knitting machines. They ex- 
pect to add some new knitting machines. 


-North Carolina, Winston. The Win- 
ston Knitting Mills have been incorpo- 
rated. J. T. Wilson, manager, O. M. 
Whitbeck, superintendent. They operate 
nine knitting and 10 sewing machines on 
ladies’ cotton ribbed vests. 


*Fennsylvania, Reading. The East 
Penn Hosiery Co. is the new plant lo- 
cated at 8th and Spring Sts. Capital, $50,- 
m0. President, Adam B. Rieser: treas- 
urer and secretary, O. B. Wetherhold: 
superintendent, William J. Caldwell; sell- 
ing agents, Bateson & Dowd, 116 Frank- 
lin St.. New York. The machinery, 
which includes 81 knitting machines, was 
started August Ist on ladies’ medium 
hose. They use steam power. Their 
building is not a new one. 


*Virginia, Lynchburg. The Virginla 
Textile Co. has recently been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $25,000, with the 
privilege of increasing to $50,000. Presi- 
dent, Frederick H. Cone; treasurer and 
superintendent, D. G. McLaren of West 
Sand Lake, N. ¥Y. A new mill will he 
built, on which work will be started at 
once, and production will probably begin 
by January Ist, 1900, employing 150 hands. 
Production will be flat underwear. The 
equipment will include four sets of 
woolen cards, nine table knitting ma- 
ehines and eighteen cylinders. They will 
have a dyehouse and use steam power. 
Mr. Mel.aren, who should be addressed 
at West Sand Lake, N. Y., would like to 
buy a secondhand engine of 150 H. P., in 
good condition, Corliss type preferred. 
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Enlargements and Imporvements. 


Georgia, Cedartown. The Wahneta 
Mills, at present equipped with 15 knit- 
ting machines for making ribbed under- 
weur, expect to put up an addition which 
will greatly enlarge their capacity and 
give employment to 200 hands instead of 
65, as at present. Bleiching equipment 
will also be added. C. E. Drew of Provi- 
dence, R. I., is now superintendent, suc- 
ceeding William Gee 


—Iowa, Des Moines. The Iowa Knit- 
ting Company expects to double its plant. 
This company was started up last Feb- 
ruary, and has been very successful. 


New Hampshire, Tilton. G. H. Tilton, 
hosiery manufacturer, is building two 
large additions to provide for finishing 
quipment, 


- The Clark & 
Holsapple Mfg. Co. deny the report that 
they are to manufacture plush goods. 
They are making some changes in the 
mill for making fleeced underwear. 


Cohoes 


*New York 


—New York, Rome. The plant of the 
Columbia Knitting Mill, on West Liberty 
St., owned by W. H. Doyle, is being ad- 
ded to, and its output will soon be about 
double. Twenty-five new sewing ma- 
chines have been recently bought. The 
output is now 150 dozen a day. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Gold 
Crown Hosiery Mills have recently made 
in addition, and put in 2000 spindles for 
making hosiery yarns. 18s to 30s. They 
have also added 36 new knitting ma- 
chines, which gives them a total of 150. 
This company has $22,500 capital; D. W. 
Oates, treasurer; 
superintendent and 


Oates, president; R. M 
F 


A. Cummock, 
buyer. 


North “arolina, Durham. On account 
of increasing business, the Durham Hos- 
iery Mills will be enlarged in the near fu- 
ture, but we are informed by the com- 
pany that their plans are not fully ma- 
tured as yet. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Why 
Pros. & Co., 5130 Wakefield St., are to 
build a three-story stone and iron addi 
tion to their glove and knitting factory, 
where they now operate 50 knitting ma- 
chines. Contract has been let to A. 
Punner of Germantown. 


*Pennsylvaniua Philadelphia. Why 
Fros. & Co., 51309 Wakefield St., who now 
operate 5) knitting machines, inform us 
that the addition which they are build- 
ing will give them room for ten new ma- 
chines, which will be put in. Their prod- 
uct is woolen and worsted gloves. Work 
has been started on this addition. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. E. Sutro 
& Son are to build a two-story mill and 
sorting room; also a new pump house, 
and some other additions at their hosiery 
mills on Clementine Street, between 
Thompson and Edgemont Streets. The 
plans are by architect Edwin F. Berlott, 
1215 Filbert Street. 


—Tennessee, Lenoir City. The Dixie 
Mills are arranging to increase their plant 
during October. They will also install a 
new engine and boilers, as well as a 
complete dye plant 


*Wisconsin, Kenosha. The Chicago- 
Rockford Hosiery Co. expects to have its 
addition completed by September Ist. 
Tnis will give employment to about 300 
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more hands. The general manager of 
this company is W. W. Cooper. 


—Wisconsin, Kenosha. Extensive im- 
provements, including two large build- 
ings, are heing made at the Chicago 
Rockford Hosiery Co.'s plant. 


Mille Starting Up. 

*Georgia, Athens. The Athens Knit- 
ting Mill Sas been started up by James 
H. Dootson, who recently bought the 
plant. George T. Nuttall is superintend- 
ent. 


Massachusetts, Methuen. The Swain 
Mfg. Co., which has been idle for three 
months, has now started up. 


Laconia. Dennis 
now preparing to equip and 
start his hosiery mill,, near the B. & M 
nassenger station. It was built two 
years ago, but has never been started up 
Electric power will be furnished by the 
Frelknap Mills. 


New 


O'Shea is 


Hampshire, 


*New York, Hagaman. The Hagaman 
Knitting Mills Co., recently chartered, 
has secured the Starr ixnitting Mill 
Arrangements have been made to 
start the mill as soon as possible. The 
capital stock of this company is now un- 
derstood to be $25,000. The directors are 
Richard H. Ewart and Samuel ©. Morri- 
son of New York and Edward J. Figgis 
of Orange, N. J. 


—Vermont, Bennington. George E 
Rockwood & Co. have started up their 
knitting mill, which has been shut down 
for several weeks, 


—Vermont, Bennington. George Rock- 
wood & Son’s knitting mill, which has 
been shut down for several weeks for re- 
pairs, has started up. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—Massachusetts, Waltham. The Bos- 
ton Mfg. Co. will give up its hosiery de- 
partment, which will throw nearly 300 
operatives out of work. This change 
will probably be made within two weeks 
The department will be replaced with 
yarn spinning machinery. 


silk. 


New Witls. 

—New York, Ellenville. A local paper 
reports that Ramsay & Gore, of Pater- 
son, are considering locating a silk mill 
here, 


—New York, Sidney. The Clark Fabric 
Co., now operating a silk mill here, will 
probably build another mill in the neigh- 
boring village of Unadilla. Their Sidney 
mill now employs about 160 operatives. 
Joseph H. Clark is manager. 


—*Pennsylvania, Hazelton. Building 
contract for the Duplan Silk Co.'s build- 
ing has been let. This company 
has $200,009 capital: President, Jean L. 
Duplan; superintendent, E. J. Lipps. The 
selling agents will be Cozgzens, Elbers & 
FPrankard. The New York office of the 
company is at 472 Broome St. Product 
will be broad silk dress goods. Steam 
power will be used and a dye house will 
be built. Most of the looms will be new. 
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—Pennsylvania, Kutztown. A site has 
been purchased for a new silk mill here 
and an architect is preparing plans. Sub- 
scriptions to capital stock have now 
reached $20,000. A. R. Morrison will be 
manager. 


—Pennsylvania, Tansdale. Architect 
Horace M. Bean is reported as making 
plans for a new silk mill here, which has 
been talked of. The building is to cost 
25,000. We have not as yet heard of the 
organization of any company. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—New Jersey, Stirling. The Stirling 
Silk Co. informs us that they expect to 
have their new building and machinery 
running by October. They make dress 
silks, taffetas, satins, etc. The addition 
will include 100 looms, which will give 
them a total of 400 looms. Work on foun- 
dation has just been started. This com- 
pany has a capital of $200,000. President. 
Adolph Rusch; treasurer, A. F. Streuli; 
superintendent, J. Ruegg. 


—New York, Clark Mills. The new 
weave shop being built by the Hind & 
Harrison Plush Co., -will be 47 by 122, 
and will accommodate 30 new looms. 
One-half of this new machiney is now 
on hand, ready to set up when the build- 
ing is finished. 


—*Pennsylvania, Altoona. The exten- 
sive additions to the silk plant of 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Company, will 
doubtless be completed by November Ist. 
This will give employment to 300 more 
hands, making a total of 1000. The old 
silk mill will be abandoned, and a new 
power plant is being constructed. It 
consists of a battery of three boilers and 
three direct connected engines. 


—*Pennsylvania, Coatesvile. The new 
dyehouse at the Ashley & Bailey Com- 
pany’s silk mill is now completed and 
ready for operation. The company has 
also recently put in 14 new ribbon looms. 


—*Pennsylvania, Shamokin. The Sha- 
mokin Silk Mills have been re-organized 
with a capital of $70,000. The following 
officers have been elected: John J. Klin- 
ger, Passaic, N. J., president; John N. 
Eaglo, Passaic, secretary and treasurer. 
Directors: John R. Frame, Paterson; M, 
H. Kulp, Shamokin; and C. R. Savidge, 
Sunbury. Improvements are now being 
made, which, when complete, will give 
them 200 looms, and it is expected that 
the plant will be largely added to next 
year. 





Miscellaneous. 


—Canada, Ontario, St. Henri. The Col- 
onial Pleaching & Printing Co. is a new 
company with $500,000 capital. President, 
H. 8S. Holt: vice president, Alphonse Ra- 
cine; secretary and treasurer, P. C. Shan- 
non. A large plant will be erected for do- 
ing a general dyeing, printing and iinish- 
ing business. 


—NMaine. New Auburn. H. T. Lam- 
bert has purchased machinery for equip- 
ping a shoddy mill at this place. 


—*North Dakota. Fargo. We recently 
reported that the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Co. of Chicago, Ill., was to build 
a five story factory for making twine. 
We ‘ind that they already have under 


construction this mill at Fargo, and hope 
to have in operation 400 spindles by Janu- 
ary ist. Later, equipment will be in- 
creased to 1,000 spindles. This twine mill 
will be entirely separate and distinct 
from their reaper factory, which was es- 
tablished in Chicago years ago, although 
both plants will be owned by the same 
company. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Archi- 
tect Henry Woolhurst is making plans 
for a new factory building for the Ger- 
mantown Woolen Dye Co. at German- 
town Ave. and Hunter St., 40 by 80, three 
stories, brick, iron construction. Esti- 
mated cost, $15,000. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. It is re- 
ported that Philip Henault, formerly of 
the firm of Campbell, Henault & Co., 
Westerly, R. I., woolen manufacturers, 
is to start a job dyeing plant at Woon- 
socket, for dyeing yarns, raw stock and 
riece goods. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
—New Hampshire, Meridith. The 
American Flax Mfg. Co. is building a 
large annex, which will about double 
their plant. 


—New York, Newburgh. Harrison & 
Gore, who formerly made blankets, have 
been operating a number of silk looms 
and now intend to put in 50 new looms. 
This will give them 250 looms and will 
largely increase their capacity. Their 
product is taffetas, pongees, satins, etc. 


—Pennsylvania, Catasauqua. The silk 
mill of D. G. Dery will be enlarged to 
double its present size. This enlargement 
was considered last spring. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ger- 
mantown Woolen and Dye Company, cor. 
Germantown Ave. and Hunter St., is to 
build a new brick and iron building ad- 
joining their present works. The plans 
have been started, which call for a build- 
ing 40 by 80 feet, three stories, with base- 
ment, at a cost of about $15,000. 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
wool warehouse of Philip Jagode & Com- 
pany, at 16 Letitia Street, will be exten- 
sively altered and added to. The con- 
tract has been awarded to H. B. Shoe- 
maker & Company. 


Mille Starting Up. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. The Union 
Linen Company will be operated by Sam- 
uel E. Hull and C. H. Hull. A number 
of new looms have been ordered, and a 
large dyehouse will be built. The plant 
will soon be in operation. 





Fires. 


—Maine, Machias. The wool carding 
mill of Gardner & Sargent was destroyed 
by fire last week. The plant was under 
the management of J. W. Kenniston. We 
understand that it was not insured. 1,000 
Ibs. of wool was destroyed. 


—Massachusetts, Three Rivers. A fire 
occurred in the picker room at the Pal- 
mer Mill of the Otis Co. last week, caus- 
ing a damage of about $1,000. 


—Massachusetts, Warren. Fire occur- 
red in the card room of the Sayles & 
Jenks Manufacturing Company’s mill, 
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August lith. It was extinguished with 
a loss of perhaps $10,000, largely by water. 


—Massachusetts, Webster. The plant 
of the Slater Manufacturing Company, 


at No. Webster, was struck by lightning, 
August 22d, and the carding and electric 
equipment was most damaged. The loss 
is said to be about $5000. Lightning 
struck at the same place a year ago. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Gustave 
Klinge’s velvet factory was destroyed by 
fire last week. Loss, $6,000. 


—New York, Camillus. The Middlesex 
Yarn & Knitting Mill ,a two set plant, 
was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$2,090 August 8th. W. F. Kieffer is pro- 
prietor. 

—New York, Harrower’s. A fire oc- 
curred in the card room of L. E. Harrow- 
er’s Knitting Mill last week, causing loss 
of several thousand dollars to stock and 
machinery. 

Falls. The carding 


—New York, Little 


room of the MacKinnon Knitting Mill 
was damaged by fire last week. The loss 
was about $3000. The automatic sprin- 
klers worked successfully. 

—Pennsylvania, Chester. The Eddy- 
stone Print Works have been damaged 


twice within the last few weeks by fire, 
in both cases starting in the laboratory. 


Philadelphia. T. Bro- 
Jasper St. was 
Loss, $8,000. 


—Pennsylvania, 
phy Sons’ dyehouse on 
damaged by fire August 8. 


—Rhode Island, Westerly. The cctton 
shed of the Lorraine Mfg. Co. was dam- 
aged by fire August 3d. The cause is said 
to have been spontaneous combustion. 





Failures and Suspensions. 


—~Connecticut, New London. The mill 
of William V. Oothout, who has been 
manufacturing silk goods with 28 looms 
at 53 Water St., has been closed by a 
sheriff, who is now in charge. It is un- 
derstood that a writ of attachment was 
issucd for the collection of rent by the 
New London Gas & Electric Co. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. The I.awrence 
& Brooks Co., which has been operating 
21 looms in a mill on Genesee Ave., has 
made an assignment to Isaac A. Hall. 
The assets are estimated at $17,200 and lia- 
bilities, $15,200. Their limited capital has 


prevented their carrying out orders 
which they had on hand, aggregating 
$12,000. Up to last April, their product 


had been vestings, shoe tops and silk lin- 
ings, but at that time they branched out 
and made ribbon silks. 


—New 
Silk Co. 
Fugene 
ceiver. It is 


Paterson. The Capella 

has been declared insolvent. 
Emley has been appointed re- 
understood that the com- 
pany was in financial difficulty previous 
to the fire recently, which entirely des- 
troyed the plant. The liabilities are about 
$13,000. Insurance on building was only 
$3,900. The plant was busy at the time of 
the fire and it was hoped that its affairs 
might be satisfactorily settled. 


Jersey, 


—New York, New York City. Charles 
Wiertz, a silk ribbon manufacturer, 546 
Southern Boulevard, has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. Liabilities, $35,972 and the 
nominal assets, $16,142. Mr. Wiertz has 
been manufacturing since 1893. 
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Facts and Gossip. 





~—Alabama, Selma. The re-organiza- 
tion committee of the Selma Cotton Mills, 
consisting of V. B. Atkins, J. B. Jones 
and N. Waller, has issued notices to the 
stockholders inviting them to take stock 
in a new company which is to bid in the 
factory. The plant has 5,000 spindles and 
144 looms. Although the plant originally 
cost $120,000, it is expected that it can now 
be secured for less than $75,000, which will 
leave them several thousand dollars for 
working capital. 


—Connecticut, Baltic. The Ponemah 
Co. has sold to the Baltic Power Co. the 
entire Baltic Mill property, including the 
new mill, tenements, water privileges and 
various parcels of land. F. C. Sayles of 


Pawtucket has bought the Baltic Power 
Co. It supplies power to the Taft- 
ville Mill and the Norwich Elec- 


tric Railroad. The mill building is adap- 
ted for either cotton or woolen manu- 
facturing. 


Danielson. George P. 
that he has personally 
bought the Danielson Cotton Co’s plant 
and will continue running it upon the 
same class of goods that it has made 
since its organization. He does not an- 
ticipate making any changes in produc- 
tion or any addition to the mill. 


—*Connecticut, 
Taylor states 


—Connecticut, Moosup. Floyd Cranska 
is shipping some of his machinery from 
his thread mill here to the Worcester 
Thread Co., in which he is interested. 


—Connecticut, Mystic. It is reported 
that a dyeing establishment will be oper- 
ated here by Ramsden Bros., of Hudders- 
field, Eng. Hayward Ramsden, one of the 
firm, has been conducting a business here 
since last spring in the dye house of the 
Mystic Mfg. Co An addition will be built 
to this dye house. 


—Connecticut, Norwich. The Aldrich 
Mfg. Co. has completed its new store 
house, which has a capacity of 1,000 bales 
of cotton on the first floor. 


—*Connecticut, Stamford. The Rippo- 
wam Woolen Mfg. Co.'s plant, which has 
been advertifed for sale, was sold at 
auction August 8th. The purchaser was 
Thomas I. Raymond, who acted for the 
company. It is expected that a re-or- 
ganization will take place and the plant 
put in operation. 


—*Connecticut, Wauregan. J. A. At- 
wood, who purchased the Wauregan Cot- 
ton Mills, is president of the re-organized 
company, incorporated by a special act 
of the last Connecticut legislature, as 
the Wauregan Company, which will op- 
erate the plant. Mr. Atwood's purchase 
included the entire property, with the ex- 
ception of an unused water privilege of 
1000 H. P., which was sold to the firm 
of Sanderson & Porter. 


—Connecticut, Willimantic. The Willi- 
mantic Cotton Co. has purchased 100 
looms from the mill at Bozrahville, which 
is idle. These machines are now being 
removed to Willimantic. 


Albany. It 
mill may be located at 


is reported that 
this 


—Georgia, 
a knitting 


place, through Judge Joseph Tillman of 
Quitman, Ga., who has written that if the 
people would offer ten 


Albany acres of 
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land and $1,000 to pay freight on machin- 
ery, a Knitting mill would be removed to 
Albany, which would employ fully 109 
hands. 


—Georgia, Macon. The Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company (knit goods), will estab- 
lish a paper box factory. They use sev- 
eral hundred thousand boxes a year. 


—lilinois, Metropolis. H. H. Quante is 
now the owner of the Metropolis Woolen 
Mills, a one set plant making wool 
blankets and yarns. D. B. Klutts con- 
tinues as manager. 


—Louisiana, New Orleans. The New 
Orleans Cotton Mill Co., Ltd., which still 
owns some machinery, has petitioned for 
a receiver and it is hoped to re-organize 
the plant. R. F. Spangenberg will prob- 
ably be appointed. 


—*Maine, Machias. We ascertain that 
J. W. Kenniston owned the machinery 
in the Machias Carding Mill, which was 
recently burned. The building was owned 
by Gardner & Sargent. Only 500 pounds 
of wool were destroyed. 


—*Maine, South Paris. A report now 
comes to us that the Harper Manufac- 
turing Company, recently reported as to 
build here the plant destroyed at Welch- 
ville, has decided not to put up this plant 
as satisfactory arrangements for power 
could not be made with the Oxford Light 
Company. 


Springvale. E. E. Goodwin of 
Springvale is interested in securing a 
woolen mill here. It is proposed to form 
a stock company and operate a two set 
plant in a building already equipped with 
power. 


—*Maine, Waterville. The Lockwood 
Co., who nave received permission to in- 
crease their capital stock and to locate 
elsewhere, inform us that nothing definite 
has been decided upon as yet. 


—Maine, 


—Massachusetts, Chapinville. The 
Northboro Woolen Mills are now running 
full time, which has not been the case for 
many months. 


—Massachusetts, Easthampton. The 
machinery belonging to the Norwood 
Knitting Company, in the Hampton Mills 
was sold under foreclosure last Thurs- 
day, to A. B. King, who purchased {i 
for J. J. Rowe, of Amsterdam, N. Y. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. The di- 
rectors of the Chase Mills have voted to 
call a meeting of the stockholders, to 
consider an increase of capital stock 
from $500,000 to $750,000. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. The Stone 
Mill at Unionville, formerly owned by the 
Ftays, is reported as sold to Boston par- 
ties, who will establish a linen mill 
there. 


—Massachusetts, Gleasondale The 
name of C. W. & A. D. Gleason, woolen 
manufacturers, has been changed to A. 

Gleason. C. W. Gleason has retired 


Hereafter the product will 
be suld with that of M. T. Stevens & 
Sons of North Andover, Mass., in New 
York and Boston, under the name of J. P. 
Stevens & Co. 


from the firm. 


—Massachusetts, Holyoke. It is un- 
derstood that the majority of the capita! 
stock of the Chadwick Plush Co. has 


changed hands, but that there will be no 
change in the management of the com- 
pany. At present, R. P. Johnson is 
president; William Whiting, treasurer: 
Day Chadwick, agent, and John Chad- 
wick, superintendent. The mill has four 
sets, 32 looms, Sells direct. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Wauken- 
hose Mills of this city were incorporated 
last week with a capital of $300,000. 


—*Massachusetts, Milford. A large 
amount of new machinery has arrived 
for the Magid-Hope Silk Manufacturing 
Company. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. There is a 
rumor that capitalists desire to purchase 
the Union Linen Mill property in the in- 
terest of the Glasgow Thread Trust. 
Samuel Hill, the present owner of the 
property, admits that he is negotiating 
with certain parties. The plant is now in 
operation; employing about 75 hands. 


—Massachusetts, North Adams. The 
Beaver and Eclipse Mills will run a night 
force as soon as a sufficient number of 
hands can be obtained. 


—Massachusetts, North Andover. 
There is a rumor that the North Andover 
Mills will be purchased from the Sutton 
family. This is a 10 set plant, with ™ 
looms. Ex-mayor Bruce of Lawrence, 
Robert Redford, formerly of the Arling- 
ton Mills, and Ashton Lee are mentioned 
as interested. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Mus- 
grove Knitting Co., who up to the present 
time have been running on samples, have 
now started on full time to fill orders, 
employing about 20 hands. 


—*Massachusetts, Spencer. It is re- 
ported that Miss Alice Whipple of Provt- 
dence, KR. I.; has gone into partnership 
with J. E. Fennor, who recently estan- 
lished a knitting plant here in the Bacon 
Mill. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. The old 
Fagie Cotton Mill at this place has been 
purchased by a syndicate and will be 
fitted up as a brewery. The old cotton 
machinery is being removed. 


Massachusetts, Webster. E. L. Per- 
ry’s yarn mill, which has been running 
day and night for a long time, has now 
discontinued night work. 


*New Hampshire, Laconia. We note 
that Albert E. Sanborn will manage the 
Dennis O'Shea Hosiery Mill, to be started 
up here. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Travis 
Yarn Co. has filed articles of inccrpora- 
tion. Business, cotton spinners. Capital 
stock, $30,000. Amount paid in, $1000. The 
incorporators are S. H. Travis, Thomas 
Travis, J. W. Travis and H. H. Travis 


New Jersey, Paterson. The large silk 
mills of Bamford Bros. Silk Company 
are now almost entirely stripped of ma- 
chinery, the firm having made its head- 
quarters at Wilkesbarre, Penn. 


The First 
Trenton, which re- 
B. W. Titus Son's 
now offers the 


New Jersey, ‘Trenton. 
National Bank of 
cently bought the 
woolen mill at auction, 
property for sale. 


—New York, Cohoes. The 
Holsapple Mfg. Co., a four-set 


Clarke & 
knitting 
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mill which has been making underwear, 
will now manufacture plush goods. The 
mill has been shut down to make the nec- 
essary changes. 


New York, Fort Plain. The Diana 
Knitting Mull, which has been idle most 
of the summer, is now working with a 
full force until 10 o'clock at night, with 
orders ahead, 


New York, Phenix Mills. The Index 
Knitting Mill has been changed over on 
to a finer class of work. New knitting 
ind finishing machinery has _ recently 
beeh put in and more is expected to fol- 
iOW 


—New York, Rondout. John W. Heaney 
is now scle proprietor of the Cornell 
Knitting Co., James W. Lasher having 
sold his interest to Mr. Heaney, who will 
conduct the business under the old name, 


—*New York, Sidney. We are in- 
formed by the Clark Fibre Company 
that the recent report that they are to 
build another mill in the village of Una- 
dilla, is not correct, as they have no idea 
at present of building another mill. 


—North Carolina, Burlington. The Ala 
mance Cotton™Mills have been incorpo 
rated with a capital of $20,000 by W. E 
Holt, L. Banks Holt, James N. William 
son and others. 


*North Dakota, Fargo. Upon investi 
gating the recent report that a new tow 
mill was to be established here, we find 
that the new project is for paper making 
instead of cloth. The new company will 
make pulp from flax fibre, to be known 
as the French-Hickman Flax Fibre Co 
T. R. Atkinson is consulting engineer. 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


—A. B. Brannon rmeriy at Gaffney 
8. C., has been appointed cver r of 
weaving at the Florence Mill, Forest 
City, N. C 


—E. G. Billingsby, formerly boss dycr 
at the Gambrill Mill, Havve de Grace, 
Md., is now at the Arlington Mills, Wil- 
mington, Del is second-hard. 


—Willitm A. Bramhall, formerly with 
the Patterson Mills Co Chester, Pa. 
has recently been engaged as boss weav- 
er at the Arlington Mills, Wilmington 
Del 





J. T. Broadway, of Bessemer City, N. 
C., is now engaged as overseer of weayv- 
ing in the Pearl Mills, Durnam, N. C 


S. Bowen boss carder at the Otis 
Co.’s mill, Ware, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that compony. 


H. B. Benner, overseer in the Mono- 
hansett Mill, Putnam, Conn., has re 
signed owing to ill health and gone to 
Montana 





J. H. Creekmore is now with the Ca- 
barras Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C., as 
night carder and spinner 


S. H. Cotton, who has had charge of 
the Nos. 1 and 2 mills of the Hope Mills 
Mfg. Co., Hope Mills, N. C., for the past 


1 


15 years, has resigned and will superin- 
tend the Cumberland Mills, Cumberland 
N. ( which will be a lighter task. Thes« 
mills are owned by the same stockhold- 
ers and directors as the Hupe Mills. 


James Colton 
Stafford Mills, Fall 
signed James Brazil s ymid-hand im 
the mill has also severed his connection 
with that company 


boss weaver at the 
r, Mass., has re- 








George Dickey is filling the position 
boss weaver at the mill of the Ray 


Cotton Co Woonsocket, R. I. 


of 


Thomas W. Denning has secured a 
position with the Odell Mfg Co., of Con- 


cord, N. C., as overseer of spinning. 
C. R. Day, overseer of carding and 


spinning at the Edgefield 8S. C.) mill has 
severed his connection with that com- 
pany. He has been succeeded by T. H. 





Fairchild, formerly of the Odell Mills, 


Bynum, N. ¢ 


Lewis D. Duvall has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of the Cannon 
Mill, Concord, N. C. Mr. Duvall was at 
one time a lawyer, but determined to 
abandon law for the cotton manufactur- 
ing business. His first position with the 
firm with whom he now severs his con- 
nection, was that of bookkeeper, etc., 
until by his perserverance, he was pro- 
moted to the superintendency, which po- 
sition he held satisfactorily for somo 
years. 


J. A. Fowler, of Hope Mills, N. C., 
has been appointed oversecr of weaving 
at the Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wm. Forsyth, formerly of Ashland, 
Mass., is now acting as superintendent 
of the new thread company which is 
being started in Worcester, by Mr. Cran- 
ska, of Moosup, Conn. 


Lawrence B. Foster, who has been 
recently appointed superintendent of the 
Clipper Mills, of the Woodberry Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, Md., was with the com- 
pany for several years in the weaving 
departmbént. 


John Gregson has 
agent of the Fiskdale Millis, Fiskdale, 
Mass. He was for twenty-four years 
employed by the Merchants Mfg. Co., 
for several years occupying the position 
of superintendent with them 


been appointed 


George B. Greason has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Mobile Cotton 


Mills, Mobible, Ala. 
{<. W. Guther, formerly boss spinner 
at the Odell Mill, Concord, N. C., has 


succeeded W. B. Cole as superintendent 
at the Cabarrus Mills in Concord. 


A. H. Goodman, who retired some six 
months ago from the position of overseer 
of carding at the Fairfield Cotton Mill, 
Winnsboro, 8. C., has returned to the 
mill. 


Henry Glover of Fall Kiver. Mass., 
is now with the Altamahaw Mills, Elon 
College, N. C., as overseer of carding. 
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J H. Harrison has been appointed 
istant overseer of weaving at the 
ina Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C 


Ephraim Harrington is now holding 
ion as boss carder in ihe Chestnut 
| Mill, East Killingly, Conn. 

c. 8. Little, of Kings Mountain, has 
epted the position of overseer of 

rding at the Indian Creek Mill, Lin 
iton, N. C, 


John F. Lord has succeeded J. A. 
Viley as overseer of weaving in the 
Nantucket Mills, at Spray, N. C. 


J. H. Lybrand has been appointed 
ond-hand of spinning of the No. «4 
il of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


4. F. Lawrence, treasurer of the Ne 
isket Mills, Taunton, Mags., has re 


ened. 


Charles L. Macomber, agent of the 
Nemasket Mills, Taunton, Mass., has re- 


signed. 


A. M. Milligan is now boss weaver at 
e Acushnet Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 


Hugh MeCorriston has succeeded Mr. 
Barker as boss weaver with the Mili- 
ville (N. J.) Mfg. Co. 


John Morrison has been promoted to 
position of overseer of the spinning de- 
partment of A. H. & C. B. Alling’s Mill 
it Derby, Conn. He formerly heiu place 
if second-hand spinner. 


Thomas Morrissey has accepted po- 
sition as boss mule spinner with the 
Wild Mfg. Co., of Valatie, N. Y. He 
was formerly with the Springvale (Me.) 
Cotton Mills and late at Natick, R. I. 


J. J. Malony has secured position 
with the Hore Mills, Hope Mills, N. C., 
as superintendent. 


—J. C. Mathes has secured position as 
superintendent of the Cannon Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C. 


Mr. Marshall, timekeeper of the old 
Lindale (Ga.) Mill, has been appointed 
superintendent of the new mill, which 
has been recently put in operation. 


Thomas A. Pingree, overseer of the 
floth department of the miil of the 
Berkeley Co., Berkeley, R. I., has ten- 
dered his resignation. 


George Prest has been appointed boss 
carder at Harmony Mill, No. 1, Cohoes, 
N. Us 


John Quinn has been appointed boss 
carder for the Odell Mfe. Co., Concord, 
N. Cc. 


Jas C. Reid, superintendent of the Al 
tamahaw Mills, Elon College, N. C., has 
tendered his resignation and accepted 
the superintendency of the new Deldago 
Mills, at Wilmington, N. 


jenjamin K. Ross, overseer of ring 
spinning at the American Linen Mills, 
Fall River, Mass., for 31 years, recently 
evered his connection with the concern. 
He is the last of the long-term overseers 
who served under Treasurers Paine and 
Borden. Daniel S. Russell, of the card- 
= department, who has been at the 
mills for about 20 years, has also re- 
signed, and Daniel E. Chase, the book- 
keeper, continues the oldest employe in 
official position. 


‘Edgar N. Ripley, overseer of the 
cloth room at the Laurel Lake Mills, 
Fall River, Mass., has resigned, 


Frederick W. Reynolds, for the past 
five years overseer of the carding room 
at the Potomska Mills, New sedford, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent. 


Richard Russell, who has had charge 
of the cloth room at the Pontiac Mill, 
Pontiac, R. I., has severed his connec- 
tion there. Daniel Kay, of Forestdale, 
is his successor. 


Mr. G. R. Spencer, formerly of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., but more recently master 
machinist of the McColl (S. C.) Mill, has 
been engaged as superintendent of the 
new mill being erected at Laurinburg, 
N. C. It is owing to Mr. Spencer’s su 
perior knowledge on mill construction 
that he has been appointed at so earlv a 
date and he is now assisting in the erec- 
tion of the building. 


J. B. Simpson, foreman of the beam- 
ing room at the Nantucket ‘Mills, Spray, 
N. C., has resigned. He has been suc- 
ceeded by A. J. Thompson. 


William G. Tice is now holding posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Excelsior 
Mills, Union, 8S. C. 


J. M. Underwood is now with the 
Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C as 
overseer of spinning. 


J. W. White is now holding position 
as overseer of weaving with the Dwight 
Mills, Alabama City, Ala. 


J. R. Withers, secretary of the Alpha 
Cotton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has re- 
signed his position. 


Woolen, 


Capt. Amos Bartlett has been ap- 
pointed to succeed the lat H. N. Slater 
as president and treasurer of the Slater 
Woolen Company. 


iM. T. Boss has been elected general 
manager of the Tennessee Woolen Mills, 
McMinnville, Tenn., to succeed George 
Ek. Cartwright, resigned. 


John Campbell, of Cleveland, O., has 
been engaged as boss dyer for the Sen- 
eca Woolen Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Oland Comstock, formerly with the 
Concord Mfg. Co., Penacoox, N. H., has 
recently accepted a position as overseer 
with a mill in Stafford Springs, Conn. 


R. 8S. Douglas, agent, and his son, 
have retired from the Plymouth Woolen 
Co., Plymouth, Mass. Tnese changes 
ire due to the recent absorption of the 
mill by the American Woolen Company. 
Otis P. Wood has succeeded Mr: Doug- 


} 
lias 


George W. Dixon, formerly overseer 
of carding and spinning for Thomas Kit- 
son, Stroudsburg, Pa., is now employed 
in a similar capacity by Henry T. Kent, 
Bedford City, Va. 


Patrick Dugan, recently overseer of 
dressing at the Manton Mill, Manton, R. 
I.. is now employed at the Earncliffe 
Worsted Mill, Olneyville, R. I. 


William Fleming is now holding posi- 
tion in Uxbridge, Mass. For the last five 
years he has been with the Winthrop 
(Me.) Woolen Co., Aas overseer of card 


ing 
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Arthur Greenwood, formerly of Wor- 
cester, Mass., is now enguged as over- 
seer of spinning with the Forest Mills, 
Bridgton, Me. 


Fenton Haigh has given up his posi- 
tion as foreman of weaving at the 
Worumbo Mill, Lisbon Falls, Me. 


Samuel Hall has been appointed to 
succeed Paul G. Wetstein as overseer of 
weaving in A. Howarth & Son’s mill av 
Rochdale, Mass. Mr. Wetstein was pre- 
sented with a gold watch, chain and 
charm by the loom fixers and weavers as 
a token of their esteem. 


Thomas Hanley has given up his po- 
sition as foreman of the weave room at 
the Taft Woolen Mill, Spencer, Mass. 


Edward Hannon, of Chatham, Ont., 
has been engaged to take charge of the 
finishing room of the Thos. Kay Woolen 
Mills, Salem, Ore. 


Geo. H. Jessop, of Plymouth, Mass., 
has accepted .the position of overseer of 
sewing and burling depariment at the 
Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gilbertville, 
Mass. 


Jackson has been appoint- 
Tingue Mfg. Co. s 


George F. 
ed boss weaver of the 
mill, Seymour, Conn. 


Larry Love has accepted a position 
as boss weaver with the Dingley Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa He was formerly 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


J. F. Leonard, boss dyer for the 
Mann & Stevens Woolen Co., East 
Brookfield, Mass., has resigned and gone 
to Dexter, Me., to take charge of the 
dyeing in a mill there. 


A. Ww. McSorle 7, boss carder, has 
changed from the Brown Mfg. Co., 
Dover, Me., to the Dews Woolen Co., 


North Dexter, Me. 


Patrick McNulty, wio for seven 
years has been connected with the firm 
of J. H. Mullen & Co., Stafford Springs 
Conn., has returned to Webster, Mass. 


Moore, of 


position as 


Lawrence, Mass., 
superintendent 


Samuel 
has secured 


of the Fairmount Worsted Mills, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
—Richard Marsden, formeriy of Wor- 


cester, Mass., has been engaged as over- 
seer of spinning with the Chepachet 
Worsted Mill, Chepachet, R. 


W. J. Mahoney has accepted the po 
sition of boss spinner in the Bound 
Brook (N. J.) Woolen Mill. 


J. D. Mason has resumed his position 
is boss weaver at Rawitzer Bro.’s mill, 
Staffordville, Conn. 


L. Meister, of Sabattus, Me., has 
been appointed foreman of the weave 
room at the Worumbo Mill, Lisbon Falls, 
Me. 

William Mahoney. formerly overseer 
of carding at the mill of James Lees & 
Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa., has accepted 
a similar position with Lord & 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lees, 


-J. H. Nulty, overseer of the dresser 
room of the Mayo Woolen Mill, Millbury, 
Mass., is now in a similar position at the 
Saranac Worsted Mill, Blackstone, Mass. 


—Fred Smith, formerly with the M 
coma Flannel Co., Lebanon, N. H 
boss dyer, has accepted a similar 
tion with Strong, Hewat & Co., Nor 
Adams, Mass. 





James Shaw, formerly at the Assa 
Mills, Maynard, Mass., is now filling 
position of overseer of dyeing at | 
Reedsburg Woolen Mill Co., Reedsbu: 


Vis. 


Joseph Sykes, designer of the © 
Town (Me.) Woolen Mill, has been 
pointed designer and overseer of wea\ 
at the Ounegan Woolen Mill, Gid Tow 


Me. 


Joseph Todd, of Manayunk, Pa } 
succeeded d. E. Herd as oversee! 
carding for E. L. Barber, Bridgeport, P 


John W. Wilson, formerly of 
Knox-Hill Co., Warsaw, IIL, has be 
appointed superintendent of the Clint 
Woolen Mills, Norwich, Conn. 


Robert Williams has resigned his 
sition as overseer of weaving, which 
has held for the last five years with 
Singleton Worsted Co., Franklin, Mass 


Knit. 


_—C. E. Drew has been appointed sup: 
intendent of the Wahneta Mills, Cedar 
town, Ga, 


= D. Grant McLaren, West Sand Lak: 
N. Y., is to be superintendent of ! 
Lynchburg Textile Co., Lynchburg 





James Sutcliffe has resumed his o 
position as overseer of the knitting ds 
partment at the Portsmouth Mill, M 
bury, Mass. 


Deaths. 





Horatio N. Slater, known throughou 
the country as one of the largest m 
owners, died at Magnolia, Mass., Augcu 
12, where he had engaged a cottag: 
tending to spend the month of Augu 
there. He had not been in the best of 
health for some little time, and h 
enormous business cares weighed heavily, 
on him. Mr. Slater was born in Prov 
dence, R. I., in March, 1834. His grand 
father, Samuel Slater, was the first 
ton manufacturer in America, ar 
founded the town of Webster. In 1888 
Mr. Slater came into possession, throu: 
the death of his uncle, Samuel Slater 
four large mills, three located in W<* 
ster and one in Wilkinsonville, and 
the time of his death nearly a quarter 
Webster's population were in his en 


ploy. His death was a great shock 
Webster, which lost a citizen who h 
been extremely successful in busin 


and who had been instrumental in bu 
ing up the town. 


Daniel S. Dexter died at his r 
dence, 12 Maynard St., Pawtucket. R 
August 10, aged 77 years. le was ill |! 
little more than three weeks, his dé 
being caused by a complication of d 
eases. Together with his father, he w 
engaged in the manufacture of yart 
the business now being known under t! 
name of the Dexter Yarn Co Since 
he had not been actively engaged 
business. 


—Edward Walker died recntly. aged 
years. In 1874 he became associated wi 
David Williams, and since then has bé 
a successful manufacturer of cotton b 
ting, doing business under the nam¢ 
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Walker & Williams Mfg. Co., in Co- 
oes. His death is mourned by a large 
rele of friends. 


Chester A. Dresser, one of the most 
rominent citizens of Southbridge, Mass., 
lied at his home on Maine St., August 
th, his death being due to heart faliure. 
He was born in Southbridge in 1818 and 
the town is greatly indebted to him for a 
irge part of its growth and prosperity. 
He worked in the Columbian Mfg. Co. 
nd then went to Petersburg, Va.. as 
superintendent of a cotton mill, but in 
two years’ time returned to Southbridge. 
He was connected with the Dresser Mfg. 
Co., and afterwards became superintend- 
ent of the Central Mfg. Co. In 1858 he 
hought out these mills, with which he 
has ever since been connected. Mr. 
Dresser did much to advance manufac- 
turing interests, not only in his own 
town, but throughout this part of the 
ountry. A widow and two children sur- 
ive him, 


John Hudson Bacon, one of the oldest 
itizens of Winchester, Mass., died Au- 
gust 8th, at his home on Bacon St., after 
in illness of a few days’ duration. At 
the age of 14 he went to work for his 
father, who was then one of the best 
known manufacturers of felt and fel 
goods. About five years later, he went 
to Chelmsford and entered ihe employ of 
Charles Bent and Francis Bush, two old 
friends of his father, who at that time 
founded the firm of Bent & Bush. Felt 
hats were their specialty, the work be- 
ing done entirely by hand. After being 
in Chelmsford for a short time, he re 
furned to his father’s factory as foreman 
ind later was taken into the firm under 
the title of Robert Bacon & Sons. Mr. 
tjacon did much to improve his section 
of the town, laying out streets, planting 
shade trees and otherwise improving the 
landscape. About 30 years ago he retired 
from active business, and has since pass- 
ed a simple life at home, though he trav- 
eled extensively immemdiately after re 
tiring. 


—Robert Stanton Williams died at his 
home in Utica, N. Y., recently, aged 71 
years. He was president of the One.uwa 
National Bank, a director of the Savings 
Bank of Utica, the Utica Trust Co., the 
Utica Steam Cotton Mills, the Mohawk 
Valley Cotton Mills, the Skenandoa Cot- 
ton Co., the Utica Willowdale Bleaching 
Co. and the Globe Woolen Co. He was 
also president of the Central New York 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., and was 
connected with the building of the Utica, 
Clinton and Binghamton Railroad, as 
well as prominently identified with the 
educational interests of Utica. 


Joseph A. Beauvais, of New Bedford. 
Mass., died at his residence on County 
St. recently, after a short illness. Edu 
cated in the schools of Dartmouth and 
New Bedford, he entered upon a mercan- 
tile life, being at first employed by whal- 
ing merchants and eventually becoming 
i ship owner himself. In 1872 he founded 
t private banking business, which was 
ifterward merged into the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank of New Bedford, of which 
he was president. He was connected 
with many business enterprises in Bris- 
tol County, and had served or was serv 
ing as director of the Fall [iver Bleach- 
ery, Sagamore Mfg. Co., Border City 
Mfe. Co.. Globe St. Railway Co., King 
Philip Mills, Globe Yarn Mills, all of 
Fall River. 


Charles L. Swan's death occurred 
Friday morning, August ll. Mr. Swan 
was born in Biddeford, Me., December 23, 


1816. He was paymaster at the Lancas- 
ter Mills, Clinton, Mass., for seven years, 
when, in 1855, he was appointed assistant 
to Horatio N. Bigelow at the Bigelow 
Carpet Co.'s works, and was afterwards 
superintendent of the weaving depart- 
ments until 1872. He was a director and 
later treasurer of the Clinton Gas Light 
Co., the president of the Gibbs Loom 
Harness & Reed Co., and was also con- 
nected with a number of banking ir.ati- 
tutions. When the war broke out, he 
was too well along in years to take any 
active part, but offered to the first five 
men to enlist from Clinton $10 apiece in 
addition to the regular bounty. 


—H. C. Wall, president of the Roberdel 
Mill, of Rockingham, N. C., also a di- 
rector and part owner of several other 
mills, died recently. He was’ one of the 
most prominent manufacturers and busi- 
ness men in North Carolina, and his 
death is a great loss to the community at 
large. 


—James M. Varnum, one of the oldest 
citizens of Manchester, N. H., died at his 
estate on Brook Farm, August 23, at the 
age of 9) years. Mr. Varnum learned the 
trade of machine printer in Lowell and 
in 1846 took charge of the Manchester 
Print Works, later building a bleachery 
of his own. This was destroyed by fire, 
and he then accepted a position with the 
Amoskeag Co., from which he retired 
about IS years ago. 


Stephen C. Lynes, for many years a 
director of the E. 8S. Higgins Carpet Co., 
New York, died at his country home. 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y., recently, ageu 
69 years. 


John Morris, for a number of years 
overseer in the cloth room of the Saga 
more Mfg. Co.’s mill, Fall River, Mass., 
died August 5th at his home, 838 Pine St. 
A widow and three children survive him. 


—Andrew Allan, one of the oldest resi- 
dents of Watervliet, N. Y., died August 
13th at his home, 508 Sixth St. Four 
years ago he was stricken with paralysis, 
from which he never completely recov- 
ered. Mr. Allan was born in Ayershire, 
Scotland, in 1808, and came to Troy in 
1863. He was employed in the Roy Wool- 
en Mills, West Troy, N. Y., for mans 
years. One son and two daughters sur- 
vive him. 


—WilHiam H. Hill, connected with the 
Oakdale Cotton Mills, Jamestown, N. C. 
died recently, aged 60 years. 


John Harrison, superintendent of the 
Narragansett Mills, died at his home re 
cently, after an illness of a litle over a 
week, at the age of 54 years. Mr. Harri- 
son came to this country from England, 
settling in Fall River, where he has eve1 
since been interested in tne mill busi- 
ness. He leaves a large family. 


-William A. Jencks, at one time a 
prominent shoddy manufacturer in Med- 
way, Mass., died August 19, aged 8% 
years. 


-William McKenna, a night watchman 
at the Dunnell Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R 
I., while making his rounds, fell through 
an open space in the floor where repairs 
were in progress, into a running stream 
of not half a foot of waiter. He was 
stunned by the fall and was drowned. «a 
widow and six children survive him. 
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THE DAYS OF TIGHT BELTS ARE OVER 


For when a belt is full of CLING-SURFACE itneither slips nor runs off. It becomes flexib!¢ 
absolulely water-proof, and never needs taking up unless the sides touch. The power is in 
creased, »s is also the life of the belt. Send to us for report of tests by Prof Carpente: 


ot Cornell University. 


CLING-SURFACE MFG. CO., 199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bosten Branch, 170 Summer St Chas. F. Chase, Manager. 








of Heating, Ventilating, 
Drying, and Cooling. 


EXTENSIVELY USED IN 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


The Buffalo 
Cotton 
Elevating Fans, 


2 S< 


GE COMPANY ENCINE. 
FIRST AWARD AND GOLD 

MEDAL AT OMAHA, 1898. 
REFINEMENT OF REGULATION. 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN. 


THOROUGHNESS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


EXCELLENCE OF FINISH. 





Catalogue of all on 
application. 


Buffalo Forge Company, 
BUFFALO,N. Y.,U.S. A. 
New York. Cleveland. Chicago. 














BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please not.f 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alpbabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 
8:., Boston. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Brid e Co The, East Bertin, Ot. 
Ferguson, John Patereon, N..J. 
Tower & Wallace, ‘Broadway and 25th St., 
New York,N Y. 


Feeds 
we 


150 Devonshire 


Automatic oe Cotton and 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Albany Belting & Supply Co., Albany, New 
ork. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila.. Pa. 
Link Belt Machinery Co. Chicago, !11. 
Popham, Henry, & ton, Newark, New Jer- 


sey. 
See also Mili Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia 8t., Buffalo, 
i ¢ 


Belt Hooks. 

Field, Frank £., New Haven, Conn. 

Bindings». 

See Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching Materials. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 

Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher. 

Burr Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcber 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., + Yap N.H. 
Parker, Henry Co., Springfield. 

Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Milt, ‘Me 

Boiler Compounds. 

Straus & Co, 59 Sroad St., New York. 

Boiler Covering=. 

The Norristown Covering Co., 
town, Pa. 

Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 

Braiding Machinery. 

Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa 

Braids. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Brass (Perforated.) 

See under Perforated Metal. 

Bridges. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co, 
Conn. 

Brushers. 

See Napping Machines. 
Buildings (Steel) 
The Berlin Iron 

Conn. 

Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, ¢ 


Ltd , Norris 


East Berlin, 


Bridge Co., East Berlin, 


}. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
as ~ ~tamaiaane H. W., Sons & Co., Philade).- 
pbia. 
Granger Foundrv 
dence, R. 
New Bedtord Copper Co, New Bedtord, 


& Machine Co., Provi 


ass 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R 1. 
See aiso Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 

Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, 

Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 
Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester. Ms. 
+ ~e M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
a 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., 
dence, R. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
—s & Crenshaw, 5:8 Aich (St, 
"a 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Chenmiist. 
Adriance, Jobn §&., 
York. 
Clutches. 
The Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn 
Janes Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, 
Mass. 
American Tool & Machine Co., 
Mase, 


Mechanic St, Worcester, 


4tp St, 


Provi- 


Phi'a, 


105 East 39th St., New 


Bos‘ on, 


Ceal, (Anthracite and Bituminous. 
Whitney & Kemmerer, 143 Liberty St , N.Y. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Commission Merchants (Dry Geeds). 
Dusenbury, C ( oles, & Son, 396-38 Broad 
way, New York 
Hayes, VU. H., 10 Thomas St., New York. 


Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford 


Ags. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. !. 


Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., 
phia. 
Burkhard, 
Brooklyn, 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, 
Phillips co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 
Corrugated Iron Shutters. 
The Berlin [ron Bridge Co., 
Conn. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 


Stoddard, Haserick, 
ton. 


Philade} 


Thomas, 494 Flushing Ave., 
Y. 


East Berlin, 


Richards & Co., Bos. 
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Cetten Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 
P 


a. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 

a * ~drpeeee H. W.& Sons Co., Philadel 
phi 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton-Burnhawm Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowel! Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Philad. Iphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philade!phia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock : nd Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, I 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machinte 
‘So, Pawtucket, R. |. 


Catters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 


Designer. 
Wiliiam Keiller, 28 Queen St., Belfast, Ire. 


Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St., New York. 


iaryers. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

ee H. W. & Sons Co. ne ’ Philadel. 
phia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi-. 
dence, R 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 

P: ilade!phia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Gern. antown Ave., Priladelphia. 

Phiadeipaia Textile Macuinery Uo, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. + 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I, 

Sargeut’s, O. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Sturtevant, Bb, #. UO, 4 Vliver Si, Busion, 
Masp. 


Masters. 
See Wooland Waste Dusters. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 

American Yarn Printing Works, 134.150 
North 22d St., Philadelphia. 

——- Plulsuing Wourss, Williamstown 
Mas 

praphe" 8, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia. 

Cohoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N 
cranston Worsiea Millis (yarns), Bristol 
R 


5 5 
Firth & Foster Co, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket ana 
Valley Falls, R. 
Littlewood. G. 1.,& Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 
Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co, Phila. 
Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. 1 
Novelty Dye Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Orianna Bleach Works, 2560 No. 3d St., 
Philadelphia. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleac ing Oo, Paw. 
teeket R. I. 
Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa, 
Warren, Ww, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterwortn, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine €o, Worcester, 
Maas, 
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Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Woo" 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger pyery & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. I 

Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. U., 1783 Barker St., Phila., va 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Phenix iron Foundry, Providence, R. |. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying. ) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 

Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M,311 1-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
apenas Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 
ork. 

American Aniline Co., 138 No. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 

Apeeer Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 


Yo 
‘a F.E. & Co., 174.176 Purchase St 
Boston. , 
Berlin Aniline W: rks, 72 Front St., N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
— of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 
t 


Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar ’st, New Yor k. 

Jaeck Bros. . The, Co., 62-68 No. llth 8t, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, *& Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 

Johnson, Wim. G, ‘& Co, Uncasville, Con 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 

Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

Molt Bros.. Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 983 Pearl St, N. 

Palmetto Co., The, 942 44 becuse Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. 

Richmond & Foley, 235 N. Front &t., 
Philadelphia. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Uo, 100 
William S8t., New York 

Shoepions D Dye Wood Ext. Qo, 22 N. Front St, 


Stamtord Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front S8t., N. Y. 
Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


N. Y. 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 
Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
Eastern Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Howard, Geo. C., 17838 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa. 
Engineers. Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co., The, East Berlin, 
Conn. 

Ferguson. John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 

American Express Co. offices in every city 
Fane— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Kelley. ‘Benj. F. & Son, 91 Liberty § 
New York. 
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Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. | 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Fireproot Construction. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 
Conn. 
Fliated Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N Y 
bs ae A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 


. 


East Berlin, 


Feundry Castings. 
Plainfield Foundry Co., 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Drums 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Fulling Mills for Weolena Goods. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mace. 
Hunter Jus, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 604; and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Bireh Brother, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Cuo., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, M« 
Granger 2 ped & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. 
Gear he Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Marness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Meddles. 
Watson, L. 8S, Mfg. Co, Leicester, 
Moeisting Machinery. 
The Eastern Machinery Co. 
Conn. 
Mesiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Mumidifying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co., 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co., 
Kuk, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Emsurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 2% 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Jacquard Card Boards. 
Griffiths, Frank & Co , 2766 Ruth St., Phila. 
Bait Goods Edging», ng gc ee etc. 
Cathcart, aang & Co., 115 Franklin St., 


New Yor 
Cheney un, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 
N. Y. 


Plainfield, N 


Mass. 


New Haven, 


Boston. 


Boston. 


Peoeperget & Co, Edgings,.Germantown 


Phila, P 
Hepner & “Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Co, 
and Emerald St., Phila. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 


Meait Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet. Etc. 
Bxcelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 
St, Phila, Pa 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. ‘Cumberland St, 
Phila Pa. 
Mauitting Machine Cylinders. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Allegheny Ave. 


4 ¢ 
Krout & Fite Mfg. 


7th 


Muitting Machinery. 
Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John 8t., Phila. 
delphia. 

Cumpbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mtg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Hepworth & — Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. “3 Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H . 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. 
town, Pa. 

ae A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


¥e 
m. & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Pepper ne. Co, Lakeport, N iL 
Oe nile, Pa Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Stafford & fiolt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedou, Wm, & Son, Amsierdam, N. Y. 
Cooper Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle bo. Manchester, N + ae 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. 

Lydall. H, & Foulds, Manchester, a 

Manufacturer's’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th S8t., 
Philad+ lphia. 

Mayo ee | Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N 

Treat, Vrion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Ward well Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Labeoratery Outfits. 

Bullock & Crenshaw. 528 Arch St Phila, Pa. 

Lapping Machine Attachment. 

W.J. Hurley, Kimesville, N.C. 
Looms. 
Vraper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, 
Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilbura, Lincoin & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I 

Lubricators 

—_— tema Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 

pinta. Jos., Crucipie Co. Jersey C ity. N.J 

Graphite Lubrie ating Co., Bound Brook, 

Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn, 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & MarblejMachine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester 

Mass. 

Mercerizing Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 


Co, Norris- 


Phila 
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SEill Sup plies. 
Americau Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & smith Pascong, R. tL. 
Bristol, The, Co., Wacerbur} , Conn 
Buckley's, Ben). "gon, Gun fill, Paterson, 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 
Ea;ton-B irnham Co., Pawtucket, R. |. 
Frost, Geo T , Paterson, N. J. 
Jeffersou, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Mitcheil-Bissell Co., 
Boston, 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams- 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine bo, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Notlhe (silk.) 
See Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, etc, 
ne for Mill Engravi 
Johnsen, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New 


170 Summer S8St., 


ork. 


Patterns a European Novelties. 
Kurupean Pattera supply Co., 530 Broad. 
way, N. Y. 
Europ an Textile Sample Co.,56 Worth 
3t., New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Oneshg & Gregory, 34 School 8t, Boston, 
Ma 


, Washington, D.C 
& Quinby, 53 State St, 


gnenane. E. 
Wr ight, hepan 
Boston, Mass. 
Perforated Metal. 
Backley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 230 
N orch Univn St, Cuicago. Ill. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Koessier & Hasslacner Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker “a. 
La ber, L. , Beatey estown, N J. 
Loirm soker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 


Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 
Keusby, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Paeumatic Conveying. 
see Ventilating. 
Porcelain Guides. 
Mite vell-Bissell Co., 
Boston. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Am-ledema Ouless Beariag Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Janctiva, Pa. 
Chunaoi, AH, C >, 25 Market St, Caicago, Ill. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eastern Macniaery Co, New Haven, Conn, 
Fiir uwount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
St, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. ., 1738 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
fianter, Jas, Michine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kiulourn, Lincoln & Co, fall River, Mass. 
Link Belts Machinery Co, Caicago, Ill. 
Sizinuw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
W ill, William F. Rope Company, 53 South 
St., New York. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 338 West 
Water S8t., Syracnse, N. Y. 
Batter worth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia 
Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H,. 
kent Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
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Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms, 

Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiladelphia. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

S.illivin Machinery Co., Claremont, N H. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 
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Pressing Irons,Gasand Air Heated. 

hdwaids Sad Iron Co, 1420 Chestnut dt., 
Pbiladelphia. 

Printers and Embosse 

Raveie — Printing C Co, 447-449 W. lata 
» New York 

Pulleys. 

See Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Quills. 

Parker, Henry, Co., Springfiald, Vt. 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, RK. |. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct, 


Roofing. Gravel, ties and Composi- 


Armitage Mfg. Co, Tetaices, Va. 
<i] Granite Roofing Co., Jersey City 
N. J. 


Reoting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va 


Roving Cans ane smeet Metal Werk 


i 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Provivence, R. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H, 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Me iford, Mass. 
Saddles and Stirrups, 
Dixon Lubricating Suacdle Co., Bristol, R.I 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School ot Tex 
ile, New Bedtord, Mass. 
Lowell Textile Schow!], Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
— & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 

Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co , 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Standard Sewing Machine Co, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
aos & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 164 
High 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co. Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Hic. 
Shuttle Eyes. 
Mitchell.Bissell Co., 
Boston 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Fo indry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 
Ma-on Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Binge Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
a A Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
ass 
Sizing, Starch and Guma. 
Quaker City Chemical Co., Wayne June. 
tion, Philadelphia 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Ospeoe Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
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Lowell M chine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips C . The Thomas, Providence, R.I. 
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Seaps. 
Hvulbrook Manufacturing Co., New York. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
spindles. 
Bamtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
a Rake Benj’s, Sons, Guu Muli, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton-Burnhaw Co., Pawtucket, RB. I. 

Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 


Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Mantoa 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mas» 
Moriey Button Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Wnhitins 
ville, Mass. 
—ere Tubes. 
money. Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Steam Boiler Compound. 
Straus & Co,, 55 Broad St., New York. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 

Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Buffalo Forge Cu., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co, 

Hamilton, O. 

Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Specialties. 

Butterworth, H. W.S8ons Co., Philadelphia. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 

ville, Ky. 

Corcoran, A. J,11 John St, New York. 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 

Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Vaughn Machine Co., Peabody, Mass. 

Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 22% Church St., Phila. 

Friedberger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 

Hamilton, J. H , & Co, 275 Church St, N. Y.* 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. and 

Emerald 8t., Philadelphia. 

Weimar Bros, 1817Fast York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young, Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Telephones. 

F VU. Plummer, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tentering Machines. 

See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 

Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa 


Tewers. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 

ville, Ky. 

Lee-O.ijJum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Travelers Cheques. 

American Express Company. 
Trucks. 

Armst-ong Track Co., Philadelphia. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 

Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co, Saginaw, 
Mich., and Eist Cambridge, Mass. 

American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 

a Bros. Co., 231-237 Arch St., Philadel 
phia. 

Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffaio, N.Y. 

New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

evens, B. F. Co, 3% Oliver 8t, Boston, 

ass. 


Washers (Cloth). 

Birch Grothers, Somerville, Mass. 

"~~ H. W. & Sons Co., Phtitadel- 

phia. 

Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Watchman’s Clock. 

Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 

Boston. 

Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Water Wheels. 

Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 

Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 

Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 

Conese Foundry & Machine Uo, Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 


Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 


Weood Pulleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 

India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weel © bing Machinery. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Blag., Boston. 
Weoo!l Extracts. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 


Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
a.) aan Machine Co, Westerly, 





Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
ARouan, W.W, & Co, 2816 N.4th St, Phtia 
ir 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
Atias Manulacturing Co , Newark, N, J. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass, 
Butterworth, H.W. sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 


ass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 


Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, ey Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 


Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass, 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Kenyon D. R, & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Blig, Boston. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave , Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Philips Co The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon. 
socket. R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
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Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Aut, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church 8t, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Ampoieedate, N.Y 
Garfield W mr Co, Garfielu, 

Slack, Wm. & Bro, Springneld, 
Weol De doy p dane bi and ~ ae il 
/Zers. 

Morse Wool Treating Co., Norton, Mass, 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 

Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thoma~, Providence, R, I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Woolen Commission Merchants. 
Dusenberry, C. Cuies, v6 Broadway, New 
York. 
Hayes, 0. H. & Co., New York. 
Warns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 

Frost, Geo. T , Paterson, N. J. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 

St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 45 Milk 
8t., Boston. 
Catiin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. |. 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Crossiand, Enos, Sons, Philavelphia, Pa. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., N. Y. 
Fleming & Gaaete, Philadelphia. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 


Pa. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 


Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. kK, & Co, Boston and Puila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Greene & Daniels "ig. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Glazed Yarns. 
Eichmann & 1. rata 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., 
Indian Ore Raga C o., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Meyer, John C. &Co., 87 Summer St., Bos 
ton. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
New England Thre al Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Wor ks, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Moore, C , & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo. & Co, Phila, ra 

Champ'ain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 5 - 

Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly. R. I. 

Claasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 


WORLD 


Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Colchester Mills, 86-88 Frankiin St, New 
York. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristo), R. 1. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, col 
Spring St, N. 

Germantown Spinning Co, 
"a. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. |! 

Hyde, E. 8, 2238 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

ay es E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


Germantown, 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Millis, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning c 0, 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 

Warren, W, Thread Works. Westfield, Mase 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


New 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


EKichman & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., Y. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 


Franklin 8t., N. Y 


Mohair Yarns. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Eichmann & ss eenberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring 8t.. ve 

Skerry, A. T, 5 Co, 47 Leonard 8t, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinseis, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whiteba)!, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristo)i, R. 1 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks,Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y.. 


Silk Yarns. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
Ct. 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. 1. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St. 

Meyer, Jobn Cc, & Co. 
ton. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


87 Summer St., Bos 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

= ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond 
Ohio. 

Crossland’s Enos. Sons, Philadelphia. 

Eddy & Street, Prov idence, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. 1 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. rs 

Campbell, Geo. & Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, i7 Bank S8t., 
phia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N.J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring 8t., N. 

El-asser, Albert R, Addingham, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts 
Philadel whia, Pa. 

Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.1I. 

sueery A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard st, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston. Maas. 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa 


Philade) 
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Woolen Mills and 


MILLS FOR SALE! oo" ai 


other. manufacturing: plants 
Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 


143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 





“PERFECTION” SELF HEATING SAD IRONS. 


The Greatest Labor Saving Device of the 19th Century. 


Heats in two minutes.!t is an ideallron, insur- 
ing comfort and -aving time,labor and expense 
No more sweltering over hot stoves. No soot, 
no dirt, no smell. No waste of fuel. No lost 
time 


Burns 2 ft. of Gas per hour, 2 cts. per day. 


It is sim™le in construction; perfect inevery way 

never wets cut of order Neo hot fires ia sum- 
mer. Will not explode. Enjoy the comforts 
vfa cool home on ironing days by using this Iror. 


Cost of burning Wood Alcohol,2c. per hour. 


All parts of these Irons are interchangeable, 
and they may be used either with Gas o1 Wood Al 
cohol, Made ian all sizes. for all purposes. 
These Irons are specially adopted te the 
woolen trade. Manufsctured and sold through 
out the world by 


THE EDWARDS SAD IRON CoO., 


1420 CHESTNUT ST.., PHILADELPHIA. 
12 COLUMBIA 8T., BOSTON. 


Sole Owners, 





TEXTILE SCHOOLS 





LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical] instruction given 
on 


| You Can_* 


Learn ana 
Earn 


at the same time, studying at home, 








New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


| becoming posted in every department 
of a Cotton Mill, in Textile Commer- 
Matters, Mill 


means of 


| cial Engineering and 


| Designing, by up-to-date 
instruction papers and with the aid of 


| experienced instructors. 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Fall Term Opens Oct. 3, 1599. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Send tor Free Catalogue 
to the 


American Correspondence 
School of Textiles, 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Dept. C. 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture otf 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. | 


1899, —— 


Day clawes open October 2d. 180%: 
Evening Classes open Oct. Oth, 1508. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, | 


[EARN THE... 


Cotton 
oe” Mill 
Business 


On machines of all makes, so as to be 
able to superintend any mill. The 
+ quipment of 


"The New Bedford Textile School, 


New BeoDForp, Mass., 


Consists of Atherton, Crompton, Dob 
son & Barlow, Draper, Entwistle, 
Hetherington, Howard & Bullough, 
Kilburn. Lincoln, Knowles, Mason, 
Yettee, Providence, Saco, Stafford, 
W bitin, Woonsocket,and other machi 
nery. In what other textile school 
can you find such an assortment? 


Send for free catalogue to 


C. P. BROOKS, Managing Director, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price 


Plain Series 
Calculations, 
pages. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Monie, Jr., 63 pager, I) 
lus'rated. 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (flours, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zine, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Working of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, etc. Price $1.00. 


of Cotton Spinning 
by William H. Cook, 91 


Ornamental Desiga for Woven Fa 
brics, by Stephenson & Suddards. 273 pages, 
66 illustrations 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements; Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50. 


Cettoa Spinning. By W. &. 
Three volumes. Price $7.50. 

This work treats of the subfect In an 
exhaustive way, from the first operations 
in the picking, to the last in the spinning 
department. ‘The various parts of the 
subject have been treated in such a man- 
ner that the young student may greatly 
benefit himself and use !t as a text-book, 
while the older readers will find in them 
much of interest, in satisfying a desire 
for a fuller knowledge and a more per- 
fect grasp of the principles underlying 
many of the processes in much of the 
mechanism of cotton spinning machinery. 
A spinner can make no mistake in pro- 
curing this work. 


Taggart 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 

This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 

3 pages. Price $3.00 


Cetton Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Tavlor, 288 pages, fally iliu-trated. 


This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 


topics as: Hand and Power 
Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Pigured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of much _ value. 
Price $2.5 


of such 
Looms; 


Woolen Spinning, by Charies Vicke: 
man. 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool. Sorting 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card 
ing and Spinning. 362 pages. Price $1.76 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing. 
by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated 
The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in _ textile 
manufacturing and designing, by thw 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible witn fairly clear ex 
planation. Price $4.00. ( 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. \ 
Fox. 


A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exu: 
and practical informatien upon the prin 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topic: 
as Harnesses; Shedding; Dobbies; Ju 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed, 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations 
Price $2.50. 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawso 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes. 

Decidedly the best work of the kind fo: 
a proper understanding of the presen' 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use vu 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu 
dents, It takes up such subjects as 
Water; Acids; Alkailes; Mordants; Nat 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Mu 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num 
erous fillustrations and specimens ot 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. })\ 
Thomas Thornley, 380 pages. 

This is the only work especially de 
voted to the drawing and roving pro 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac 
tical operation of the machines unde: 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula 
tion. Among the subjects treated may b: 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Rovinz 
Bobbins; How to Put up Frames; et 
Price, $3.00. 


Cotton. By Christopher P. 
pages, 174 illustrations. 


This is the most acceptable book o: 
this subject that has been published 
The subject has been presented in a re- 
markably attractive style, and is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere 
Cotton is considered in its botanica) 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market, and as an article of com 
merce. A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oil, etc 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flatterine 
nraise regarding the merits of this hook 
Price $2 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 








James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. | 


Information given on all subjects re- | 


ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 


AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to | 


the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS 


it Milistone Lane, 


LEICESTER, England. | 


anf 


WNEESCO 


ew yor* 
Cae AGO. 


For Factories 
MURESCO 962% can oe" asedon 


| wood or meta). Easily applied. Covers 
well. Will not rub off, crack. or peal. Sani 
tary fireproot. Ecoaumical. White and four 
teen tints. Send for booklet and color card. 


BENJ. MOORE & CO.., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


| Chicage. Ills 
Gewld & Cutler N. E. Agts, Boston, 
ME wae. 


Isa perfect interior coat 
ing. It can be used on 





Were? How? Way? Who? 


Where can we get 


such a machine? 


How can we produce that effect, or color, or fabric? 


Why does this machine run badly, and what can I 


do to fix it? 


Who makes such and such fabrics? 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are constantly arising, and our 
Questions and Answers Department undertakes to answer those relating to 
textile matters, free of any charge, to the best of its ability, and invites such 


correspondence from subscribers. 


Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atiantic Avenue, Boston. 
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m HOLBROOK “~~. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 


all kind of buildings, Ready for ap. 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply Roofing, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. CO., Richmond, Va. 
S CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
AVOCRAN (asc 
: | INDIA ALKALI] WORKS, Boston, 
IMPORTANT TO MANUFACTURERS! 
When you want your roofs repaired and painted try 
BILLMAN’S INDISTRUCTABLE WATERPROOF 
PA'NT. 


All work guaranteed for 5 years. Send for circulars 
and estimates. Esablished 24 years. 


Cc. W. BILLMAN, - 1903 Oxford “t., Phila. 
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STEAM HATING. VENTILATING. 


CEO. MATTERN, 
VENTILATING ENCINEER, 


and General Contractor. 
26 Clinton Place, 44 East Sth St... New York. 
Ma ufacturer of Exhaust Wheels for Merchanical Ventilat 
ing, Cooling. Drving, Removing Steam, Dust, Smoke, etc. Elecirie 
Motors and Wiring. Sheet lion Work. 
Made of weomahes eve, and Steel Blades. 


Patents. WANTED MILL ACCOUNT 


, 99 of white and black lawn’ by commission 
(Continued from page 22. manin touch with leaving Danutestarers 
Warp Stop-Motion for Looms. 631,241. east and west yet P, Dry Gvods 
Horace Wyman and John A. Clark, Economist, New York Cl 
Worcester, Mass., assignors to the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, ED. C. CORNELIS, F. CHAILLY, JOHNJ. DOWLING 
same place. 
Warp Stop-Motion Mechanism. 630,200. ® ° 
John C. Edwards, Brookline, Mass., Cornelis Chaill & Co 
assignor to the Draper Company, ] re 


Portland, Me., and Hopedale, Mass. 


Weft Parting or Cutting Mechanism for 
ome. Sak 5. Horace Wyman, The Silk 
orcester ass., assignor to the eee 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


same place. 
Wool, Process and Apparatus for Clean- 


BLEACHING CO. 
ing. 630,293. Emile Maertens, Provi- 


dence, R. I. Oe Ts 
Wool, Process of Cleaning. 630, 294, 630,295, 


wn. Emile Maertens, Providence, | 339 East 107th St., 
Wool Washer. 630,566. Frederick G. Sar- 


| 
gent, Graniteville, Mass. : NEW YORK. 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO., 


18 Murray St,, New York. 


170 Summer St., 228 Arch St., 
Boston. Philadelphia. 


PORCELAIN 


and ENAMELED 


GUIDES 


FOR 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Machinery. 
Glass Rods for Looms—Shuttle Eyes. 
MER RRR RRR 


Machinery For Sale. 


One set of 60-inch Cleveland 


Cards. 
(with Bramwell and Apperly feeds 
and Bolette condenser. 


One Smith Garnett Machine. 


One Dobbins Steam Screw Power 
Press (16 hollow plates.) 


Several hundred Payne Cone 
Winder Bobbins. Sturtevant 
Fan. 


E. Jenckes Mfg. Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


GIBSON’S RECIPES. 


Mrs. Gibson has consigned to us for sale 
all the original books of recipes with sam 
ple- attached prepared and used by Richa:d 
Gibson, covering the entire period of his 
long careerin the dyehouse »s one of the 
foremost 4merican dyers. Some of the 
recipes are doubtles* very valuabie. There 
are several large books and a number of 
smaller oner, apers. memorends, etc. 
Mrs Gibson thinks she ought to get $100 for 
thelot. Wethink sotoo. Thesample books, 
etc. may be examined st our office by inter 
ested parties. The entire amount goes to 
Mrs. Gibson. She informs us that there are 
no more copies of her husband's printed 
books to be had. 

TEXTILE WORLD, 
6.0 Atlantic Ave , Boston, Mass. 











Exverienced Cotton Comber 
Wanted 


To take charge of special work. A man who 
has had experience with-cotton combs and 


cards. Steady wo k and a good chance 
offered. Salary. $3.00 a day. 
Apply to ‘Confidential,” 


FOR SALE. 


THE LARGE MILL. No. 2419 
Howard Srreet. Philade phiv,o: 
ewsy terms, contains hetween 50 
an4 60 000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
Sheetz & Cobb Avcents No. 2423 
Kensingten, Ave.. Phila., Fa. 


care Textile 











EDWARD JEFFERSON & B20.. 


Worsted .. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 


TRANSLATION 


SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


l am prepared to undertake translation 
from the above lenamagee into English or 
trom English into Spanish, French or Ger. 
man. I translate circulars, prepare cata 
logues and other commerci»] literature tor 
ciccularizing in foreign cc untries and can 
translate necessary correspondence. I have 
given especial attention to commercial 
Spanish as employed in Mexico and South 
American States. Work is done expedi- 
tiously and my charges are very reason 
able. I refer,bv permixsion, to the publish. 
ers of the TEXTILE WORLD. 


F. M. NOA, Box 383, Geneva, WN. Y. 
FOR SALE. 


Massachusetts, Worcester Co, 

A Knitting Mill,New Machine'y through 
out, comp'ete, to manufacture Ladies’ Jer 
sey Ribbed Underwerr, 300 dozen per week, 
now running on order; at ite f 1) capacity. 
Orders all booked for Fab and Winter Trade. 
Good Will and Machinery, Building with 
Steam Power, and H.at. Leesed or sold as 
rerson may desire. For information write 
TEXILE WORLD, Bosion, Mass. 











To sound industries substantial induce 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely described in the pamphlet “100 
Cities and Towns Wanting Industries.’ 
Write foracopy. Nearly all kinds of indus 
tries are wanted. Very liheral inducements 
are offered Textile Endustries in the 
South bva numberof good places. GEORGE 
C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner I.C R. 
R. Co , Chicago 


CHEMIST WANTED. 


A dyestuff and aniline house wants a 
chemist to take charge of their Jabora- 
tory. Prefer one having had practical 
experience abroad. Address *‘ INDEX.” 
care Textile World. 








Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Superior to Cotten Waste. 
Safe, Durable and Cheaper. 


RAW SILK MACHINERY WIPERS 


American Siik Mfg. Co. 
311 Walnut Street. Phila., Penn 


Endorsed at the recent meeting of bd. E 
Cotton Manute cture rs. 
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THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 








___AND BUILDERS OF STREL CONSTRUCTIO 


FOR FACTORY 
BUILDINGS 














Che illustration herewith 
shows our regular pattern 
of double-thickness Corru 
gated Iron Shutters, com 
posed of two plates of cor- 
rugated iron (with the cor 


rugations running at right 
angles to each other) built 
into a heavy angle-iron 
frame, thoroug. ly supported 
by bands, flanges, hinges, 
and latch bars, forming a 
fire-proof shutter which will 
bend 


not warp, twist, or 


when exposed to the most 


severe heats. 








er er ee 


New York Office, 7!& Bennett Buiding, 
Cor. Fulton and Nassau Street 
Boston Office, 2M Equitable Buildiog 


MAIN OFFICé AND WORKS 


EAST BERLIN, CONN. 





Superior Locations 
for all kinds of 
Textile Mills 


May be had at points 
on Southern Railway 











Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South 
ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men Mill 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 


and Investors 


points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
join with that from the North in new 
enterprises. If you are interested, 
write us. 

M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WEST ano 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad,!reaching inte 
the eleven States ot 


South Dakota Kentucky 
Minnesota Tennessee 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Illinois Indiana Louisiana 


Presenting an unequaled territory for diver. 
sifed industries, and possessing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


To sound industries substantial induce- 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely describedin the pamphlet “100 
Cities and Towns Wanting Indnstries.” 
Writetoracopy. Nearly ail kindsof indus. 
tries are wanted. Very liberal tuducEments 
are Offered Textile Endustrios in the 
South ny a number ofgood places GEORGE 
C. POWER Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. 
R. Co., Chicago. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
. 

The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 

or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Departinen: 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as full puriticulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
avle agents, superintendents anu foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


surnished to manufacturer-. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured, 


made until position i 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled coufideutially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention t 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Agent or Supt. Woolen Mill. 
Aye 35; warried. 15 yeurs’ eaperi. 
ence in Scotiaund and Awerica in woolen 
trade. Cassimeres, Scotch cheviots and tan. 
cies and Irish friezes a specialty, both col 
ore and makeup. At present in position, 
but anxious to have full charge of 8 or 10 set 


mill. Best reterences, 

935 Woolen Supt. and Designer. 

YOU Graduate of German Textile school. 

Has managed successfully two milis in the 
est. Theroughly up on designing and 

general mill mavagement. Age 35. Married. 


References first-class. 
1570 Supt.or Designer of sinall woolen 
. mill, Practicul experience in card- 
ing, dressing, finishing and designing depart. 
ments, on fl e and low grade cassimeres, 
blankets, jeans and low grade worsteds. 
Temperate, American, age 33. Fine record. 
Now out of work because of change in line 
of goods at mill where he bas been working 
1349 Woolen Supt. or designer. Has 
vr been 12 years superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn., until recently, when he re- 
signed on account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been designer and pattern weaver. 
High character and first.class ability. Age 
39; American, married. Experience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 


dress goods, et* 

1575 Assistant Supt. Weolen,. A 
DtD vradunte ofthe Philadelphia Textile 

School (highest standing), and has had more 

than 7 years’ experience in the various de- 

partments of « Massachusetts mill. Wants 

to get a start where there is fair ehance of 


advancement. Age 28, single. 
1268 Weoelen superintendent or de- 
signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviot~, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


1546 


918 Woolen Superintendent, De- 
signer or Ross weaver. Age 35; Am- 
erican. Has worked on all classes of dress 
goods and me*’s wear. Can furnish good 
references and will accept a moderate 


salary. 

* Weolen Superintendent or 
1386 Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 
Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 
of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 


ean go immediately. 
1490 Superintendent Age 37; Ger- 

’ man. Has worked on plain and 
fancy worsteds, cotton worsted, all woolen 
mixes and mixed cassimeres. 14 years’ ex. 
perience in this country. 








| 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. | 


189 Cotten Superintendent wanis 
“ position in Northern m.li. Has been 
in charge of Southern mills fur 7 years. 
Previous expeiience in N,E. Is well known 
among mill men, and can turnish the best 
of references. Age 3%; married. 
1539 Superintendent or Agent. Age 
ve 43; mariied. Has worned on ai) 
cla-ses of jinen and cotton goods, plain and 
fancy. At present manuger of a large mill, 
but can leave at one montns notice 
1532 Superintendent. tias been in 
“~ wiil business ail his life, and been 


with the present firm for a number of yeurs, 
having been promoted several times He 


wishes to vetter himself. 
1306 Young American wants position as 

. cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, Overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts mills 


1486 

position as boss spinner in a large 
room. Age 43; American. Experienced 
mostly on plain goods. At present employ. 


ed as overseer. 
1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 
ton Weaving. Age 43; married; an 
American. Will not work outride Northern 
a:d Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot 
tons, worsteds and silks, Is familiar with 
all makes of looms and dobby heads. Is at 
present employed, but wishes to better him 
self, if possible. Refers to present and past 


employers. 
1453 Superintendent desires position 
inacotton mili Age 26; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine sat- 
eens, sheeting ginghams, duck, denims, cot 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa. 
miliar with all makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping machinery. At present em- 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad- 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 


employers. 

1269 Cotton superintendent, carder, 
ave spinner and dresser; 48; married. 

Has held position in some of tLe best mills; 

is strictly temperate, and well recom 

mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro. 

chet and Marseilles quilts, ete. 


Superintendent or will take a 


1496 Superintendent or Boss Wea- 

. ver. Age45; single. Large experi 
ence on all classesof cotton goods and all 
makes of American machinery. At present 
employed, but wishes to obtain a better 
position. Now in charge of 1800 looms. Is 
willing to go South. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1578 Weool or Worsted Carder. 20 
. years experience as overseer, with 
excellent references Understands almost 
ulljkinds of machines. Would al-o con-ider 
position as traveling agent for mill supplies, 
as he has a large acquaintance with mill 
men. 
1580 Boss Carder. Experience on all 
uN kinds of woul stock, especially for 
knit goods AL present emproyed, but 
would li.e¢ to change tor a position paying 
#38, or over. Good references, 


1574 Weeolen Carder. with present 
" employers s years, vesires tochange 
for larger room. Davis & turber machines 
References ali right. Young wan, steady 
and relixnble 
1582 Weeten Caraer or Secona- 
“C— Hand. Large experivnce in Mussa. 
chusetts mills Age 28, single. American. 
Good references. Is at present out of work 
and will start at moderate wages. 
1475 Woe Carder and Spinner. Out 
42 of work because his mill shutdown. 
An excellent carder and spinner, highly 
recommended. Prefers the West. Will start 
at moderate salary. 


] 562 Overseer, Carding and Spinning 
“<= ofall grades of wooien yarn. Mauy 
years’ experience in both departments, and 
is well spoken of by pastemployers. Age 
38; married. Good machinist. Has setup 
machinery 
] 564 Bos.W oolen Carder,experience 
. on all kinds American cards and 
Piatt cards. Refers to sevetal good mills 
where he has worked from 3 to 6 years. 
Very steady and hard worker. Age 42, not 
married 
] 565 W ovl Carder, has worked ¥ years 
vwVY as second band under some of the 
best cartersin N. E. Experience on nearly 
nll kinds of stock. Temperateand a hustler, 
Age 30, single. Would take a good second 
hand job. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


1403 Cotton Carder with 17 years ex 
v perience in N, BK. mills as overseer 
and second hand, now in the South but 
wants toreturn North. Has never worked 
for less than $3.00 but would take $2.50 to 
ehange. Married. Age 38. Best of refer- 
ences. 


1469 Cotton Carder and Spinner. 
JJ Has hud charge of voth in good 
mills. Excellent references. Age 37, mar- 
ried 

535 Second-Mand Carding. or 

Jedd Speeder Fixer. Age 41; American. 
Is a first class man, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every detuil of his work. At 
present emvloyed, but can leave on very 
short notce. Prefers to obtain work in 
New Engiand States 
1315 Cotton Carder. Over 20 years’ ex- 

J1lv perience as overseer in first class 
mills. At present employed. Well up on 
prints and light and heavy sheetings. 
Knows American and English cards, and 
speeders. Best references. 


123 Second band of cotton carding. 
an 87; married. Open tor engagement. 


1368 Overseer on Second-Hand Cot- 
YOO ton Carding wants a position in 
small room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 
Will do his own grinding Or, would takea 
first-class second hand job. Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all the machinery in the card 
room. Age 37; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New England. 














WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1461 Spinner, on Cotton or Wool. 
Age 83; married; French. Has 
worked in one of the best thread works in 
this country, also in Alsace.Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. 1s familiar with Dob 
son & Barlow machines and Schlumberger 
mules. 
1493 Boss Spinner. Age 25; unmarried; 
“~ cerman. Has worked on cassi 
meres, cheviots, stockinets, satinets and 
camel hair goods. Can op rate American 
mules, and has worked for -everal years in 
American milis, to which he refers. 
847 Boss Wooten Spianer with large 
experience and excellent :eferences 
Will start at $2.50a day. Has spun yarns for 
fine dress goods, and yarns for low grade 
wool and coticon and shovidy mixes, and all 
eotton for hosiery. Perfectly reliable and 
temperate 


1543 Weeolen Spinner and Carder 
: Has bandled both departments to 
gether and separately. Will go South or 
West. Age 29; single. 


1545 Weoelen Spinner. A very relia- 

“=< bie man, Whu has worked up to 2nd 
hand in a good N. E. mill, wishes to secure 
a position as overseer 


1519 Overseer Spinning Age 831; 
vw American; married. Has worked 
on yarns from one run to 5%. Will accept 
anaverage salary. At present employed, 
but wishes to better himself. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Q( 9 Overseer Cotton Spinning, spoo! 
. ° ing, Warping, twisting, slashing and 
drawing-in. 16 years experience, mosily in 
this department. At present out of work 
because of change in organization. Can 
refer to leading N. E. mills. Will go South 
Age 30; mar ied. 





1569 Overseer Spinning. Spooling, 

vy’ and Warping, wants position in 
cotton mill, is an A 1 man on colored and 
white goods; hosiery a specialty. 13 years 
practical knowledge of all kinds of American 
machinery. Yarns from 8s to 120s, solid or 
shell rolis, single or double roving. Age 82, 
married, strictly temperate and reliable. 
A 1 references from past employers; will 
come at once, 


1550 Cotton Spinner. Boss or second 
— hand. 9 yeurs’ experience. Parr, 
Platt, Asa Lee’s mules, Whitin frames. Now 
employed but wishes to get larger experi 
ence, Age 25; single, American. 
1438 Cotton Mule Spinner who has 
YO worked on plain white goods only 
desires to secure a permanent position in 
the Eastern or Central states. Has good 
references and is perfectly reliable. Age 45. 
Married. 


| Cetton Spinner. A young man 
1584 who has worked in leadine New 
Bedford cotton mills and who is at present 
employed in a small Massachusetts mill, 
would like tochange. Experience on thread, 
hosiery and warp yarns. Excellent refer- 
ences, Age 30. 


1 576 Competent Overseer, Spinsing, 
vt spooling, warping, twisting, desires 
a situation at once. 10 years’ experience as 
overseer on fine and coarse yarns used for 
ginghams, shirtings, sheetings, dril's, bags, 
linings, twines and cordage. Unquestion. 
able references from former employers as 
to character and ability to obtain largest 
production at lowest cost and maintain 
quality. Would superintend small twine or 
cordage mill. 





SITUATIONS 


WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 
1517 Overseer Woolen Weaving. 

oli Age37; married. Has had a large 
experience on all classes of woolens and 


worsteds. Will go anywhere 

1 521 Overseer Weaving. on woolenor 
vo cotton goods. Age 42; American; 

married. Has worked on al) classes of cot- 

ton, woolen, worsted and silk goods. Refers 


to past employers and others. 
158 Weolen Weaver. Has had large 
VOU experience as fixer and weaver on 
Davis & Furberlooms. A man of good habits 
and character. Now employed in a Massa. 
chussets mill. Good references. Also fam 
iliar with Crompton & Knowles and Gilbert 
looms 


14 52. Boss Weaver. Superintendent. 
v= or Designer. Awerican; age 43; 
married. Has had 20 years experience on 
men’s wear and ladies’ woolen dress goods: 
Good recommendations from present and 
former employers. Good manager of help. 
Wishes to obtain a position where he will 


receive $4 end upwerds per day. 
1 5S] Boss Weaver on Woeolens wants 
wn position in cha'ge of a room on 
plain goods. Has worked on both plain and 
fancy work. At present employed. Can 
furni-h excellent references from past jobs 
Experience on Crompton & Knowles fancy, 
Gilbert and Davis & Furber plain looms. 


Age 40, married. 

15 17 Boss Weaver, with very long and 
' varied experience. Familiar with 

all makes of macbinery. Has been super- 

intendent but would accept overseer job in 


a first class mill. 

1551 Boss Weaver, especially up on 
ates plush looms, both wire and double. 

lias worked in almost every department of 

woolen mill and would take charge of a 

small plant at moderate salary. Age 42; 

married, New England experienc e. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


556 Cotton Weaver. Learned fixing 
2D in England and has been 16 years in 
Canada, 8 years overseer of weaving, beam 
i g and warping. Wants to work in the U. 
8. will accept $3.00. Age 33; married. 


1573 

Ole prints, sheetings and fine goods. 
Now employed but wants to change for 
larger room. Has bad charge ot medium 
size mill, and would take position as super- 
intendent First class in every respect, 
large experience, best of references. 


1533 ' 

vere tendent. American; age 3s; mar- 
ried. Has had twelve years experience on 
all grades of white and colored fancy goods. 
Would like overseers’ position in large 
weaving room, or on carding, 


1572 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 
“tS now employed in first class mill os 
second-hand, bu’ would like to have charge 
ofaroom at #3 a day. Experience covers 
sheetings, sateens, drills, ‘flanne!s, denims 
and stripes of all kinds. Lowell and Whitin 
looms. American; age 32,marrted. Excell- 


Al Cotton Weaver on drills, 


Overseer Weaving or Superin- 


ent references from present and past em- 


ployers. 


156 Overseer Cotton Weaver who 
has long experience as fixer,second 
hand and overseer on all kinds of cotton 


and silk looms. 
past emplovers. 
Age 40; married. 


Splendid reterences from 
At present employed. 





KNITTERS. 


1544 Underwear Knitter. 10 years’ ex- 
. perience on ribved underwear, Has 
run silk, worsted, lisle, cotton and mixed 
yarn. Best references from present em. 
ployer, with whom has worked four years 
Can leave at once. 


1549 Maitting Machine Fixer. 17 
“ years’ experience on almost all 
kinds of machinery. Now employed ; wants 
to change; would expect $2.25. Age 38; mar- 
ried. 
1 492 Boss Kuitter, Spring needles. 
“= now holdong a position in N. w York. 

A No. 1 on fleeces, both single, double, and 
cut pressers. Understands running and set 
ting in all gauges from 12 to 82. Working at 
present on 26and 30. Understands al] maxes 


of latch needles for underwear. 
554 Boas Knitter. Underwear, Jersey 
bite ribbed, lisle,wool, plaited work, silk 
Can handle any latch machine. Good ref- 
erences. Age 26; married. 


1435 Boss Knitter Underwear, astra 

vw khans, stockinet, rubber linings, 
etc. Efficient workman on circular spring 
needle machine. Age 36. Married. 


1401 Boss K nitter at present employed 

but wants to change. Experience 
on plush, cotton, and wool. lO yearsas ses- 
ond hand previous to present position as 
overseer. Age30. Married. 


1568 Underwear Muitter. A young 

~ man with thorough training, and 7 
year’s experience as second-hand in N, Y. 
mil , wants position as bossknitter. Ribbed, 
fleece lined, cotton and woolen underwear. 
Campbell & Clute, Tompkins & Circular Rib 
Machine. American. Reference,, first-class. 


DYERS. 


1531 Boss Dyer. American; Age 82° 

. unmarried. Has had a large expe 
rience on raw stocks, rags, worsteds, yarns, 
pieces, cassimeres, kerseys and dress 
goods. Not at presentemployed. Can take 


position immediately. 

1505 Bows Dyer on all classes of wool, 
uv ~6woolen and worsted yarns, cotton 

warps, indigo, ete. Desires to change to 

better himself. 


1476 Boss Dyer. Experience on ker- 

seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 
cassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 
been in good mills for 8, 5 and 7 years and 
gave satisfaction. Would start in New Eng- 
land or Central States for #3.00 a day. 


180 Woolen Dyer. Age 42; married. 
‘ Has had a large experience, and is a 
good practical man. Used to all classes of 
goods. Has worked largely on government 
orders. Good indigo dyer. Refers to 
former employers and others. 








1 355 Wooland worsted Dyer, a young 
ve man with 5 years’ training by one 
the best dyers at one of the largest mills in 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays, worsteds, suitings, cloak. 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, slubbing, wool. Now boss dyer. Good 
reasons for desiring a change. 


1 559 Boss Dyer, raw stock, cotton, wool- 

“e© en and worsted yarns and piece 
dyes. A Scotchman with very thorough 
training. 13 yearsin this country. Now em- 
ployed bnt will change for good job pay- 
ing over $3.9. Age 32. ' 


1 561 Boss Dyer, with long experience 

. on all kinds of worsted, serges. cloak- 
ings, flannels, repellants, kerseyr, also all 
wool, cotton and silk. Best of references. 
Age 35; married 
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DESIGNERS. 


1586 A Weung Mesigner with train. 
ing in a German tex.ile School and 
Norwegiau Wooien Mili», has recentiy 
arrived in this country and would like to 
connect himself with tne designing depart. 
ment of some first class mili. At present 
temporaiily employed und can give Ameri. 
can references. A bright, young Norwegian, 
who will douvtless develop into a first-class 
de-igner. 
1577 Assistant Supt. or Designer. 
Has bad experience as designer on 
beavers, kersey-, Cursimeres, cheviots and 
wool, worsted and cotton novelty dress 
goods, A graduate of Philadelphia Textile 
school. Hus had practical mill experience 
a3 loom fixer ou Knowles & Crompton looms, 
dresser and beamer, also in «office work, 
book-keeping, caiculations, ete. He is at 
presentemp'toved. Age25, ingie 
1474 Designer of Woolens or Wor- 
steds. las had textile school train 
ing, andabout four years in good mills on 
novelty dress goods, cassimeres, blankets, 
coverts,etc. Very wellrecommended. Can 
accept po-ition at once as designer or assist- 


ant snperintendent, 
1449 Overseer of Weaving or De- 
“ signer. Age 38; married; Ameri- 
can. Theroughly capable. Has designed 
his own goods for eight years, and studied 
designing fortwo years. Left last position 
on account of sickness, and will take a 
small salary to start. Has worked on all 
classes of cottons, plain and fancy, and is 
acquxinted with all makes of machinery. 
Reters to former emplovers and others 


1509 

“ willtake superintendency of small 
mill. Age 88; married. Has worked on 
dress goods, fancy worsteds, cloakings and 
piece dyes. At present employed as boss 
carder, but desires to better himself, if pos- 
sible 





Designer, or Goss Dresser, or 





FINISHERS. 


1526 Foreman of Finishing Boom, 
Ve Folding, Packivg, ete. Awe 45; mar- 
ried; Engiixh. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints Is sequainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business. Has worked 11 years in this coun. 
try. Can give rood references 
i Overseer or Second-tand 
vo Woolen Finishing. Age 26, unmar- 
ried. Has worked on fancy and piece dyes, 
broad-cloths, coverts, cassimeres, ete At 
present employed, but wishes to better 
himself. Good references, 
1494 Finisher on Felts, or will take a 
e postition for the making of sizing. 
Age 26; single. His Iast position was en. 
gineer and in charge of -izing and finishing 
all classes of telte, Good references, 
1489 Boss Finisher. Secoud-Hand 
~ or Boss Shearer. Well experienced; 
excellent references. English; age 27; 


27; 

single. 

1396 Wool Finisher. This man has had 
—vJID a very large experience among well 

known mills and refers to past employers. 

Character and ability of the first order. 


1351 Woolen aed Worsted Finisher 
on with 7 years’ experience 4s overseer 
in R. 1. and N. Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
EF. Hahbite first clack; age 29, married 


1379 Overseer, Cloth Reem. Out of } 
Vt’ work becanse of change in manage 
ment. A man with first-class record and 
wide experience. Refers to several prom. 
inent mill men. Age 39; married, American, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1571 W oolen Salesman, who bas filled 
. successfully ail positions in woolen 
jobbing house, de-ires a position with manu 
faciurer or dealer in textile goods. kine 


business qualifications and A 1 references. 
1566 Overseer Cotton, Slashing, 
Beaming, Warping end Dressing. 
Now employed as Overseer in good mill, but 
would change for better job in a N, E, mii) 
First-class references. Married. Age 48 


American. 

1488 Boss Carpenter or Master Me- 
OO ehanic. Age 40; American. Is uc 

quainted with all makes cf cotton machin 

ery. andis » good man ou shafting, wood 

work, etc. Atpresentemployed, but wishes 

to better himeelf. 


overseer or 
recommended, 
Wants $2.50. 


second 
good 


Age 27; 


She Bleacher, 
1557 band. Well 
training, reliable. 
married, 


1558 Supt. of Bleaching, dyeing and 
“UV ftinishing, of all classes of cotton 
piece gvods, plain and figured, desires a 
position. Has had over 20 years’ experi 
ence in maneging help, and has a thorough 
knowledge of the business in all its branbes 
es. Can furnish excellent references from 
present and past employers. 


--e Silk Superintendent. Experience 

YVY in all vepertments of alarge and 
successful mil); serges, sateens, lining. 
Young man but well qualified to t+ ke charge 
orto act as assistantsuperintendent. Know! 
edge of office work and prices as well as 
machinery. 


1 oS) Overseer Beaming & Slaching, 
YUS at present employed but would lise 
to change for good borsjob. First ciass ex 
perience avd good references, age 32 


1560 Overseer Twisting and Reel 
. ing who has wWirked .0 years in 
the same mill, 10 years as overseer, has re 
signed on account of new supt. RK-efers to 
proprietors and former tupt. Age 38, mar 
ried. Experience on threads and twines. 


1583 Overseer of Cloth Room. A 
VOU young American, married, would 
like a position as office assistant, shipping 
clerk or in cloth room. Has had sbout six 
years’ experience in Cennecticut cotton 
mills. Will start at moderate wages if there 
ix prospect of future advancement. 
1 520 Overseer on Prints, Sheetings 
pated and Shirtings. Age 82; married. 
Wishes to obtain a position inthe New Eng 


land States. : 
1579 Supt. of @read Silk Plant. A 

OI wan of executive abilities and with 
long and thorongh experience in the design 
ing and manufacture of all classes of silk 
goods. Alreferences. 





SUPT. WITH CAPITAL. 


Experienced young man with 8ome capi 
tal wishes to invest same with services or 
services alone, as superintendent of smal! 
woo’en or worsted mill or arsistent super 
intendent of large plant. Best of reterences. 
Address, H. C., care of Texile World. 





YARN MARKET 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


(Continued from page 153.) 
argued that as we have not been buy- 
ing wool in Europe for two years, sure- 
ly we will be forced on the September 
market to buy wool at the price at 
which it has been cornered, because it 
is practically a corner which has ad- 
this woo! to its 
It is higher than 


vanced the price of 
present high plane. 
it has been for the last ten years, and 
is the greatest and longest boom that 
London has had in wool for twenty 
years; and the speculators are count 
America that they 


The last boom in 


ing on to step in 
may realize profits. 
1889, which 
“busted”; why not the 
based as it is on the same conditions. 
The which sent 
abroad as an experiment 
have tallen flat in Europe, as manufac- 
turers would not use this wool to any 
extent, and those purchasing will not 
be in a hurry to repeat the operation. 
Although it fact that the 
large manufacturers own thonsands of 


was of short duration, 


present one, 


domestic wool was 


seems to 


is indeed a 


pounds of fine Australian wool, it is 
undoubtedly true that there is not more 
than 1000 bales of Australian combing 
wool in the hands of Boston dealers. 
We think, from our talks with the mill 
agents, that the present high price for 
deimestic wool is entirely without rea 
son, and with one and one-half years’ 
elip on hand, it is hard to see why an 
English corner which has 
wool 40 per cent. in Europe should ef- 
fect the market especially, as we have 
not bought wool for two years in Lon- 
don, 2nd will not have to purchase un 
The high 
checking 
will 
act as a stimulant for business later 
in the year. The mills in the Mohawk 
Valley are busy mostly on cotton, al- 
though there is a well defined move- 
ment on the part of buyers to turn 
from this class of stock and demand 
garments made from wool. Spinners 
are getting some orders for 2-ply yarn 
as this is the season for that class of 
Prices firm. 


advanced 


til the new clip comes in. 


prices now prevailing are 


business at present, although it 


varn. 


Exports of Textile Machinery 
England, 


Export statistics show a remarkable 
persistence of buying English textile 
machinery on a large scale by Russian 
mill owners. The textile machinery 
that leaves England for Russia is de- 
voted almost exclusively to the cotton 
The 
Europe, however, are behind its pur- 


branch. takings of the rest of 


chases. On the other hand, China (in 


cluding Hong Kong) has made a good 


step forward again, but ‘there has 


been a falling-off on Japanese ac- 


count. The complete figures for the 
first six months, with the amounts for 
the corresponding half of the two pre- 
ceding years, are set forth in the fol- 
lowing table: 
To 1897. 

£307 ,006 
5O0Y, 807 

96.212 
403,87 1 


1898. 

£ 480,902 
44,4655 
104,971 
290,314 


Russia 
Germany 
Holland 
France . ‘ ° 
Other Countries 
in Europe . ° 
China (including 
Hong Kong) 
Japan . * 
United States. 
Countries in South 
America . 
British Possess’ns 
in South Africa, 9,75 $4.5 
British E. Indies, 609, 136 
Australasia . 12,343 
Other Countries, 127,010 


572,365 477,706 


103,990 40,136 
177.897 
150,300 


44.562 
145,300 


51,730 


Totals £3,227 073 £ 3,046,441 £3,418,329 
‘Thus up to the present the exports of 
textile machinery have exceeded those 
corresponding six months of 
£371,888, and are greater 
by £191,256 than in the first half of 
1897. The the 
more pertinent, as being influenced in 


of the 


last year by 
latter comparison is 
no way by the engineering dispute; 


und the prospect of a “record” being 
made this year is very encouraging. 





Ry the end of the seventeenth cen- 
industry 
in New England had so grown beyond 
the household that woolens began to 
the sev- 


tury the household woolen 


be bought and sold between 
eral colonies. 


—It was natural. in view of the 
climate, that wool should be the chief 
of the textile fibres in the colonial 
economy of New England. 
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YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarns: 
have all they can do to take care of 


The Eastern spinners 


their customers’ wants, especially in 
the fine numbers. Carded and combed 
values are well maintained, for mills 
can now earn fair dividends on present 
It is 
reported by the Cotton Yarn Ex- 
change, Boston, that | hosiery, 
Peelers, have advanced % cent per 
pound on the standard price list; 
combed Peelers have advanced % cent, 
above carded Peeler. 


prices, wiaich are not excessive. 


now 6% cents, 
Combed and carded Egyptians for hos- 
iery have cent on the 
standard price list. 
are made by the mills comprising the 
yarn trust of the New England Cotton 
Company. There are mills outside of 
this combine which will furnish yarns 
ata less price. The Southern mills on 
fine numbers 20’s to 40’s, have made 
no change in prices. Singles, two and 
three plies for coarse hosiery continue 
at about the same values as have been 
ruling, yet it is observed that a better 
feeling exists, and it is thought thaf 
mills’ productions are under much bet- 
ter control than they have been. 
Worsted Yarn: Spinners are all well 
employed and are running as hard as 
possible and in many instances are re- 
fusing orders. Prices have advanced, 
but not to the extent of the advance on 
wool. Yarn is selling from 5 to 10 
cents per pound cheaper than it would 
eost based on today’s market. Spin- 
ners own cheap wool and are giving 
their customers the benefit of early 
purchases. Australian yarn is selling 
much under the cost of wool. The syn- 
dicate yarn is still unsold, of which 
there is upward of 1,000,000 pounds, 
The fact is, the demand has not been 
for Australian yarn, and in conse- 
quence many of the large spinners 
ewn large quantities of Australian 
eombing wool which they have owned 
for two or three years and have not 


advanced 1 
These advances 


been no de- 
The de- 
three 
years, when there has been any, has 


used because there has 
mand for that class of yarn. 
mand during the last two or 
been first for cheviot wools, and, the 
present season, for % to % blood yarn 
Undoubtedly 


the next heavy weight season, follow- 


out of domestic wool. 


will be for 
and 


ing the European styles, 
cloth requiring Australian yarn, 
even at that time many of the mills 
will not have to buy wool. This ap- 
both spinners. 
The writer knows that many spinners 
Austra- 


plies to weavers and 

have thousands of pounds of 
lian wool, and weavers, at least sev- 
eral, bought Australian yarn, having 
had no chance to manufacture it into 
cloth. The deduction of all this is that 
the worsted manvfacturers have no 
need to buy largely at the September 
wool auctions in London, 
Kuropeaus are counting on this trade 
to still further advance the price of 
Australian wool. We think that the 
dealers do not own much wool, but 
this is not the case with the consum- 
The top makers have been busy, 
avd the demand seems to be the fore- 
runner of much more business, both 
fine and coarse tops having been in de- 


while the 


ers. 


nuind, 

The worsted spinner trust has been 
huying large amounts of yarn, as they 
use muck more yarn than they produce 
in any event, as many of the mills are 
weaving mills only. Prices talked have 
been low, but orders have been placed 
regardless of the cost and at spinners’ 
figures. Spinners generally are very 
busy. but there are exceptions to this 
rule, notably small worsted mills and 
those mills which were to have becn 
taken under the great umbrella of the 
trust, which was to have been organ- 
ized to save the public money on a 
high capitalization, with high salaries 
and the other appendages. This trust 
has not asyet materialized and the mills 
which were to he promoted are without 
orders and without stock. Thereseems 
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YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarns: The Eastern spinners 
have all they can do to take care of 
their customers’ wants, 
the fine numbers. Carded and combed 
values are well maintained, for mills 
can now earn fair dividends on present 
It is 
Ex- 


hosiery, 


especially in 


prices, which are not excessive. 
reported by the Cotton Yarn 

Boston, that eee 
have advanced % cent per 
pound on the standard list; 
combed Peelers have advanced 4% cent, 
now 6% cents, 
Combed and carded Egyptians for hos- 
iery have advanced 1 cent on the 
standard price list. These advances 
are made by the mills comprising the 
yarn trust of the New England Cotton 
Company. There are mills outside of 
this combine which will furnish yarns 
ata less price. The Southern mills on 
fine numbers 20’s to 40’s, have made 
no change in prices. Singles, two and 
three plies for coarse hosiery continue 
at about the same values as have been 
ruling, yet it is observed that a better 
feeling exists, and it is thought thaf 


change, 
Peelers, 
price 


above carded Peeler. 


mills’ productions are under much bet- 
ter control than they have been. 
Worsted Yarn: Spinners are all well 
employed and are running as hard as 
possible and in many instances are re- 
fusing orders. Prices have advanced, 
but not to the extent of the advance on 
wool. Yarn is selling from 5 to 10 
cents per pound cheaper than it would 
eost based on today’s market. Spin- 
ners own cheap wool and are giving 
their customers the benefit of early 
purchases. Australian yarn is selling 
much under the cost of wool. The syn- 
dicate yarn is still unsold, of which 
there is upward of 1,000,000 pounds, 
The fact is, the demand has not been 
for Australian yarn, and in conse- 
quence many of the large spinners 
ewn large quantities of Australian 
eombing wool which they have owned 
for two or three years and have not 


used because there has been no de- 
mand for that class of yarn. ‘The de- 
mand during the last three 


years, when there has been any, has 


two or 


been first for cheviot wools, and, the 
present season, for % to % blood yarn 
Undoubtedly 
the next heavy weight season, follow- 
will be for 


out of domestic wool. 


ing the European styles, 
cloth requiring Australian yarn, and 
even at that time many of the mills 
will not have to buy wool. This ap- 
plies both to weavers and spinners, 
The writer knows that many spinners 
have thousands of pounds of Austra- 
SeV- 


lian wool, and weavers, at least 
eral, bought Australian yarn, having 
had no chance to manufacture it into 
cloth. The deduction of all this is that 
the worsted manvfacturers 
need to buy largely at the September 
in London, 
Europeaus are counting on this trade 
to still further advance the price ot 
Australian wool. We think that the 
dealers do not own much wool, but 
this is not the case with the consum- 
The top makers have been busy, 
avd the demand seems to be the fore- 
runner of much more business, both 
fine and coarse tops having been in de- 
nuind, 

The worsted spinner trust has been 
buying large amounts of yarn, as they 
use muck more yarn than they produce 
in any event, as many of the mills are 
weaving mills only. Prices talked have 
been low, but orders have been placed 
regardless of the cost and at spinners’ 
figures. Spinners generally are very 
husy. but there are exceptions to this 
rule, notably small worsted mills and 
those mills which were to have becn 
taken under the great umbrella of the 
trust, which was to have been organ- 
ized to save the public money on a 
high capitalization, with high salaries 
and the other appendages. This trust 
has not asyet materialized and the mills 
which were to be promoted are without 
orders and without stock. Thereseems 


have no 


wool auctions while the 


ers. 
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Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 68 to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPoorLt CcoOoTtTon 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 


Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 








The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without; rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - -Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page M9. 
to be a general uncertainty regarding 
the whole business. We note in this 
connection that at the first inceting of 
no thre:ts 


the worsted spinners, while 


were made, these great spirits likened 
umbrella, and sug 
all to 


there 


themselves to an 


gested that it would be well for 


come under their umbrella, or 


would be no telling what would hap 


pen, [t is evident that some of the 


large spinners did not like this style of 


reasoning, and it is said, after the first 


meeting. would have nothing to do 


with the promoters, although some of 


them afterward did give cash options 


Lustre varn is in poor demand, and 


the wool to manufacture it is at the 


importing point, and many samples 


are being offered on the Boston mar 


ket. The carpet yarn spinners are run 
ense for 


ning poorly, as has been the 


three to four years, and it is indeed 
that carpets advanced in price, as 


selling tl 


Tine 


spinners have been large 


it cost. We know of one spinner 


$1,000 per 
to keep running. The large 


mills ¢ 


who has been losing mont] 
in order 
carpet manufacturers have been dump 


ing carpet yarn on the market at exact 
rma the 


thereby. 


cost, to keep going, sinall spin 


ner has suffered There ar 


some of tue earpet yarn mills which 


have been making coarse yarns, al 


dress goods Wey 


selling them to the 
manufactu 


clre ss goods 


ers, and vhe 


ers have been making much money 


Prices are firmly inaintained 
tendency. We rote 


new worsted spin 


thereby. 
with an advancing 


there are several 


ning mills building: among others is 


n Frenehn spinning plant of censider 


able size. 
Spinners of woolen 


Woolen Yarn: 


yarn have been and are busy in most 
They 


two months longer o1 


instances. have orders which 
should last for 
until the heavy 


season is over. 


weight woolen goods 
After that 


spinners must depend on the knitters 


time the 


for whatever business is going. Some 
of the spinners specially fitted for this 
many orders for yarn. The 


have not ex 


work have 
woolen mills, all of them, 


perienced the great revival of business 


Continued on page 158 


CATLIN & CO., 
YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


Bostoa 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS, 
New York Mills, Oneida Co. N.Y. 


JAMES £, MITCHELL & 60. 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, P» 
74-78 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns 
Allnumbers on Hand and Made to Order 


Cohannet Mills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS estnierion 


Selling Agents JamMEs E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Roston, 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
sige WARPS 
COTTON 


Nos. 68 to 80s, 
On Beans. Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


CCMBLD AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
YARNS ° ino 
FITCHBURG, 


mass. WARPS 
E. JENCKES MFG. CO. 
ae YARNS 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 
Plax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 


FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Limen Jacquard Harszess Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 




















Colored Cotton, 
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0 tn ORSWELL MILLS = 


“a 


grrr ' 
usin 
a oveEEGAE SRRRRRAAA a | 


fia SEPT : 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





«-CORRESPOND WITH THE... 


American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


And learn what their system of air moistening has accomplished. The 


“DROSOPHORE” AND ‘ VORTEX” HUMIDIFIERS 


Have been most advantageously adopted by the representative mills of this country. 


Our system wiil increase your production and overcome troublesome electricity, 
making your carding run much b+ tter. 


It wil reduce your waste account, and gen- 
erally prove a profitable investment. 


With our system a perfect Spinning or 
Weaving a’ mosphere in any climate or weather is assured, and auy degree of 


humivsity is obtainable. Will cool the air in warm weather, and warn itin cold 


weather. Purifies the air and makes it healthier for the work people 
Write for Booklet on Humidification, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 150 Davonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





PLAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
SATINETS, BLANKETS, ETC. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


Low ELI, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Merclrized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twista. 


We are alwavs pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 


We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture 
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(Continued from page 151 ) 

in manufacturing. Many of the un- 
derwear mills have enough wool on 
hand, and yarn on hand, to last into 
another season, or until January Ist. 
After that time these mills will be 
again on the market. The carded yarn 
mills have been getting comparatively 
few orders. Some of the s 
port on their returns from trips this 
month, that they have found the 
smaller mills supplied with wool for 
the present. It is predicted by some 
that the present boom in prices on do- 
mestic wool cannot be maintained, On 
foreign wool the price must reach the 
importing price sooner or later. We 
quote here an interesting letter just re- 
ceived from Europe, which speaks for 
itself :— 

“Australian wool has ad- 
vanced considerably in the last few 
months, and it is generally hoped that 
the price will hold out, owing to the 
competition which the Americans will 
cause soon, in their purchases in Lon- 
don. It seems, according to our ac- 
counts, that the stocks are of little im- 
portance both in fine wool and fabrics. 
Moreover, let us hope that, thanks to 
the new purchasing element, we have 
no fear of the decline which generally 
takes place at the end of each year. 
However, we acknowledge that the ac- 
tual prices are very high and that it is 
well to be prudent.” 

It is evident from this that Buro- 
Americans to be 


alesmen re- 


merino 


peans expect the 
forced to buy wool at the coming wool 
sales in London, in order to maintain 
the very high prices now ruling. It is 


(Continued on page 148 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


Trade has been very active the past 
month in cotton yarn. The volume of 


business has been good, and stocks 
have been kept down. 

Some old orders are 
but spinners are holding very steadily 
for an advance. The recent rise in 
eotton will probably help strengthen 


(Continue from page 155.) 


at low prices, 





| WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cle and Golf 
eods in all shades 

For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 
New Richmond. 0. 
WE BUY FOR CASH! 
ODD LOTS OF 


YARNS ano WARPS 


ENOS CROSLAND’S SONS, 
Haverford Ave. and 69th St., PHILA., PA. 


A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEREC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 


Clifton Worsted Mills, 


WORSTED YARNS. 


Lustre Worsted a Specialty. 
Mills: Addingham, Del. Co., Pa. 


C. MOORE & CoO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines ot all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Fhiladetphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns, Harness Twines. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for— 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


®PINNERS OF 


W orstep Ya RNS 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 
Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


yX 
spool eel L TT 30s TO 100s. 
COLTON TS OM aN ad over Din shen on epooln 
ma * he cones or tubes. 
Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


. Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WwWESTERIisy, Ft. xX. 
Millis equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No, 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 408 to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 











MONUMENT MItL...s,— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and_ 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 48 to 60s, 








CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


flmay manner decked by tee cade, PAWTUCKET, R.I. 





Established 1849. 


CARRIACE CLOTHS. 
LIVERY CLOTHS. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
Broad Cloths, Sackings, Cc, Coles Dusenbury & So’, 


Cotton Warps, Whip Cords. 396 & 398 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


AYES, 0: H. & Co. 
7 tative Lines of Woolens 


Ree en. H HAYES & CO. 


Liberal arrangements made with manufacturers or men controll- 
ing mills’ productions. 
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(Continued from page 15%.) FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 
the position. Some yarns have not 


advanced particularly, but others are B. F. BOYER «& ca. 


fully 1 cent higher than our last quo- 


tations. 7 quote:— WORSTED YARNS 


Warps: 


20/1 . : IN WHITE AND MIXES. 
oo a a 
—. - 1... 13, Woolen and Merino Yarns 
14/2 . aS 24 OFFICE AND MILL 

16/2 . : 3 Delaware and Cooper Sts. 

20/2 . ’ C 

30/2 . ' ; . 16 to 164 amden. N. J. 

40/2 . : ; ; ‘ 2 to 23 
24/2 . 144 Bday c& Street, 


26/2 . F ‘ ; to 15 
Skein:— COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 


20/1 soft. ? : : 124 


AND 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
ee es. and BRAIDS 


ae . f ‘ " 124 
4s to 10s soft to 1] PROVIDENCE, HN. I. 


14/1 : F ‘ , 114 
16s. 12 128 . ' . 12 to13 
13/2 . : : , e t> 11) 14s 3 to 134 
14/2 . ' ; ‘ 114 16s 134 
20/2 . P - 13 to134 03 . ; 144 
30/2 . ; .15 to15} 996 St 15 
40/2 . ' , . 22 24s » ae 154 
8/3 hard . ; ; ‘ to104 96. ; : . 15 154 
16/3 slack . ‘ ; ’ ¥ to 12 80s 

16/4 slack . ; , ; { to 12 ; ; 

wie. 114 Shuttle Cops:— 

9/4 slack . 11 6s to 8s 

10s 

ae ‘ , 

6s to &s ‘ P . ll tolld 16s. ; : . 12 
10s... , . 114 to 124 








Southern Cones (Various Qualities). 


‘Continued on page 157. 





The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
Bees Ce Te: Ss eee 
OVRTEE TENDS -qeaeeee uenada eee tT Pome. 
Si ce.  camalsme ner rene 








YARNS — 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CO. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 


Broadway and Jefferson Ave, Camden, W. J. 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
937 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomgs yy wei mm Worsted 


sic iat alti 


aanres. me a 
er. FINE FRENCH SPUN YARNS, 


at 

SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, a ‘Sell Direct, 
on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
“ffica and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St. Phila . Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 


Braids, ete. 








...Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 


BRISTOL, MR. I. 


fe aS Meee 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting tome in all Grades and Mixes. 
Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 


NMALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
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(Continued on page 155.) Eastern cones % to 1%c. above 

Se. . ‘ : . ‘ 13 cops. 
40s. , ; - 164 to 17 Universal Cones %4c. extra. 

Mixed Colored Cones: Egyptian, carded, 5 to 6c. above 
6s to 8s ‘ : i P 13 white. 
106» . ; . ; . 13° to 134 Combed yarn, 5 to 6c. above carded. 
= ; : : ; iT - i The demand is better for wool spun 
oo . 15 cops, but prices are still very low. 
Mills are not running full, except such 
mills as can make merino and wool 
yarns, on which the demand is some 
what better. We quote:— 


BDastern Cops:— 
10s hosiery 
14s 
16s 


20s. . ‘ , . ‘ 20 cut black cotton onpe . 134 to 14 
10s shuttle : ‘ , as 18 


14s « : ; ’ . 18 to 184 16 as és vs . 18 to 134 
Eastern skein 4c. above cops. 9 « “ “e . 154 to 16 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR Oral KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
RESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
a. @ oe. « vo. 47 LEONARD 57... NEW YORK. 


Don’t Be Backward! 


Place a trial order for the 


b ibis 
(son EVER. | Aa | MEYER’S THREADS and SILKS 





BOSTON,MASS And get the BEST! 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 
87 SUMMER STREET, cor. Kingston, BOSTON, 
For sale by leading dealers. Tel, 515 Oxford, 


NEW ENCLAND THREAD CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SPOOL COTTON wroar c torco. 
FROM 8B toioo, 
In All Grades and Lengths on Spools and Tubes. 

Seaming Yarns on Cones; Polished Threads and Yarns on Bobbins. 
DYEING AND BLEACHING of All Kinds of Yarns and Narrow Fabric 
a Specialty. Best of Sprixng Water for Bleaching. 
PAW TUCH 3, RFR. I. 


4 








AMERICAN 


votton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 


American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


—— 45 Milk Street, 
———<« BOSTON, - - MASS. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons »»» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 








TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : ‘77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 





WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE 22d BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 
DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS ot 


( otton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 


THE NOVELTY DYE WORKS, 


WHITE & RUDY, Proprietors. 


—— DYERS OF 
WOOLEN, COTTON and MERINO HOSIERY YARNS, 
Carpet Chain, Window Shade Cord, Drug Twine, any shade. Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 212 Walnut Street. Second Floor, CINCINNATI, OHIO 











DYEING, BLEACHING, ETC. 159 


PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«..~Dyers and Finishers,--~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 

FIRTH c& F'OsSTHR Cco., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New Work Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome 5+. 
WORKS: Taylor. Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia. Pa. 


R, GCREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 











HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, EM. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  *’\\ueS*° 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
orrice WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COHOES DYE WORKS, 


CORO BS, N.Y. . 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Woo! and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 











The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 
MERCER!IZERS AND DYERS. 


DEALERS IN Ontario & Lawrence Sts , 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS ¢ . 
All Numbers Up to 140. 2 Ply in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Combed Peelers, Egyptians, & 

Sea islands 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (0, **2.22>2e%.27" 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFPOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 











BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





OAKES MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 





EE. BE. ATTHAUS cw CO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 
Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, WN. Y., U.S. A. 
ANILINE AND ALAIZARINE Cor oO3sypsys. 


branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 








ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, | THE SECRET ceil enrcustomer. 


. Experience has taught 
Bleachers of all kinds of Cotton Gocds. | them that we give them better work and better service than 


Correspondence Solicited they can get elsewhere. 
, es c ce < cited, , 
John F. Davidson, Pro LP sor ote A Brat 
. ’ P- Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 
2560-62-64 N. 3d St.. Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. PHILADELPHIA. 








DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & 0. 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


‘220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 
18 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one aip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


— MANUFACTURE BY — 


JOHN R. GEIGY & C0., Basle, Switzerland, 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co., ita. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET. NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO} 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 





DYESTUFFS 





C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


Rhodamineés, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, patentea. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 





regarding 


Bleach! 


EROXIDE 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Peroxide Worka, Boston. 271 Pearl St. 
Niagara Falls. Chicage, 4 N. Clark Ss. 


Oo. Ss. JANNEY «& Coa., 


IN DIIGO. 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 





nee Requested. 


70 Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS 
AND CHEMICALS. 


New Fast Blacks, Drabs and Tans, 
for Cotton Raw Stock, Yarn and Knit Goods. 


Martial Blacks and Blues for Wool, 
for Raw Stock, Yarn and Piece Goods. 








NEW DIRECT DYEING COLORS FOR COTTON AND UNION GOODS. 





THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts 2 Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1338-2137 Fromt Street, - New Work. 


Berlin Aniline Works, 


12 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 207 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Aniline Oil, Salt, Eto. 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


s 7 S . iti . Di t D . 
Aniline Colors! Sorsrs!"Si.attes mascnecy ong 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8ST 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH 8ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEw YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CINCENNATIE. HAMIELTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 








Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2O Colors. 


Caustic Potash. 


Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 





Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Mannftacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, ‘Ltd., 
MANUFACTURERS LOGWOOD EXTRACTS SPANISH TOWN, 
OF PURE JAMACIA, W. I. 
DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °° GASES Sateen camapa. 
BOSSUN & LANE, 
ANTI-CHLORINE FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
NO ACID. WO SOAP. 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 
Indigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. 








Endigo Substitute. ae mM 


Bisulphite of Soda. 

Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% =o? Fast Black. 
Acetate of Chrome, 

Soaps. AS 
mS ‘ Cutch and Gambier Extracts. 
ao *™ Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
Specialties: 


French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cetten. 


THE 





American Aniline Company, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALS atEXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 


Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wovul aud Silk. Shades matched 


D t ff d and fall particulars sent on application. 
yes u S) an Nubia One Dip Fast Black for Woolens, 


Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, ete. Agent for 


Chemicals Stutz & Co,., London, W. F. Stutz. Calcurts 
) and Williams & Co., Madras 








ESTABLISHED i865. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUF'’NC CO., 


linporters and . Manufacturers 
ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. @ Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK 


SABOL BROWN 
A NEW NATURAL DYESTUFF &7.02" "2: 


Browns on Cotton and Wool. Is used for Weighting Silk and asa Bottom for 
Black. Easy ‘to handle; Perfect Level Dyeing and Absolutely Fast. 


THE PALMETTO COMPANY. 
Also Manufacturers of Palmetto Size, Cork Fibre, Vegetable Glue. 
Office, 942-944 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


Warehouse, 222 V. Front . ; ; 
Works, Astor, My ront, Phila Prices and full particnlars on application 








DYESTUFFS, TANKS, ETC. 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 6O,, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tue Boursg, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. . Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS < EXTRACTS, *ttiex2r= 
MOLT BROS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


Wool Scouring, Raw Stock in Piece. 
Dyeing all shades. Unions and shades. 








All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Cypressits remarkable for its great durability. There isno other woed so 
well adapted tor the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
hurdle Cypress fr im the Stump, and our etock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Letus know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


| Cypress Lumber Co. 
IF You VSE CUTS. 4 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
YC. WHITCOMB & CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS, 
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YOUR SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
Will not be a first.class one without a 


CALDWELL TANK AND TOWER, 


The Leading Sprinkler Companies willtell you the same, 


Our tanks are bnilt ot Red Gulf Cypress and our towers are built ot 
Steel. This makes the most durable outfit obtainable. 


| ANYBODY CAN ERECT THEM. WE DO SO, IF DESIRED. 


Handsome Catalogue Free to Anyone. 


7. Eh. CALDWELL CO. 
| 202 BROOK STREET, - - - LOUISVILLE, KY. 











bul Cypress, Pine or Cedar. 


Estimates Furnished on 
Application. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Vaughn Machine Co. 


PEABODY. MASS. 





CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Blne Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate,and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 





A. J. CORCORAN’S 
f Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


No. ti John St., New York City. 
Thomas Burkhard, 5 


Dye House Copper-Work, Tipping 
Dye Tanks, Steam Spray Pipes, 
Dippers, Copper Stille for Re- 

covering Benzine, Etc., Etc. 
494 and 496 Flushing Avenue, 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 2228. crete: 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Wieeching : S Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
a Specialty, 134 te 150 North 22d &t., Philadelphia, P 











BLEACHING, LYEING 


AND PRINTING MACHINERY 





BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 


CALENDERS, 
DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 


HUSK. 


® 


STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACAHINES. 


ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 


PHENIX [RON FOUNDRY, 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





Birch Bros. 


Somerville Machine Works. 
Mass. ' 








Somerville, - 


CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 
IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


for Woolen and Worated 
Finishers. 


SEWING MACHINES 


will sew wet or dry. 


Ale, fullline of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 





THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying « Finishing. 


CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 
Complete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEW BEDFORD, 


MASs. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR .. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 





Perforated Copper. 


For Wool Washing 
and Rinsing Boxes. 


Perforated Duster 
Screens on Trial. 


J. BECKLEY xf; CO., 


i= 
N.Y. Office, 123 Liberty St. 


DYE STICKS. 


I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 


| Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water 


rown Cedar. Ialso make Stieks to suit the Klauder, 

eidon, and Lorimer machines from finer grades of 

lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, and 

are pronounced the best on the market. I guarantee to 

give satisfaction to Dyers. Correspondence solicited. 
rite for prices. 

FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P. 0. 

Camden Co., N. J. 
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“CYCLONE™ FAN 


Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalegue. 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTEMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICK AND WORKS 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 


THE REMOVAL OF 


SD FA Mo 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 
ee BY a 


23 West Fire t.. 
n° “BOSTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 
D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Wwoolemnm Drying and Finishing Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Kenyon’s Vatent Tentering and Drying Ma+hines on Pipe System, Hot Air Dryers and 
Tentering Machines, Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla anit’ Whitney Mac hines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap Feed, So vaping 
Machines. Wringing Machines, Yorkshire Gig~, Dyeing Machines for 
Piece Goods, Friction Clutcnes, Jigs, double or sngle; Brush 
and Pumicivg Machines for Worsteds, Dewing Machines. 











THE HARDY MACHINE | 99 Pattern 
COMPANY’S 


For 40 and 45 tech Cards. 


Traverse Grinder 





Patented July mags Hy Ruas with one belt. ae — Patent Differential Motion. Hard 
enei Journals. No Set«crews to braise the Jo7rnals. 
Is Made in America and Fally Guaranteed. Hardy Machine Co., Biddeferd, Me. 
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New Universal Fulling Mill, 


1898 Pattern. 





This mill is unequaled for capacity and rapid fulling. All kinds of heavy and light goods, as 


] } 
aesired 


It affords greatest economy in space required, power, soap, and time. All bear- 
ings are on the outside, obviating dripping of oil inside of mill. All bearings are self ad- 


justing and readily removable. Power is transmitted with friction or tight and loose pulleys. 


Itis Made in Two 
Sizes, 


s three feet wide 
, or3 Strings 
tra Heavy 

1, 2, 3, OF 4 

gs of Medium, 
» 3+ 4s §) and 

of Light 

as desired. 

»f rolls and 

ng guide 


) is four feet wide, 
and has two sets of 
rolls and six ring 
guide plank, like this 
cut. Capacity nearly 
twice as much as the 
No. 1 Mill 


Made extra heavy 
throughout, all mate- 
rial the best and work- 
manship first-class. 

The adjustable brass 
mouth-pieces and 
stretcher, also packing 
boxes and stop motion, 
are the best, as ac- 
knowledged by users. 


Write for further 
Pr particulars and 
A ge prices. 


Machinery Especially for Wet Finishing. 


IMPROVED ROTARY FULLING MILLS, Various Patterns and \ 


Various Attachment 
HAMMER FALLING STOCKS FULLING MILL, 
CLOTH WASHERS, OR RINSERS, 
DOLLY WASHERS FOR HOSIERY GOODS, 
PUSHERS, OR CRANK FULLING MILLS 
CLOTH WINDERS AND POWER CLOTH REELS FOR DYE TUBS AND RINSERS, 
WOOL PICKERS, RAG WASHERS, WOOL WASHERS, SOAPING MACHINES 
SQUEEZE ROLLS FOR SPECK DYEING, 
DYEING MACHINES FOR HOSIERY GOODS, ETC 
DUSTERS, DYE TUBS, EXTRACTORS, BLUE VATS, etc., et 


HUNT-McCORMICK TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., 
Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 


Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522 











THE “ 


American Tool & Machine Co., 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 


=e 














Manufacturers of 


Weston 
Hydro 
Extractors 

















- Ki Special Machines for 


| Acid Work. 
a a 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 








WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 


Latest Improvements. For Clenning Woo} Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manutactured by the Stillman- 


WOONSOCKET, - R.I. — _ Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 
cireular. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURINC CO. 


NEWwWARE. N. J. 


wexnc LF LOCH ERS 
AND PICKER FEEDERS, 
Burring Machine Cylinders, Etc.. for Cards. 


a Sc MES et 


For all kinds of Gr r Fin pan Stuffs, 
Woolens, Wors stec is You want the best, We bui'd them, 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. sili HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS, 


New York and Providence. AGENTS. | BRIDGETON, . : R. §. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


I 


z 
Cehnan® 


» | i 

3 M60") 
\\ 
. 
KC \ <5 


NORTH, ADAMS: t-— 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt te start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
Neo dripping ef Oil om the Goods, or in the Wash Bex. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
& 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 
Worth Adams, Maes. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Teiephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. S. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 





SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State}st., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & FurBer Macnine QGompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, = Mass. 





CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
. SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


New Works, 50 Cambridge 8t., near Webster Ss. WORCESTER, MASS. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
a . Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
— | by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
SS Bl oo uniform speed, and most 
impertant of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Refer to 

largest worsted mills. 


~ BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


—) ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEHI. CAFKS AND SPin YOotLEs. 
CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc.. REPAIRED. 


Drying and Salphur 
DYE STICKS tetsetctcs ofNaturai | JERSEY HICKORY 


Round Water Grown Is the toughest and best Stock in the 
Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods world tor 


in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without 
knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven PICKER STICKS. 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest | I fernish lots of them to close and care 
for Mills and al! enclosures. Manufactured | fal buvers. Seiected stock, best finish 
by, prices and all information from | und attractive prices. Write 

E. M. HAEDRICH, L. T. LA BAR, Beateyestown, N. J. 
31 Wainut St., Philadelphia. (Express and Telegraph, Hackettstown.) 
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The New Morse System 


ro) 
For Clean Wool 
For Cleansing Wool. 
HE practical success of this system of cleaning wool has now been 
demonstrated beyond question; and the extensive works at Norton, 


Mass., are now prepared to handle large quantities of wool for manu- 
facturers and the trade. 














Morse Wool Treating Works at Norton, [lass. 





Some of the advantages to be derived from this process are as follows: 


We leave the wool in much softer and better condition than the old 
method of scouring, never harshing. 

We save a larger percentage of the wool by preserving all the fibres. 

Our process gives greater alvantage in working, leaving the wool 
open and lofty. 

Superior advantages in dyeing- 

We save all of the nerve of the wool, which is of great advantage in 
carding, dr.wing and spinning, and of great benefit in finishing. 


We have shown a saving of 34 in noiling and 54 through works. 





We use no soaps or soda ash. 
We have demonstrated all of the above facts. 





We can do the work ata saving to the manufacturer, 
adding nothing to the cost. 


If desired can be treated in the original package, and returned without disturbing the 
bale, fleece, or pelt. 








- 


We Invite CORRESPONDENCE 


MORSE WOOL TREATING CO., 


New York Office, 20 Nassau St. Station A, Norton, Mass. 
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$0604 0008068060800000008 $000000000000000000008 


NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 
606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
090600090 1060009010100090001000101010000000% 


THE UNION 


$0 60406040404008 40404040 60600000080000018 


$9040 404040404010 109010 10989898989 098004 


# 
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“UINION BUTTON SMO 


BOSTON MASS 


It Sews on Buttons. 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWING MACHINE CO.. 
164 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


+.» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 


Nand < Welt or 
or Two-Feed 
rears | Ribbers. 
[| rt | Loopers and 
Open Top = Mpa) = | CCé~Paris. 
ne Woe Presses 





= . ll 7 aw ihe = and 
Hold Down. file Aa hale Boards. 
a \ peer e, Estimates 
Ja 7a a Gila for Plants 
Complete. 








Or Branson 34 Automatic Kuitting Machine. 
2) —© 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


506:North American, formerly John, St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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ROBERT W. Soorrt. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


> OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
b> 2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U. S. A. 





Button Sewer Head—Ready to operate. 


APIDin work, simple in constru: tion, easy to operate, mechanically perfect, fewer 

changes and more easily wade for different size buttons than any other machine. A 
positive .utomatic stop motion that never faily. We manufacture the finert line of specia) 
sewing machines made, We manufacture the cel« brated S'andard Rotary Shuttle Sewing 
Machine for all power purposes, We can farnish vou the best and » ost mechanical outfit 
for power purpo-es and solicit your orders Will be pleared to make estim«tes, and 
gaarantee satisfactory results from use of any ofour machines. Our prices are right. 


THE STANDARD SEWINC MACHINE CO., 


Cleveland, ©. U.S.A. 





EDGING, ETC. 








Tt) VAP ot lo oitle {it \ 
RIE) eet oN = 33 =k ta 


benetrtrtnernrtbititehiinetet etter oaioens . Pimewedyhwsins 
USS US SSL AMT MO MCC LS LSA LESION UMA mtn 
A i AeA a ICA RM REE RBCS EB eB 


THE EDGING PLANTS se ox wn 


Friedberger &Co. of Germantown, 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., of Phila. & 
Geo. H. Baker, Woonsocket, R. I., 


the latter FORMERLY REPRESENTED ty Fleming & chapin 


including all orders on Book with these concerns 


Have been purchased by the 





Who will consolidate the plants at 
their mills at Germantown, Phila- 


delphia. 


RESULTS: 


Avoidance of needless multiplication of Patterns, 


causing endless confusion to buyers. 
Advantage of being able to procure all Edgings 


and Braids at one place. 


GUARANTEE OF PERFECT GOODS. 
BETTER FACILITIES FOR QUICK DELIVERIES. 
UNIFORM PRICES TO EVERYBODY. 


NO TRUST OR COMBINATION 
or any Advancein Prices IS CONTEMPLATED. 


CUT UO A 
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Pepper Manufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Strip (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 
en CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 

SWEATERS, 

UNDERWEAR, 

LEGGINS, 





ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater OoHar 
yj Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders on Sweaters are our Specialties 
Latched Needles for all Machines. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, u. H. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 


peal ALLENTOWN, PA. 
+4 Med t 





EXCELSIOR 


Aa uid 


SEE Bn 7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men's Half 


Ilose or footing Ribbed Hose 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 er 
full Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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“ELECTRIC” 
Automatic Knitting Machine 


FOR ALL GUAGES AMD GRADES 
OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 





" 5 & - 


Recent Important Improvement. 


Entirely new method of transferr- 
ing by which it is impossible to 
drep stitches. 

Change of guage easily accom- 
plished. 

Yarn changer and high splicer. 

Simple and effective in operation. 

Machines in operation 


— aT — 


Factory, 181 Weeden St., Pawtucket, R. |. | 


Philadelphia Office, 370 Bourse. 


E. JENCKES M’F’C CO. 








McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB AMITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un.- 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper 
ation. 


Automatic Sleever und Funcy Hosiery 
Machine. 


Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 


Full particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application tothe 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA 
New England Office: 


120 Kingston St., Boston, Maas. 
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ACME __ tepworte « co. 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 





Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave, and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 


BEATTIE MACHINE WORKS, 


COHOES, N. Y. 


Best Po. of candice | THOMAS KENNEDY, 


j Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
ribbed legs and tops. Hetablished 187a, 


Greatest production of perfect COHROES, N. Y.- 
work at least expense. | SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For particulars address ; for Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


. ° ° | ) é ; 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle | FOLDING WINDING ASB 'COTHING ma 
C | chines, automati 
ompany, POWER SECK “MARKERS. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. Irregular Form 
Philadelphia Office : CUTTING MACHINERY 


Kuickerbocker Building. for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
Cer. 6th and Arch Sts. | s@ Write for Catalogue. 








KNITTING MACHINERY 


% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamiess Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


for finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


Yor particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. 49 Mohawk St+t., Cohoes, N.Y. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Can 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. : Little Falls. N. Y. 








‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


i) 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 
WINDERS, &c 
ce COHOES,aALBANY CO.,N. 1 * 


‘SOUIgoe] yn) 


Je} WONG SAL pue 1N04 


Border Machines 





We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, cnuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEEILGE HAVEN, PA. 
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Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th S¢t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole a for Murphy’s High 
open’. Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
rimming Machine, for underwear and con- 
cealed atitch tor hosiere and welting. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 





Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 





Spring Knitting Needles, | 


And Burr Biades of ali kinds. 
rdam, N. Y. 


Excelsior S22 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 











CRANE MFG. 
LAKEPORT. N. Hi. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self. Oiling Brackets 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Enit Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat.Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Plainfield Foundry 


Co. 
Manufacturers of ail kinds of 
Hard and Soft tron Castings, Brass, White 


Metal and Aluminum. 
METAL and WOOD PATTERN MAKING, GRATE-BARS 
and FIRE POTS a Specialty, 


wg-C wrespondeace Solicited. 
J. UWETLER, Prop., 432 East 34 St., Plainfield, W. J 


co. 














For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, eavecge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved dro 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and bask, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y. 


Write tor Descriptive Catalogue. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. #. 


Celebrated ya= Lacings 


Brand /ormaniny 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 
| JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


| 145 Franklin St., New Work. 


“STAMPING INKS 2 === 


-- ror Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
uiekly, Always Uniform, MixesFreely with Water, 
ili not Rub, Will not Settle, Will not Sour. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 


fru sy Aen erewautowe AVE.. PHILADELPHIA. 


DESIGNS for TABLE DAMASK 


WILLIAM KEILLER, 
28 Queen 8St., Belfast, Ireland. 


The only European Designer represented 
in America. Designs sold direct, or through 
my New York agent. Sketches sent on ap- 
| proval. 
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KNITTING MACHINERY, ETC 
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CHARLES COOPER, — 


BENNINCTON, VT., 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


Flat Rib Knittin 
w 


Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 


heels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 


Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. 


Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. 


Patent Springs tor Dyein ards. 
Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 





5. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


BRISTOL, PA., U. S&S. 


Manutacturers of 
New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, For Fieccine Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parte Removable Without Disturbing Frame. 
Delica'e Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 





GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 


Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing 


MachInes. 


New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elaSc; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Philadeiphia. 





wm M. YouNnGae, 
Manufacturer of 


Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 


Sotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 
Wrapper Braids. 


3638-40 Frankford Ave., 
For Overshirts 


LAGINGS es isirves, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard s, ¥. ¥. 


LEwis JON Es, 
6054 and Media Sts , Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES county. °° ) EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY ; DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY |; LOW IN PRICE. 


Philadelphia. 








HAMILTON MILLS | 


Manufacturers of 


Common and Spool Tapes 
BINDINGS, Etc. 


J. H. HAMILTON & CO., Agents 
275 Church +t., New York. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green, ” 
All work enaranteed. 





Conn. 





NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 
Printers 224 Embossers 
of Textile Fabrics. 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Erc. 
447 West 14th St., New York. 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 
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The BEST and CHEAPEST 


CROCHET LACE 


EDGINGS For_1899. 


FLEMING c& CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS. 


229——-CHURCH ST.—23! 
PHILA. 


THREADS. 





WEIMAR BROS., “rvuractursrs or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN G@oS- 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 


i817 East York St., 


Fhiladelphia. 





Telephone Connection, 


BRROvUT te F'iITHe MEG. CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill. Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St.. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Established 1844. | 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, | 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C. 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & J &NSSEN. Reading, Pa 
Manufacturers ot 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


| for masing Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
| Tapes, 


Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
Spindle banding, etc. Winders, Deublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. 





MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


ELEVATORS Hoists, Waiters for any plese, cageetey or 
' vs. Electric, Steam, Hydraulic or Man | 
ual Motors, Shafting, mps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- | 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. ©. HOWARD, 1782 Rarker St.. Phila... Pa. 


meee. WATCHMAN'S 
CLOCK, 


ELECTRIC 
Write for Circular 

Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. MASS. 


PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY; 


Process For Sale 


Has been adopted by many leading Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The new Dubois “Sanitary” Fast Black Process satisfies every requirement. It is perfectly fast, costs 
only 1's to 220. per Ib. to produce. Dyes in one dip right from the Knitting Machine, 
any finish, lisle thread or silk, It is non-poisonous, of uniform color, 
will not crock, grven or tender the goods, ° 
The manufacturer can safely guarantee this black. {tis second to none in the world. 
The formula is for sale, and competent chemist will go to give personal instruction and start the work. 
ADDRESS: 
Patent Attorneys, 
501 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


ARMSTRONC TRUCK CO. 
Improved Patented Warehouse Trucks 
De-igned Especially for Textile Trade. 
Old Style Tiucks Altered ard Repaired 
With Self-oiling and Adjustable Wheels. 
Send for Uatalogue. 


Office and Factory, 411 Cherry St., ° e 











Calmore & Co., 





Phila., Pa. 





STEAM ENGINES, ETC 





i = 
(ed 

jaurauati 

CutT~Orr 


Siaom Finn 





Established over 30 Years. 


BOILERINE 


The Unexcelled Boiler 
Compound. 


Removes and Prevents Scale in 
Boilers, Softens Water and 
Contains No Acid. 


Received the Highest Award and Diploma of General Excellence at 
Exposition at Atlanta. Ga , 1995, 
REFERENCES. 
Fulton Beg and Cotton Mills Atlanta, & Cc 
uaker City Dye Works, Phila. Pa STRAUS O., 

ne anteville Cotion Mills, erent - F i 55 Broad St., N SOY. City 

timira Cotton Mills. Burlir , , 

Phenix Cotton Mills, Nas “ie le, ae enn. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Corre pondence Solicited. 
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Perfection Ventilator 


NEW, SIWPLE, ORNAMENTAL, 
EFFECT VE and STORM.VROOPF. 


The REAL THING to 
Both the VENTILATOR and the PRICE 
re RIGHT. 


BERGER BROS. CO., 


9 231 to 237 Arch St , PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
©SS99999SSISSSSSII IIIT ISS I FTF FF FFF Foe ooo FIFO 


WHEN IN WANT OF ae ry ALEXANDER BROS. 
BELTING, Srinty eek Soshtty: ST () AK BELTING | 
Also Black English Picker Leather BE s| 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


6 444444464644644466646666 


| OSSSSSSSSSSISFSSSSISFSSISs 
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BUY THE BEST 
The Wesson-Wilson 
BHELT HOOKS. 


FRANK E. FIELD, New Haven, Conn, 


Success »r to H. M. Wesson & Co. 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


| 100 Main 8t., Claremont, N. H. 
Chicago Office, 56 North Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and durable), 
and Hand Power Baling Presses for Cotten 
Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, ete. 


P. BLAISDELL & CO., eae 
ae Qs) toon co, 
Machinists’ Tools eS 


= PERFECTEO GRANITE 
ROOFING, 








WORCESTER, MASS. | Tes Componente 


JERSEY CITY, - N. J. 


=MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs of 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 





19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
Rye Oo 


Are Your Steam and Water Pipes Covered ? 


cs 
You are spending money to make steam or heat water and then losing it ; 
through radiation if you do not cover the pipes. 





. . . will save fuel, give 
The Norristown Sectional and Boiler Coverings ary steam ana en 
able you to convey steam with little lossof heat. They prevent many of these 
mysterioons fires for which there is no apparentcause. They he p outanover 
taxed boiler and add yery much to its efficiency, by enabling it to keepup 
steam more easily. These are only a few oftheir advantage-. The Norristown 
Coverings are the best, neatest and most easily ayplied and the price is 
right. Drop us a line. 


THE NORRISTOWN COVERING CO., Ltd, Norristown, Pa, 


pbb b bab baba baa hab pappini 





BELTiNG, INSURANCE, ETC. 





ORGANIZED, 1866. oa emer 
—— Just Smoke | 


and Steam 


but, suppose we could / ( 
prove the loss—that no steam 
actuated apparatus could do , 
its best work without the \. 
Heintz Trap—woulda’t it © 
interest you? One on 30 ( = 
day’s trial if you say so. 
Vol. D of our little booklet (77>) 
proves it. Want a copy? 

sé 


Thorough Inspections ws mem 


Phila- ' 
AND delphia, 4 


Pa. 
INSURANCE sesinst Loss 1 : 
Damage to Property and Loss of Life anc | 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 


J.M. Allen, President. 
Ww. B. Franklia, Vicee-Pres’t. 
F. B. Allen, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
~i- J.B. Pierce, Secretary and Treasurer 


L. B. Brainar4’. Ase’t Treas. 
Tt, ¥ Middlebrook, Asa" 8ee’y SO 


Gray’s Oil Tan Belt is GUARANTEED 


B E L to transmit more POWER, 


wear longer, STRETCH 








Albany Belting & Supply Co. leather belt made. 


ALBANY, N. Y., U.8. 4. 


lf ODLU ney 
"POILER CO.°min” 


Manutactured by less than any other 
IN G 








Pea THE GRAPHITE LUBRIOATING 00., 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


Run tor Years WITHOUT o11 er Grease. 


Palley Bushings a Specialty. and Years 





DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oi! or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J- 


+ ML 2 


BS. 2/222 ZB 2a” 
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ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samsone cascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OO0O Feet 
35 Years in the Business. 





Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations, These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 


Christiana, Fa. 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 


GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, «nd every 
thing requireu for complete POWER PLANT. 


AAArCcsSs, &. Oo. Box 124A... 





The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar 
gate construc'ion, it is 
guaranteed to give better 
results with variable quan 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel 
cannot be shown by a pic ) 
ture, but can easily be . ; a é ae i 
demonstrated to any prac i , er S 
tical man. The full gate bi 
anil principle at all stages of — , i ies rae Oo AS 
gate opening, and gate 
shut tight first, last andalways. Will sheer off obstructions. On, twoor three wheels can 
be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction My new 
regulator is the simplest in construction and the mostefficient in result ot any tn the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gcars or chain-bolt and : eee ket wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mill machinery. Cc. P. BRADWAY West Stafford, Conn. 
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ATT ex: Gilbert European Textile Sample Co. 


Foreign Textile Fabrics 
for Designs. 


56 Worth St., - NEW YORK. 


7 vutleys SHODDY "=". 


sour mwas cose" FLOGKS 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St. lextile World's Employment 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 


Cable Address: Engrave. A B Cand Lieber’s Codes. Bureau. CONSU LT iT. 


FRISBIE PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES 


ARE UNEQUALILED 











” connecting and disconnecting Line Shafts, Engines, Water- 


ieels, or other machinery, without stopping motive power. 


SURE TO GRIP AND SURE TO LET GO. 


ASK FOR MORE INFORMATION OF 
THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEWHAVEN, CONN. 
WHITNEY & KEMMERER 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL 


OF TUE VERY HIGHEST STEAMING QUALITIES 


LEHICH & FREE-BURNINC PEA, BUCKWHEAT & RICE. 
CEORCES CREEK CUMBERLAND. 
BIC VEIN CUMBERLAND. 
PHOENIX, (CAMBRIA CO.) BITUMINOUS. 


DAN'L F. CONNOR. Sales Agent. 143 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
‘‘GLUGLOSS-GELATINE”’ 


> a¢ a srta the best and purest sizing on the market for all grades of fabrics 
S) PS parr > a or tll Lmwednrnind transparent Glazing. Filling. and Yarn Siz- 
img purposes. Adopred by & number of leading plants. ‘*Gluglo-s Gelatine” is a pure,dry, 

nular and colorless product, readily dis-olved and remains odorless. Goes muc further, 
ood acing superier result» at a con-ides ably less cost than Kgg Albumen, Gelatines, Gild- 
ng, Sizes, Glues, etc. Features of this product are the water-prvofing or repellent finish 
developer overcoming all stickness otherwise occurring. flows readily, holds color or clay 
in suspension, penetrates the fibre and pin holes, makes goods pliable with a soit leathery 
feel; no cutting or gumming of harness We solicit a trial. 


Sample Furnished Gratis. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL C0., “sna Proprietor” Wayne Junc , PHILA. 
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COLOR or 
DYE KETTLES. 


In most mills there is 
more need for modern 
improvements in the dye 
house, than any where 
else. They effect a sav- 
ing in labor and give bet- 
ter results at less cost. 

Look at these improved 
dye kettles—every facil- 
ity for doing work per 
fectly and conveniently. 
The kettles are double 
jacketed, heavy copper, 
and are fitted with double 
agitators and worm gears 
for tipping. We also 

make them with single 

“ agitators with reverse 

- ~ motion. One or more 

ketiles in frame as desired; capacity, from 2 gals. to 200 gals. and larger. We are 
headquarters for all sorts of copper work for the mill. Send for our catalogue 


THE THomaAs Puituips Co., 


PFPROVIDINCEH, FM. I. 





Established (830. 


WILLIAM F. WALL ROPE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CORDAGCE 


* And Dealers in Wire Rope and Oakum. 
Office 56 South St., N. Y. 


We beg to call your attention to our Traftsmission Rope which is made of the best Man 

~ Fibre produced and is laid up in a lubricant which reduces friction between the fibres 

t has proved the most economical rope that can be used for the purpose and a trial of ow 
RELIABLE BRAND” will prove its worth. 


COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE, 
WIRE TRANSMISSION ROPE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





CAN PUT EM °°" SVec’vew **S IN OLD on NEW MCHY. 
OF meledema 


OF i fe Se -—\— ee — 2 le Ne 
AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO., Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 


LIMITED. PHILADELPHIA, PA 








B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

1385 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill: 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 





189 Front St., New York. 


Braneh Offices: 
9 Pearl Street, Bo-ton. 
31 south Front st.. Pniladelphia 
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K. OEHLER’S < 


ANILINE SALT, 


BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
DYESTUFFS, DYER.Wiobd EXTRACTS 








Every 


METALS PERFORATED 
AS REQUIRED FOR 


which is 
5. 


DISC, 


Manufactured of 


the Best Steam Metal 


Standar 4 i 


+ 


Main Office and Works’ 


Eastern Office: No. 





No. 230 North Union St., 


“SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 
Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool 
Washing Machinery, Rinser Boxes, etc. 


Perforated Steel (Black or 
Galvanized) for Dusters, 


Reels, Drying Floors, den Bottoms, Drainers, etc., wanes Surfacing. 


ri Prints fu shed with quotations. 


Chicago, , U.S.A. 


284 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Thread 
and 
Silk 


Coutain JENKINS’ 


and all parts Interchangeable. 


8. 


customers. 


work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
We can give any finish desired. 
furnished on samples submitted, 


Ise TEBEEBETsS ck COE,, 
Locke’s MILLS, ME. 


SPOOLS 


We are located in the best white birch region. 


eof any ran 

description, ; 

Our 

Estimates J Ya 
= ‘ 


| 





MAGNESIA 
MAGNABESTOS 
ASBESTOS 


JENKINS BROS. New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


SOLD AND 


ROBERT A. 


83 Warren Street, - 


out the Sest of the Valves. 
The Easiest Repaired, 


STEAM PIPE COVERINGS 


MINERAL WOOL 
ASBESTOS PAPERS 
HAIR FELT, ETC. 


APPLIED 


KEASBEY, 


NEW YORK. 
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WE CONVEY & COLLECT 


DUST 


WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & C0. 


122 Pearl St.. 
NEIVUT YTonxz. 


Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals. 


BRANCHES®@: 
Besten, Philadelphia. Frovidence, 
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therefore not constantly wearing 





Steam, Oils and Acids. 





ALL GENUINE stamped with trade mark. 





Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 


WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING 


MERITS FOR 


suitable for all Pressures of 


2. No regrinding, 


Chicage., Cincinnati. Hamilten. Ont. 
See Specia) advertisement inside. 


Pfa-onecenncoonn 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Bristal’s Recording 
Instruments, 


Pressure, Temperature 

and Electricity. 

All Ranges, Low Priees and Guar- 
anteed. Send for Ciaculars. 


For 





JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 


Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, W. J. 
Mill Building a Specialty. 


References made to some of the largest mill owmers im the 
Middle States. ineluding Clark Thread Co., noe NR. 3. 
Barbour Flax Spimning Co., Paterson. N. J. and ethers. 


JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


Examination ef Mill Supplies 
@ Specialty. 


105 East 39th St. 





New York. 


ee 
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